



































The Victorious 


In Endurance Among the Best.—The First in Speed 
Winner of the Vanderbilt Cup Races of 1905 and 1906. Leads the world in 


SPEED SAFETY _ SIMPLICITY 











We have imported and ready for 
immediate delivery 


—_ Luxuriously ap- 
WA) pointed bodies by 

m™ the best makers of 
Europe and Amer- 
ica. 


Darracq & Cie. sell more automobiles than any other manufacturer in the world. 
There’s.a reason. They produce a first-class machine at a fair profit on each sale and rely 
on the good-will of their patrons to multiply the sales. Their policy has had success. 
Their prices compare favorably with all other foreign cars. And you must look to foreign 
cars for the ESSENTIALS that make automobiling a joy. 

The Darracq has defeated all water cooled cars in two-gallon efficiency test—THAT’S 
ECONOMY. It won the one minute trial at Ormond Beach, Florida, at the rate of 122 
miles an hour, breaking all world’s records—THAT’S SPEED. It won the Vanderbilt Cup 
races of 1905 and 1906—THAT’S RELIABILITY. — 

The same genius and skill that created these perfect mechanisms has developed the ideal 
Chassis for touring cars and limousines, surpassing all precedents for noiselessness, com- 
fort, economy and reliability. 


gee DARRACQ MOTOR CAR CO., Piincciphre 


1989 Broadway, New York, ere Wes sue Pace 
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On sale January 28th at all Victor Dealers 


throughout America. 


All songs are with orchestral accomipaniment. 


In. 

United States Marine Band 
4943 March Comrades Wagner 10 
4944 Semper Fidelis March ~ - Sousa 10 
31599 Manilla Waltz - - Choper 12 


Arthur Pryor’s Band 


Bea 12 
ine Plantation Ec hoes : - Ceutnme 12 
Victor Concert Orchestra 
4978 Juliet’s Slumber—Romeo and Juliet 
31604 Hungarian Lustspiel Overture 
31605 Rosamunde Uverture—Partr - 
31603 Rosamunde Overture--Part 2 
Victor Dance Orchestra 
31602 La Barcarolle Waltz Waldteuful 12 
—— Solo by Emil Keneke 
4952 The Rosar. Nevin 10 
Banjo. Solo by Vess L. Ossman 
4948 Silver Heeis Moret 10 
Violin and Flute by Lf ~ ip * Lyons 
31598 Dream of the Mountains— ky 12 
Soprano Solo by Miss ‘Ada ‘a 
4969 Fancy Little Nancy (Soubrette Song) Baines 10 
Comic Song by Mise Helen Trix 
4946 The Next Horse I Rid urray-Everhard 10 
Contralto Solo by Miss. Corinne Morgan 
4976 Forever and Forever Tosti 10 
Tenor Solo by Harry Macdonough 
3601 The Palms - aure 12 
Baritone Solo by J. W. Myers 
4968 The Bowery Grenadiers Kelly 10 
Songs by Billy Murray 
4949 Sweet Anattacie Brady - Jerome: Schwartz 10 
4974 Cheyenne Parody 10 
Records by Burt Shepard 
4922 The Old Brown H Gorman-Lowan 
4965 “fon & x Talking Record) Kendall 
Song by Arthur Collins 
4947 seeae pb ney son, Good B 
Duet by Collins and Harlan 
I'm Keeping My Love Lamp Burning for You 
ts by Miss Jones and Mr. Murray 
4951 Wouldn't You Like to Flirt with Me? Rogers 10 
4975 vend 't You Think It's Time to Marry? Edwards 10 
Duet by Miss Trix and Mr. Quinn | 
a Fol de Iddley Ido 10 
rio by Miss Jones, Mr. Murray. and 
rne 


r. 
from ‘‘The Red Mill” 10 
Trinity Choir 
4971 Jesus, Meek and Gentle - - Ambrose 10 
Male Quartets by the Haydn Quartet 

4967 When the Flowers Bloom in ahi, 

olly Dear, Von Tilzer 10 
4966 When Her Beauty Begins to Fade Morse Io 





Schubert 12 
Schubert 12 


4970 Whistle It 


8-in. 35c; 10-in. 60c; 12-in. $1.00. 


No. 
Yankee Stories 8 by Cal Stewart 
4979 Uncle Josh and th bor Unions : 
498¢ Uncle Josh's Second V1 Visit to the Metropolis 
Descriptive S — A Miss Jones 


an the St 
4973 Rosie and Rudolph at t Skating Rink 
$1597 Down on the Farm % 


TWELVE 8-INCH RECORDS 


United | States Marine Band 
4911 Maple Leaf Rag - 
Victor Orchestra 
4962 ee ae 
Vopular 
Contralto Solo ‘by 7 Corinne Morgan 
4964 O Promise Me 
Soprano Solo. iby. Miss Ada Jones. 
4 73 The Bullfrog and Nathan 8 
Coon of by Arthur Collins 
4961 I'm Going Right Back to Chicago 
Duet b rstanley and Macdonough 
4917 Almost Persuad Bliss 8 
Duet by Collins and Harlan 
Arrah-Wani Morse 8 
“Male Quartet by the Hayan ‘Quartet 
2518 Rocked in the Cradle of the De 
Recitation hg Edgar L.' Davenport 


4942 The Seven are 8 
Descriptive e Specialty by by} Miss j jones 


Spence 
4363 ‘‘Pals” qunealer *“*He’s My Fa iw wie” 
Yankee Talk by Cal Stewart 
2575 Uncle Josh and the Fire-Departmen 
Baritone Solo by Senor Francisco 
4937 La ey ° 
n Solo by r George P. Watson 
4953 item in r+ Alps (with yod: 10 
Duet by Miss Carlson and Mr. Herskind 
4977 ~ le Duet from La Mascotte - Audran 10 
EW RED SEAL RECORDS 
to-inch, $2.00; 12-inch, $3.00 
Johanna Gadski, Soprano 
87002 Watiure~Brunnhil ciabe a Battle Cry Wagner ro 
88038 Lohen; ngrin—' - Wagner 12 
88039 peak Maria (violin “obligato) Bach-Gounod ro 
88042 —*‘O patria mia” BG Native Land) Verdi 12 
88040 The ‘Erlking (with aan ~ Schubert 12 
a) Verborgene Wunden ) wit 
S804 } {D) Like the Rosebud pea + Larerge 
Emma Eames Soprano 
88045 Faust—“Le Roi de Thule” - Gounod t2 
Violin Solos by Mischa Elman, $1.50 
74051 Souvenir de Moscow - Wieniawski 12 
74052 Nocturne in Eb - : - ‘hopin & 
Tschaikowsky SD 


Joplin 8 


Schumann 8 
8 


74053 Melodie - - oo 


The list of Victor Records never stops growing. Go to your dealers the 28th of every month 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J co) U. Ss. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co, of Montreal, Canadiar Distributers 
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THE MARCH 
POPULAR 


‘ This is the greatest number that we have yet published. Your atten- 
tion is particularly called to a new series by George Bronson-Howard 
which begins in this issue. It is called ‘‘Plantagenet Hock: Hero.’’ 
It is humorous but full of adventure. Some of the good things in 
this issue are noted below. 


A WESTERN NOVEL. One of the best we have printed. It is by 
a man who knows the West thoroughly and how to write about it, 
William MacLeod Raine. ‘‘Robbers’ Roost” is the title. 


A HUMOROUS ADVENTURE SERIES. ‘Plantagenet 
Hock: Hero,” is the central figure in this new series of entertaining stories 
by George Bronson-Howard. 


A NEW HIND OF DETECTIVE STORY. And one that will 
thrill you. Title: ‘‘The Failure of Blue Pete.” Author: G. R. Chester. 


A “BUSINESS”? STORY. ‘My Oriental Partner’ has a plot that 


you will pronounce ‘‘brand new.” F. B. Cook tells the yarn. 


A MESMERIC MYSTERY SERIES. Another amazing page 


from the note-book of Tommy Williams, hypnotist, artist and detective. 


A STORY OF COWBOY LIFE. By the cleverest delineator 


we know: B. M. Bower. ‘‘The Infernal Feminine” will surely tickle you. 


A SERIES OF MEDICAL STORIES. The author is W. B. 


M. Ferguson. The stories are from actual cases of a medical free-lance. 


A CHINESE STORY. ‘‘The Po Taut Tsi” is the mystic title, and 


Charles Kroth Moser has a mystic tale to tell. 


A VERY, VERY FUNNY STORY. ‘‘Slinky Bill’ is the title. 


Slinky” is a bugaboo. You must read how he frightened poor ‘‘Jimmy.” 


A NOVELETTE OF THE SEA. And the best that T. Jenkins 


Hains has ever written. It is called ‘‘On the Outer Reef.” 
A DETECTIVE SERIES. Felix Boyd is the detective, known 
to all Poputar readers. Felix is in England, tackling some big crimes. 
Scott Campbell supplies the stories. 
















On Sale 10th of February. Price 15 Cents 








STREET @ SMITH, 79 to 89 Seventh Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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AINSLEE’S For MARCH 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” 











The March ‘number ...of AINSLEE’S. wil continue, 


in the second instalment, 


Mr. HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL’S 


remarkable story, 


“HER SON.’’ 


The opening chapters, in the February number, have 
been sufficient to enlist and concentrate the interest and 
attention of readers of magazine fiction and to lay a 
foundation for the claims made for the story on both sides 
of the Atlantic: What is to follow will more than justify 
those claims. 

One of the most alluring stories that have ever been published in a 
magazine will be DOROTHEA DEAKIN’S novelette entitled “The 
Wishing Ring.” 

ROY NORTON will have another of his Western stories, and this 
one, “Nodsawana,” has been pronounced the best work he has done. It 
has been eagerly sought by other magazines of the highest class and so 
AINSLEE’S readers are particularly fortunate in their own magazine. 

BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG will have an absorbing mys- 
tery story, entitled “The Mystery of the Fence Work Bracelet.” 

Humor is abundantly supplied by L. FRANK TOOKER in his 
whimsical tale, “The Sinner.” 

Other short stories of the deepest interest will be supplied by 
GEORGE R. CHESTER, FRANCES WILLING WHARTON, 
EDITH MACVANE, JOHNSON MORTON and CONSTANCE 
SMEDLEY. 

Altogether it will be a number to remember. 

There will be an essay by MARY MANNERS and the usual 
departments of dramatic and book news. 





Price, per copy, 15 cents. Subscription, $1.80 per Year. 








AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., 7th Ave. and 15th St.. NEW YORK 
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If you earn less than $25 per week I can DOUBLE your 
salary by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. 

One grauuate fills $10,000 place, another $6,000, and any 
number earn $1,500. The advertising manager of the 
famous B it Bacon, g ,» was a drug 
clerk a year ago. 

A $12 clerk in a New Jersey rubber company, less than a 
year ago, I placed in the advertising chair of a large land 
company in Alabama, after completing my course a few 
monthsago. Last month he resigned to take charge of the 
largest department store in the State. 

These are mere ples of ibilities awaiting Powell 

tes, and the d d from advertisers for their ser- 
vices is THREE TIMES greater than in any previous year. 

My System of Instruction by Mail is the only one in exist- 
ence that has the hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious to send my Pros ectus 
and ‘Net Results,” together with the most vousmuinble Sno 
simile proof ever given in the history of porno crt Ba 
instruction, if you are interested. Simply address me 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 323 Metropolitan Annex, New York, 























Earned by my v sraduates i in n Sign Painting 
and Show Card Lettering. | give practical, 
personal instruction by mail and guarantee 


esd success. Only field not overworked. 
asy —- Large catalog Free. 

a. J. Strong, Prea, 
DETROIT SctiooL .- LETTERING 


a... wi ponbeeg es Baroy Beet Md 

















You L_ earn $20 to $50 
fe he eek, and upwards. 
fully tan Ail Senmcbes of Craw ins gapacey 
e 

TICAL a d PE KSON AL instruction. Suc- 
cessful sietente qranrwhers 

Large 1907 Catalog FREE. Write. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 

161-765 Fine Arts Bidg., Battie Creek, Mich. 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $15 per day. 


We can teach you arnt BY MAIL. 

‘The new scientific Rate «-PWote 

method endorsed by highest authorities. 
Knorcledge of music not necessary. 
Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 3 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 
SHORTHAND 


Taught by mail; peoaratty contract ; system simple, 

speedy, accurate. Thousands of graduates hold- 

ing responsible positions. Send for free booklet to 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

127 The Baldwin, lis, Indiana 


25 to $35 a Week for Women 
Work aulckiy and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
trac t, Ww: 
booklet; tells how and gives the eo ae cantiondlanad 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADER® ASSOCIATION, 
197 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Indiana 







































SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which Michaela 
Mastered ByHome Study 
In Sparettours. 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com. 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
apo 7, home, no matter where you live. No need 

to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Sy)- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 
hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write— 

easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
e best system for stenographers, private 
seoretarion, beer ore reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teach i literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for their own 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative. high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today forfree booklets. 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 














f BIG MAIL FREE 


U AME PRINTED and sent to 
10000 a all over the world so they can 


send you Free Samples, Catalogs, Magazines 
Books, Papers, etc., etc. Send now to be in 
1907 BIG issue and get a BIG MAIL FREE 
and 6 months trial subscription to our 
BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 
with art cover in colors, all for 20c. — 
The Mail Man, Dept. G 120, Kennedy, N. Y. 





LEARN Js 


BY MAIL=-AT YOUR O WN HOME 


Anyone can agin it easily in a few weeks. We a 
unable to suppl: ly the demand for telegraph operato: 
bookkeepers an stenographers. we charge for tuition 
until position is secured. te today for particulars. 
MICHIGAN | "BUSINESS gta data 


4so I Mich 

















YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
One Complete Nickled 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26ctg, Address, 


CHARLES W. OLIVER, 133 William St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZING 
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This ts the original advertising school you hear so much about. When you enroll with the 
4age-Davis school you are not being experimented upon. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





W. A. M'CALL F. M. HENRY 


Advertising manager for the Advertising manager 
LaClede Gas Light Company _ th 


M. ANNIE POAGE 


for Advertising manager for the Advertising manager for the Advertising manager for the 
e Jno. Tea. Delahay Com- _ Daily Independent, Ashland, firm of Walter Scott & Co., Munger Laundry Co., of Los 


J. C. BROCKMAN W. H. BARNES 


of St. Louis, Mo.; was pre- pany of New Orleans, La. y., was reporter on a news- = . in Angeles, Cal. Before study- 
pared for his work in the When he enrolled for a course paper before she prepared ay Cal. pn vegetated i bd vith the Pa she ets 
Page-Davis School. He was of study with the Page-Davis for advertisement writing # dry goods house previous ing 4 

a newspaper solicitor before Company he wasa clerk in a prncd the Page-Davis Com- to his training in the Page- Company he was solicitor for 


taking up this study. tea store. 


Davis School. the same concern. 


EARN $25 to $100 A WEEK 


Page-Davis Training School of Experience Will Lift 
You Into the Ranks of Successful Men and Women 


HAT does it mean for a man to know how to write 
advertisements and how to manage the advertising 
department for a concern? 

Is there a future in the business of advertising, and are there 
positions available for those who become qualified? 

These are two important questions I intend to answer for 
the benefit of SMITH’S readers. If I fail to make 
the subject plain to you, the failure will not arise from any 
fault in the profession, but rather from my own lack of ability 
to concentrate this vast industry within the allotted space. 

Just look about you at the advertisements on billboards 
and in street cars and then realize if you can, the tons of 
ink required to place them there. You cannot view the re- 
sult of this tremendous outlay of millions of dollars a year, 
reaching into every nook and comer of the universe, without 
drawing your own conclusions as to the stupendous amount 
of advertising being done and the field afforded you. And 
this is but one small part of the vast field for advertisement 
writers. Turn the pages of this magazine and give thought to 
the meaning of all the advertisements found here; then pick 
up another magazine, and another, and another, until you 
have become amazed at the number of similar magazines— 


3000 in all—showing thousands upon thousands of advertise- 


ments, each one the work of some man or woman who was 
trained to prepare it; besides the magazines, there are 30,000 
newspapers; and all these publications are devoted largely to 
advertising the goods which merchants desire to bring before 
the 80,000,000 people of the United States. 

My object in bringing before you this immense industry is 
to show that there is a field for you. 

The successful men and women are those who are wise 
enough to apply hours and moments ordinarily wasted to 
practical development. 

Page-Davis students who are now making daily use of 
their instruction and who are being paid handsomely for their 
services, first became acquainted with us just as you are now 
doing, and followed up the acquaintance. 

They are now filling the most responsible positions as ad- 
vertisement writers, earning from $25 to $100 a week, and 
managers; business men through this training have largely in- 
creased their business ability. 

We will be glad to send you free, our large beautiful pros- 
pectus, telling all about this business; also, our list of employed 
graduates earning up to $100 per week, 

Write now before you forget about it. 


Address out 329, 90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Page-Davis Company :/55.. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE 


Dept, 329, 150 Nassau St, NEW YORK 
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before Erving 


HE coming of Egg-O-See causes 
enthusiasm in the family. It's a 
food that appeals to the appetite, 

satishies and delights it, and then goes 
about its work of giving strength to 
the entire system. 


T isa "festive board" where Egg-O-See 
is served. It brings good nature, 
pleases all sorts of appetites, and helps 
digestion by its flake-like form and the unique 
food value of purified and prepared wheat—the 
special Egg-O-See process. 
Cold Days Demand Energy 
and -O-See supplies it generously to old and young. 
Gad grow rugged and healthy A Egs-O-See, a 
own-ups find it gives them steady nerve and clear heads. 
‘t think of Egg-O-See as A DIET; it is a natural, 
delicious, energy-giving food which puts one in touch with 
nature and brings such gratifying results and overflowing life 
that it nog ware Oe mistake ag ny eating too much 
—~ meat pastry. natur. eating nature’, 
food. No one can be natural with an po Be which _ 
been falsely educated. Back to nature via Egg-O-See 
and outdoors. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 


In Canada and Pacific Coast territory the price of 
Egg-O-See is 15c, two packages for 25c. 

How to get well, keep well by natural means—bathing, exer- 
cise, food etc.—and how to use Egg-O-See for every meal 
in the week is told in our expensively prepared booklet, 
“.back to nature,” sent free. We are glad to send it. 
You will be glad to get it. 

EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 

827 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Theatrical Art Studies 
Sixteen Pretty Women in Lew Fields’ Com- 


pany. 

The Whirlpool—A Novelette . . ‘ Anne O'Hagan 
Illustrated by F. X. Chamberlin. 

On Generosity—A Sermon ‘ F i - Charles Battell Loomis 


The Man Mamma R ded—A Story . Gertie S. Wentworth-James 
Illustrated by A. G. Learned. 

Our Home Pets—The Cats 
(Special Colored Art Insert. ¥ 

The Last of the Blackwells—A Story . : Elmore Elliott Peake 
Illustrated by F. X. Chamberlin. 

Shall We Tax Wealth? _. Charles H. Cochrane 
A Symposium of the Most Prominent States- 
men, Business Men and Thinkers in America, 
Concerning Income and Inheritance Taxes. 

A Balky Cincinnatus—A Story. ° : Holman F. Day . 
Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 

The Newer Education ‘ Tom Masson 

The Painting of Miss Kate ceit-Aeesied Roxann White. 


The Passing Hour ‘ 
An Illustrated Chronicle of the World's Doings. 


Five O’clock Tea with Lena Ashwell . . Channing Pollock . 
Illustrated by Warren Rockwell. 


The Song of the Sidewise Sal—A Nautical 
Ballad. Illustrated by Hy. Mayer. ~~. Wallace Irwin. 


The Understanding Mother—An Essay . - Lilian Bell . 
Illustrated. 


Where Love Leads—(Serial) . : ° ; Charles Garvice 
Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 


The Out-of-Town Girl in New York ‘ - Grace Margaret Gould 
Illustrated by A. M. Cooper. 





8 Even-song—A Poem 3 ° May Kendall 


A Beauty Talk to Busy eee oo : . Augusta Prescott 
ameaced with Photographs. 


What the Editor Has to Say 














Monthly Publication issued by SMITH PUBLISHING HOUSE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
it 


Copyright, 1906, by SMITH PUBLISHING HousE, in the Un States and Great Britain. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either shely or in part. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter, at the New York Post Office, according to an Act o 
Congress, March 3, 1879, by SMITH PUBLISHING HousE. 
WARNING.—Do not subscribe through agents wee Sore personally. Complaints reach us daily from the victims of 
such swindlers. 
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It is presumption to say you 


haven’t a mind of your own, 
yet that is what is practically said to 
you, when you ask for an advertised 
article and are offered a substitute by a 
dealer. He would give you what you 
made up your mind you wanted, but 
for the fact that a substitute pays 
him a larger percentage of profit. 
Such a dealer's interest lies only 
in. making as much money out 
of you as possible. The first-class 
dealer would have given you what 
you asked for, by that course ad- 
mitting that you had a mind of your 
own and were capable of exercising 
it. Show the substitutor that you 
have a mind of your own by getting 


what you ask for. 


IT eo TE 
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MISS EDNA WALLACE HOPPER 





MISS LOUISE DRESSER 
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MISS EDITH ETHEL McBRIDE 
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MISS FRANCES HARRIS 
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MISS DOROTHY WEBB 
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MISS ELINOR KERSHAW 
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MISS VERA PINDAR 
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MISS BETTIE DODSWORTH 





PROLOG 


ER first weddin: 
pointment to C 
gin with, the b: 
per, parlor-maid at th 
house, had failed to 
child’s eyes more at 
frilled gray-and-pink t 
in her every-day print 
black and white. Sec 
butter-maker, who pla. 
cant role of groom a 
had been anything but 
natured, whistling self 
was gone from his fa 
the liberal use of ba 
upon his shock of st 
could quite induce it t 
he presented a figure 
friends and neighbors 
heavily up the aisle wit 
upon his arm. As for 
was his greatest social 
he scarcely retained e1 
whisper his assent to 
taking Susan for his 
Charlene grieved over 
tion, not knowing it to 
failing of happy brid 
proach the marriage < 
driven cattle en route fe 
pen. 

In those fairy-tales © 
the chief of Charlene’s 
up to this time, the bri 
of a resplendent beaut; 
ding morns; their skir 
2 





\e THE WHIRLPOOL 


°y ANNE OHAGAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


PROLOGUE. 


first wedding was a disap- 
intment to Charlene. To be- 
with, the bride, Susan Pep- 
yr-maid at: the great Trevelyn 
ad failed to appear to the 
yes more attractive in her 
ay-and-pink bridal finery than 
ery-day prints or her spotless 
white. Secondly, Thad, the 
ker, who played the insignifi- 
of groom at the ceremony, 
anything but his ruddy, good- 
whistling self. All the color 
from his face, and not even 
1 use of barber’s ointments 
shock of straw-colored hair 
e induce it to lie flat, so that 
ted a figure of fright to his 
d neighbors as he creaked 
» the aisle with his rosy bride 
arm. As for whistling, which 
reatest social accomplishment, 
y retained enough breath to 
is assent to the query about 
isan for his wedded wife. 
rieved over this transforma- 
cnowing it to be a customary 

happy bridegrooms to ap- 
e marriage altar like dumb, 
le en route for the slaughter- 


2 fairy-tales which had been 
of Charlene’s literary studies 
time, the brides were always 
ndent beauty on their wed- 
s; their skirts never sagged 


F. X. CHAMBERLIN 

in the back as Susan Pepper’s, albeit 
the handiwork of Charlene’s skilful 
mother, undeniably did. In the green- 
and-gilt books which the little girl 
loved, bridegrooms were never scared 
bumpkins on these momentous occa- 
sions. And finally, though not least, 
the feet of ‘the wedding guests never 
ached in hard, tight, shiny, new shoes 
as Charlene’s did. She was very glad 
when the nuptials were over, when the 
feast of ices and cake, lemonade and 
cider in the servants’ hall of the big 
house was safely consumed—a feast 
graced by the severely benedictory pres- 
ence of Mr. Trevelyn himself, as well 
as by the less austere appearances of 
his wife, his little daughter Violet, 
and his big son Vance, with Vance’s 
fiancée. 

At last it was all over. Thad and 
his bride had caught the afternoon 
train for their wedding journey to 
Thad’s old home across the State line. 
Charlene had kicked off her uncom- 
fortable shoes, and had resumed the 
shapeless tan sandals of her accustomed 
wear. Her father, head farmer on the 
great country place of the Trevelyns, 
had allowed her to ride in front of him 
on his big gray to the mill. There he 
had swung her down, and bidden her 
“run along home to her mother.” 

She had followed a route of her own 
to that end; Charlene, at twelve, was 
no analyst of her own feelings, but it 
would have been evident to any ob- 
server that she general] chose a long 
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road “home to her mother,” the spright- 
ly, discontented French woman who 
had, in her own words, condemned 
herself to a living death fifteen years 
before when she had allowed William 
Harkness to persuade her to give up 
being Mrs. Trevelyn’s maid and _ be- 
come his wife instead. She was of the 
opinion that the act required excuse, 
and she was accustomed to offer it with 
a shrug and a little grimace: “He had 
the beaux yeux, and moi, I was one 
fool about him!” He had the beaux 
yeux still—if beaux yeux are clear, 
kindly, humorous brown eyes, with a 
trick of unclouded smiling through 
much conjugal nagging. But she had 
ceased to be one fool! Not even the 
dignity of being wife to the head farmer 
on the big Berkshire estate; not even 
the comforts which the position com- 
manded, compensated her for the lost 
glitter of the city. 

Her husband, as deep-rooted in the 
country soil as one of the immemorial 
elms, she could not understand. 

“Pouf!” she would cry when on 
autumn days she caught him regard- 
ing, with a slow, long look of love, the 
amethystine hills, the bronzed and 
coppered hollows of the countryside. 
“Pouf! That for your hills! But, ah, 
the lights of Fifth Avenue, the dazzle 
of the carriages jamming their way 
home! William, I shall go quite mad 
if I have to live here another year!” 

William, ascribing the outburst to 
mere racial vivacity, would let his slow, 
provoking smile dawn on her, tuck her 
under his arm, and bid her be a sensi- 
ble little woman. 

To the littlke woman upon whom 
sense was thus unwillingly forced, 
Charlene did not. return at once when 
her father lowered her from his horse 
at the mill. Instead, she followed a 
brown brook that was bordered with 
ferns and cardinal flowers. The Sep- 
tember sun came warmly through the 
trees; in the fields was a multitudinous 
chirp of crickets. In some of the low- 
lands a single maple flamed red, or a 
bunch of birches trembled to yellow; 
but for the most part the country still 
wore the green of midsummer. She 
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loved it all very dearly, very uncon- 
sciously, the farmer’s little girl, and, 
as she went slowly, roundaboutly home, 
she sang a little, rimeless song she had 
made up about the golden princess. She 
did not inquire of herself whether the 
golden princess was .the benignant, 
beautiful season, or the glorious crea- 
ture whom Vance Trevelyn was going 
to marry, and who had flashed upon 
the landscape about Maplecroft for the 
first time that autumn, or the heroine of 
the last tale she had been spelling out 
in the green-and-gilt book. 

She came to a bridle-trail through 
the estate, and remembered that near 
where it emerged upon a drive, her 
own maple held a nest which she de- 
signed to carry home and hang in the 
apple-tree outside her window, in the 
hope of luring a family of bluebirds 
to live there next summer. So she 
wound up the path toward the big- 
limbed tree. When she and Violet 
Trevelyn had been tiny children they 
had been wont sometimes to play to- 
gether, for from the very cradle Violet 
had demanded society, and when so- 
ciety of her own rank had not been 
immediately forthcoming, she had 
democratically insisted upon having 
what could be obtained. In those days 
there had been built to the lower limbs 
of the big tree a small flight of steps, 
and in the leafy branches the two chil- 
dren had played wonderful games. 
Nowadays only Charlene went there. 
Since Violet had reached the discrimi- 
nating age of ten, her mama had seen 
to it that she had plenty of companion- 
ship in the country without resorting 
to the daughter of the farmer and the 
ex-lady’s-maid. 

Charlene climbed agilely into the 
tree, disdaining the steps. The nest 
was in one of the upper branches, but 
she was almost as light as a bird, and 
a very slim limb indeed would have 
held her. She mounted, lost in the 
green. In a crotch near the top she 
seated herself astride—how her moth- 
er declaimed about her tomboy proclivi- 
ties, and how her father laughed, and 
said to let the child alone! 

From that aerie, she could sweep the 

















countryside for miles around—hills and 
valleys, the silver river winding among 
them, the farms, the villages. She 
could sit for hours in that perch, look- 
ing contentedly about her, forgetting 
even to play her little fairy games, 
forgetting even to mourn the defection 
of Violet, over which she had grieved 
a little in a puzzled, unresentful fash- 
ion a year or two ago. 

To-day, as she sat on her throne, 
there came out of the woods below her 
two equestrians, who, however, walked 
beside their horses. Her heart gave a 
little bound. They were Vance Treve- 
lyn and the lovely young lady whom he 
was to marry—ah, there would be a 
wedding worthy the green-and-gilt 
book! She watched them breathlessly 
as they came on, enacting a living tale 
for her. Once, she remembered, when 
all the estate had been invited to watch 
the unfolding of a _ night-blooming 
cereus in the conservatory at the great 
house, she had had the same breathless 
eagerness, delight, and awe that pos- 
sessed her now as the lovers sauntered 
toward her. 

When Charlene read her story-books, 
the author’s feeble attempts to paint 
his hero entirely failed to reach her; 
the hero, for her, wore the familiar 
lineaments of young “Mr. Vance.” He 
might be categorically described as a 
royal prince with a green feather in his 
cap, a black mustache across his face, 
a purple cloak blowing back from his 
graceful shoulders. Charlene ignored 
the details; the fairy prince was for 
her a clean-limbed, sturdy lad, his fair 
skin tanned to one color with his bis- 
cuit-brown locks, his eyes bright, 
laughing blue, a dimple in his chin—a 
cordial, gay, jesting, lovably domineer- 
ing lad. 

Her earliest recollection was—or she 
thought it was, having heard the inci- 
dent often related by her mother, whom 
it had much impressed—of being sud- 
denly snatched up from the farm- 
house piazza, where she sat, a solemn- 
eyed mite of four, by a rosy boy of 
fifteen or sixteen, who kissed her and 
tossed her aloft, and said that she was 
a “darling baby, lots prettier than our 
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Violet.” He had sent her little, special 
gifts in the big Christmas boxes; he 
had tossed her nods and smiles and 
cheerful “Hallos” as he scoured the 
place on his pony. 

When he grew to be a tali, broad- 
shouldered young man, and the great 
house was full of his friends during the 
early autumn days, he never forgot his 
particular intimacy with the little girl. 
Even this marvelous summer when his 
betrothed bride was visiting at Maple- 
croft, he had called out, in passing the 
farmhouse where Charlene swung on 
the gate: “How’s my old college 
chum to-day ?”—a greeting of such wit 
and friendliness that she was divided 
between ecstatic giggling and ecstatic 
pride for the next half-hour. 

And now this hero of heroes, this 
prince of princes, was coming up the 
path toward her retreat with the hero- 
ine, the princess, by his side. Surely 
she, Charlene, was a thrice-fortunate 
girl, for whom the most wonderful 
fairy-stories were enacted in real life, 
by real people. If only they would 
pause beneath her tree! 

The gracious miracle was accom- 
plished. They paused beneath her 
bower. Vance bade his Imogen look at 
the view. Imogen! How liquidly 
beautiful a name that was, thought the 
little girl in the tree top. And how 
lovely, how lovely beyond all the tales, 
was the owner of the name. She stood 
beside her horse, her hands crossed 
upon the saddle, her tall, supple young 
figure relaxed against the animal’s 
glossy flank. Her hair, blown in curl- 
ing tendrils beneath her stiff sailor, had 
the lights of ruddy gold; her dark- 
blue eves shone with beauty, with joy. 
Her fair skin was delicately tanned, and 
the rose in her cheek had a splendid 
tinge of health. Her full lips made 
Charlene think of- all manner of lus- 
cious things—dewy berries, velvety 
crimson petals, sun-reddened peaches. 
Evidently they made the man standing 
on the other side of the horse think 
also of delight, for he leaned suddenly 
across and kissed her. 

“Oh, my darling,” he breathed. In 
the tree top the little girl trembled. 
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She had never known how a voice 
could shake with joy, could deepen with 
surging emotion. 

“Truly, do you?” said the golden 
princess, in half-coquettish, half-en- 
treating reply to the declaration of his 
eyes. 

“Do I, truly? Imogen, if I were all 
the poets that have ever been, if I were 
Spenser and Shakespeare and Brown- 
ing and Swinburne rolled into one, I 
couldn’t find the right word. Adore— 
oh, my dear, but words are poor 
things!” 

She nodded, looking with suddenly 
pensive eyes down the slope. 

“Poor — and _ inconclusive,” — she 
agreed. ‘“Haven’t you ever told any 
other woman you adored her?” 

In the tree top, Charlene frowned. 
How could the lovely princess doubt 
her lover who stood there, straight and 
tall and noble, looking at her with a 
gaze more eloquent than all the words 
ever coined? How could the princess 
destroy the rapture of that golden, 
thrilling moment by dragging other 
people into it, as it were? And Vance 
had also frowned. 

“T never did,” he answered briefly. 
“Of course I know you’ve heard other 
men say all that I can say, except ad 

“Don’t be horrid,” the princess 
pleaded. She raised her eyes to his. 
They were two melting violet wells of 
tenderness and yearning. He stooped 
suddenly and kissed them both. Then 
he caught her roughly to him and kissed 
the glowing face. 

“Do you feel that that’s more con- 
clusive than words?’ he demanded 
breathlessly, as she struggled out of his 
arms with a dismayed murmur. 

“The highroad,” she panted. 

“No such thing. A path through 
the estate. ‘No trespassing allowed.’ 
And—suppose it were the king’s high- 
way? Aren’t you mine? Can’t I kiss 
you when I please? Can’t I? That’s 
what none of the others who told you 
they loved you could say—mine, mine, 
mine !” 

“You are my master,” she whispered 
softly. “On the king’s highway or in 
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the deepest dell in the world. You are 
my master—and I adore you!” 

The rough mood of passion and pro- 
prietorship which had won her, passed 
from him. He looked at her gently. 

“Tt will take all my life to tell you 
the meaning of adoration,” he said. “It 
is going to be a wonderful life—so 
good—so good, because of you, Saint 
Imogen! And great—it must be 
great, for you, Queen Imogen! And 
it’s going to be a happy one—Wife 
Imogen.” 

The last words were very softly ut- 
tered. The girl to whom they were ad- 
dressed gave a little cry. 

“Love me like this always,” she 
begged, ‘and, indeed, indeed, I'll be 
worthy and so loving, my lord, my mas- 
ter.” 

“Like this, but more each day,” he 
promised her, with a note of solemnity 
in his voice. 

They moved away again. The child 
in the tree top sat very still, caught up 
in their dream. The sunset reddened 
the western hills, was torn in ribbons 
of tender color, before she crept down 
again. She went softly home through 
the dusk, her bird’s nest forgotten. She 
ate her supper in a silence which the 
talk of her elders did not penetrate. 
She took up no book before the fire 
that evening. When she wert to her 
white little room she stood awhile by 
the window. 

“T do not want to say my prayers,” 
she told the silver night. “For maybe 
then I should forget all the words that 
they said to each other, Mr. Vance 
and the lady.” 

Her practical mother, however, came 
bustling in with a kerosene-lamp. 

“You'll catch a cold, standing there 
in your night-dress,” she said sensibly, 
as she opened a drawer in an old- 
fashioned chest -and began rummaging 
for a hoarded material. “Why don’t 
you get into bed? Have you said your 
prayers?” 

“No’m,” confessed Charlene. 

“Well, hurry and do get into bed.” 

“T—I—I don’t want to,” blurted out 
the little girl. 
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The door of the women’s cabin swung wide and agirl slid from the stuffy 
interior to the damp freshness beyond. 
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“You don’t want to!” 
cried her  scandalized 
mother, dropping a 
length of linen in her 
amazement. 

“N-o’m,” answered 
Charlene honestly. “You 
see, I would rather go 
to bed saying something 
else.” 

“What else?” Mrs. 
Harkness was naturally 
mystified. 

“Something Mr. 
Vance and Miss—the 
lady he’s going to marry 
—something they— 
something they said to 
each other to-day.” 
Charlene was deeply 
abashed, but she did not 
know how to evade the 
truth. 

“Something Mr. 
Vance and. ;. ores 
Harkness’ outraged sur- 
prise threatened to ren- 
der her inarticulate. But 
she took a deep breath 
and recovered herself. — 

“Down on your 
knees,” she commanded, 
“and pray the good God 
to forgive you for your 
impious thoughts.” 

Charlene was obedi- 
ent. Her mother sat 
grimly by, while she 
dropped on her knees by 
her bed and until she 
arose again, with the 
“Wife Imogen” of the 





afternoon supposedly ex- 
orcised from her mem- 


ory by the prayer to the 

bon Dieu whom the lit- 
fle girl reverently ad- 
dressed each night in 
French, and whom 
she dimly conceived 
as a quite different 
deity from the one 
who presided over 
the various churches 
in the village. 
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CHAPTER I. 


There was the usual March Sunday 
afternoon crowd on the Long Island 
ferry-boat. In its cavernous dark cen- 
ter a half-dozen funeral carriages were 
coming in from the cemetery. The silk- 
hatted drivers lolled back on top of 
their hacks and exchanged pleasantries ; 
the mourners showed faces of modify- 
ing grief through the windows. Two 
pleasuring automobiles, their power 
checked to a mere rumble, occupied 
the space in front, and their passen- 
gers, evidently all of one party, tossed 
back and forth remarks about runs and 
tests. The cabin seats were unequally 
divided between black-gowned women 
returning from memorial pilgrimages 
to graves, dull Long Island citizens 
bound for dull Sunday visits in town, 
and a few straggling golf-players com- 
ing in early from the clubs, and quite 
failing to relieve the preponderance of 
gloom. The March air was too moist 
and chill to tempt many beyond the 
cabin doors, while the steam within 
was of a malodorous intensity which 
rendered all those exposed to it stod- 
gier and drearier than nature or the 
circumstances of their travel had al- 
ready made them. 

The boat was midway across the 
stream and New York was losing the 
glamour that the misty light of a little 
distance had lent it, when the door of 
the women’s cabin swung wide and a 
girl slid from the stuffy, steaming in- 
terior to the damp freshness beyond. 
Mourning garb, which lends distinction 
to even the least noticeable woman, 
gave her a pathetic interest. She was 
tall, slight, swaying, with the willowy 
grace and movements which are rare 
in an era of steel and whalebone ele- 
gance and a community of restaurants. 
Her eyes, limpid, confiding, honest, 
brown as a hill brook, were shadowed 
by the soft black veil draped around her 
plain little hat. There was a look of 
bewilderment, as well as of sorrow, in 
their depths, and in the lines of the 
soft, red lips there was as much ques- 
tion as grief. To Charlene Harkness 
at nineteen, existence was a problem. 





She had been out to the Long Island 
cemetery where her mother had been 
laid two months before. In the flat 
wilderness of graveled paths and marble 
slabs, the girl had been smitten with 
a more tempestuous homesickness for 
her hills than she had known in all the 
time she had passed in the city since 
her father’s sudden death, six years be- 
fore. To leave her mother in that vast, 
unfriendly mob. of the dead had torn 
her heart. Even the pansies she had 
planted gave her no comfort. She pic- 
tured the burial-plot at home, nestling 
among the hills, shadowed by the pass- 
ing clouds, caressed by the drifting 
leaves, blessed by the old, white church, 
as the dearest spot on earth. Was it 
not the spot where her beloved father 
lay beside his sires? But her mother 
would have none of it. 

The instant her husband’s death had 
freed her, Mrs. Harkness had sped to 
the city with his savings and the little 
sum an auction of her household effects 
had brought her. The worse, the more 
indifferently, the big town had treated 
her, the more determinedly she clung 
to it. She would not acknowledge her- 
self wrong. The brilliant investments 
she had made of her little capital failed, 
a natural enough result when an ig- 
norant, opinionated woman meddles 
with even minor finance. 

Reduced to the small pension which 
she drew from the Trevelyn estate as a 
widow of a twenty-year employee and 
what her swift needle could earn for 
her, she could even then have existed 
in moderate comfort if the lure of 
speedy riches had not forever tempted 
her to try all manner of foolish chances. 
And each calamity that proclaimed her 
utterly unfitted for the sharp, strenu- 
ous struggle of the great city, had set 
her harassed face in more obstinate 
dines. She would not go back! She 
would never go back—not when all 
was over and her schemes and her am- 
bitions were ashes with her restless 
body! In her last illness she had ex- 
acted from Charlene the promise that 
she should not be taken—‘to that 
place,” she called it; “home,” Charlene 
called it—for burial. 














And so it was from the dreary acre- 
age of the city dead that Charlene was 
returning this dull Sunday afternoon. 

From the other side of the boat a 
young man watched her with the kind 
look some men have for children and 
animals and dependent creatures in 
general. He was not an imposing fig- 
ure. There was not much grace in his 
long body, and his garments were ob- 
viously ready-made—and ready-made 
some time ago, at that. He had either 
donned a thin spring overcoat before 
the season warranted it, or it had done 
him duty all the winter. Strapped to 
his shoulders was a botanist’s tin box, 
and the baggy knees of his trousers 
gave evidence that he had knelt in 
muddy places searching for whatever 
treasure the box contained. Charlene, 
unconscious of his attention, gazed 
down the gray river. 

A laugh, light, high, musical, struck 
her ear and called her regard back to 
the boat and its passengers. The melo- 
dious merriment had come from one of 
the automobiles,and she glanced toward 
it. From the seat beside the man who 
was driving the car a woman had 
turned to address the others in the ton- 
neau. Her face was full upon Char- 
lene. The girl looked at it with the 
dull blindness ‘of grief for a second. 
Then its familiarity smote her. She 
knew that proud, gay, lovely face. The 
curling, ruddy, gold hair beneath the 
fur toque, the rich, warm, red and 
ivory that mantled the face above the 
fur wrap, the joyousness, the vitality 
of the whole personality, were not 
strange to her, she knew. 

For a second she thought that it 
might possibly be one of her more fre- 
quent customers at the lace counter in 
Knapp & Seaman’s store, upon whom 
she looked. She knocked at the door 
of her memory to recall when, within 
the last six weeks of hard experience, 
that opulent presence of happiness had 
brushed her vision. “ut she could not 
“place” the customer Her eyes trav- 
eled to the other c... ind she saw, 
leaning back in it, a man who told her 
who the woman was. The handsome, 
vigorous, clean-cut, clean-shaven, auto- 
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cratic face, the indolent attitude which 
proclaimed a voluntary relaxation of 
muscles, not weakness or weariness— 
of course she knew them. She had not 
seen Vance Trevelyn for seven years, 
but for the second she was again the 
palpitant little girl for whom his do- 
ings had been such exciting, absorbing 
romance! Her lips parted, her loyal 
little heart ran out a red flag on her 
pale cheeks, across which still a few 
country freckles were sprinkled. Then 
she drew into the corner and looked 
down the river again. 

After all, she did not want them to 
see her, to recognize her, even if they 
could. She was no longer the little 
daughter of the head farmer, to be 
petted and laughed at and waved to. 
She was Miss Harkness, of Knapp & 
Seaman’s lace department and Mrs. 
Lynch’s boarding-house—a young per- 
son who might display her wares to 
Mrs. Vance Trevelyn’s appraising eyes 
any day. Gropingly, she perceived 
that there was a thick wall between the 
past and the present. 

The boat struck against the side of 
the slip. She stole another look at the 
cars. The years had changed Vance, 
indefinably but unmistakably. His 
hand was on his steering-apparatus 
now, and his look was intent enough, 
but there were marks of boredom, of 
irritation, on his face. He would not 
laugh quite so easily, one perceived, 
and not quite so kindly, as he used. 

Thirty-fourth Street, when she 
reached it, seemed in a somewhat dis- 
heveled holiday mood. The boat had 
been late in getting across and a mob 
of disgruntled waiters for the return 
trip jammed the gates. There was a 
tangle of trolley-cars at the dark ter- 
minal under the shadow of the elevated 
tracks, and a crowd of vehicles blocked 
the way to the gates of the pier. Sun- 
day loafers hung around, women lolled 
on the tenement window-sills, children 
played in the gutters. 

“Out of the way, there,” cried some 
one to a group of boys in the middle 
of the road. The command was dis- 
tasteful to the feelings of young 
America. The answer was a ston, 
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aimed at the motor-car in which Mrs. 
Vance Trevelyn sat. It grazed her fur 
hat. 

In a second there was an amateur 
riot. The bearded gentleman beside 
whom Mrs. Trevelyn sat was evident- 
ly in favor of making a Juggernaut out 
of his car. The boys began slinging 
missiles in earnest. The onlookers of 
the neighborhood encouraged or dis- 
couraged them according to their tastes, 
but with no certain result beyond the 
swelling of the confusion. 

Charlene, frightened, stood on the 
curb and looked toward the big machine 
which Vance Trevelyn drove. No 
young lord of France, before the Revo- 
lution had taught young lords the pol- 
icy of gentleness, could have worn a 
more imperious blackness of brow than 
his as he called to his fellow driver: 

“Clear a way through them, Lin- 
gard, then! I'll teach them to throw 
stones !” 

And when he was about to teach the 
much-needed lesson in a _ way that 
would have darkened his own recollec- 
tions forever, when his eyes were hard 
and his mouth set in unreasoning, mas- 
terful cruelty, a shabby, lank young 
man darted suddenly off the sidewalk 
and snatched something from almost 
beneath the car. It was a stumbling 
child of three, clad in a soiled red 
wrapper, and crowing with delight in 
the excitement of the street. 

The shabby man addressed the stone- 
throwers, while a shriek rose from the 
baby’s mother at her window-sill. 

“You young ruffians!” he said. “If 
—if anything had happened, it would 
have been your fault. Throw those 
things into the gutter!” 

Then he looked at young Trevelyn, 
who had stopped his car in horror when 
he saw how small and helpless a thing 
he had threatened. Trevelyn was fum- 
bling in his pocket and saying: “Here, 
here. Take this—for the child, the 
child’s family—anything.” 

“T’m not in the almoner business,” 
answered the man curtly. He handed 
the soft, limp mass of red calico and 
baby to a voluble woman, and strode 
off. Charlene, crouched against the 
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stone stairs of an old-fashioned house, 
shuddered at the dangers past. And 
she wondered a little at the haughty, 
angered surprise which blazed in Mrs. 
Trevelyn’s face. Did not the princess 
see what might have happened? How 
wonderful a life—to be so much the 
ruler of destiny that any cross to one’s 
wishes, any delay in one’s progress, 
seemed an unbelievable thing—almost 
a crime! And what a kind face that 
queer, poor-looking young man had! 
She made her way toward Mrs. 
Lynch’s in a little turmoil of excite- 
ment that for the time overmastered 
her extreme distaste for her journey’s 
end. If Charlene, whose impulses were 
all gentle, whose judgments were all 
tender, could be said to hate anything, 
it was Mrs. Lynch’s boarding-house. It 
had introduced her to a new feature of 
impecuniosity—slovenly squalor. She 
and her mother had been poor enough, 
in all conscience, during the six years 
of their struggle. The larders of the 
tiny, ill-lighted flats in which they had 
lived had often been slimly furnished; 
but the tables on which the scant re- 
pasts had been spread had been spotless 
and shining. Very tiny was the bag in 
which coal had come from the cellar of 
the coal-dealer, and they had been 
treated almost as if they were those 
aristocratic relatives of coals, diamonds. 
But there was no trail of ashes about 
the stove, no red of rust on its lids. 
The six years had been hard—cruelly 
hard to the young girl who longed for 
her birthplace during every day of 
then; whose neck and back and eyes 
ached at the work in which she duti- 
fully but skillessly helped her mother— 
but they had not been squalid years. 
But the stipend of six dollars a 
week on which Charlene began her 
proud career as “an independent wage- 
earner” at Knapp & Seaman’s did not 
permit of even the most frugal house- 
keeping. Nor did the hours of labor 
at the Twenty-third Street emporium 
leave much time or strength for what 
the women’s pages call “homemaking.” 
Charlene had: been deeply grateful 
when that one of her mother’s cus- 
tomers who had steered her toward the 














Knapp & Seaman counter—a girl who 
herself worked in a Sixth Avenue shop 
—had directed her also to Mrs. Lynch’s 
as a resort much patronized by sales- 
ladies and deservedly popular with 
them as inexpensive, respectable, and 
“a place where she don’t hound you for 
her money-all the time.” After she 
had lived there a week Charlene’s grat- 
itude to Katie Husted was a somewhat 
mixed quantity. At the end of a 
month it was, in this regard, an entirely 
negligible one. 

Of Mrs. Lynch’s good nature and so- 
ciability there could be no question. 
Never did a stout landlady climb so 
willingly to a sick lodger’s room with 
a breakfast-tray and conversation; and 
never was a tray so unappetizing as 
that of Mrs. Lynch’s preparation. From 
rumpled, coffee-stained napkin to 
chipped cup and greasy plate and gritty 
fork, everything was calculated to de- 
stroy the most robust desire for food. 
Mrs. Lynch herself, in ungirt wrapper, 
heelless felt slippers, smudgy, bared 
forearm, oily locks—Mrs. Lynch her- 
self was awful. 

Charlene had said it to herself, with 
the feeling that she was a traitor and 
an ingrate, the only time she had ever 
permitted herself a Sunday morning 
headache and had been the recipient of 
her landlady’s good offices. After that 
experience she would have dragged 
herself from her death-bed to the dingy 
basement dining-room, with its stored 
scents of griddle-cakes, cabbage, onions, 
and Rio coffee, rather than be again 
the direct victim of Mrs. Lynch’s min- 
istrations. 

She schooled herself to bear the di- 
ning-room—the paper peeling from the 
wall in one corner, the red table-cover 
chronically soiled and rumpled, the 
metal of the cloudy castors always tar- 
nished, the limp napkins, which- were, 
in spite of one’s most determined ef- 
forts at identification, a sort of com- 
mon property. She schooled herself to 
bear the holes in the dusty old carpets, 
and she trained her feet to be wary in 
avoiding them; she became quite ex- 
pert in evading the balustrade where it 
was rickety; she taught her eyes not 
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to look at the unwashed gas-globes, be- 
hind which the light flared feebly from 
the “doctored” burners of boarding- 
house tradition. The horrible zinc tub 
of Mrs. Lynch’s bathroom—unlighted 
save for a leaky skylight—she used to 
scrub with ammonia and sandsoap on 
Sunday mornings, and there she uséd 
to wash not only her own belongings, 
but many articles for which her slov- 
enly landlady was supposed to be re- 
sponsible—the muslin sash-curtains of 
her window, towels, even once a bed- 
spread ! 

The other girls who boarded in the 
house took the untidiness cheerfully 
enough. They were a good-natured 
crowd, who bore their household tribu- 
lations easily, dressed themselves with 
striking taste, formed swift intimacies, 
slanged one another and Mrs. Lynch’s 
four or five men boarders with great 
volubility, and extracted what seemed 
to be a fair amount of enjoyment out 
of the somewhat unpromising materials 
of their lives. 

On this Sunday afternoon, when 
Charlene reached the house, she found 
a group of them on the steps. It seemed 
that from a house opposite the police- 
patrol had just departed with a prison- 
er—a too-zealous celebrant of his Sun- 
day holiday. The young ladies at Mrs. 
Lynch’s had the vivacious temperament 
which found in the circumstance only 
a providentially arranged “free show,” 
and they were accordingly gathered at 
the door. They hailed Charlene as she 
drew near. 

“Didn’t you see it at the corner— 
the Sunday jag-wagon?” they inquired 
cheerfully. “You must have passed it. 
He was yellin’ blue murder when they 
chucked him into it—get on to the 
guinea.” 

A small, dark woman had paused, 
and was addressing the group in a 
language unfamiliar to her hearers. 
Her looks and inflections denoted that 
she was asking for information. Char- 
lene turned from the laughing faces 
above her and spoke eagerly to the 
stranger. 

“Will ye listen to that, now?” com- 
mented Mrs. Lynch admiringly from 
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the doorway, which her ample pres- 
ence blocked. “Talkin’ to the dago 
woman like a native.” 

“Tt’s not Italian, it’s French.” An 
elegant young lady with a twenty-inch 
waist and a forty-inch chest, a monu- 
mental pompadour, and a triple string 
of blue glass beads, languidly vouch- 
safed this information. 

“Ye don’t say?” commented Mrs. 
Lynch amiably. “Well, ’tis all one to 
me. Mother of mercy, if here ain’t 
Mr. Shields!” 

A tall, lank young man, with a bot- 
anist’s tin case strapped to his shoul- 
ders and earth stains on the knees of 
his baggy trousers, turned in at the 
steps. There was a confusion of greet- 
ing, from which one might gather that 
Mr. Shields, though a regular inmate 
of Mrs. Lynch’s, had been some time 
absent from her hospitable roof, that 
she rejoiced at his return, that the 
young ladies were mildly indifferent to 
it, and that his attention was more oc- 
cupied with Charlene, talking French 
to a bewildered, astray woman, than 
with the others. When the conversa- 
tion had ended with a voluble succes- 
sion of “Mille mercis”’ from the 
stranger, Charlene turned toward the 
group on the stairs. 

“She has lost her way; she was a 
stranger here,” she began explanatori- 
ly. Then she saw the young man and 
stopped abruptly. “Oh!” she said. 

Mrs. Lynch performed the ceremony 
of introduction with a lavish use of 
personality. 

“Mr. Shields, let me make you ac- 
quainted with Miss Harkness. She 
came here to live the week after you 
went off on that trip west. She’s our 
only young lady from Knapp & Sea- 
man’s. She’s got Miss Murray’s old 
room, on the fourth floor. Mr. Shields 
is an awful quiet one, Miss Harkness; 
if he’s got a sweetheart, there ain’t no 
one here that knows it. He’s all for 
flowers and weeds—look at him now 
an’ his tin box! You ought to be great 
friends, 5 >": two, bein’ both so shy.” 

“How ©») you do?” said Charlene, 


blushing and stiff in acknowledgment 
of this exordium. 








“T am very glad to meet you,” Mr. 
Shields assured her. “I think we 
crossed on the same ferry from Long 
Island.” 

“Yes,” said Charlene. “And I saw 
you—it was so good, so fortunate. You 
were just in time. It would have 
broken their hearts if they had run over 
that baby.” 

This view of the effect of his action 
had not struck Mr. Shields, it seemed. 
But before the fusillade of questions 
from the girls in the hall he was com- 
pelled to abandon his interpretation of 
the automobilists’ characters and prob- 
able emotions. He seemed embarrassec 
at the inquiries hurled at him, and beat 
a hasty retreat up the stairs. 

“He'll save a life for you, all right; 
it doesn’t cost anything,” commented 
Miss Louisa Huntley, carefully examin- 
ing her highly polished finger-nails, 
and brushing them upon her tweed skirt - 
for a more brilliant luster. “But if 
you’re not keen on that sort of enter- 
tainment, I’d advise you to have mighty 
little to do with him. As for the thea- 
ter—or a plate of cream of a summer 
evening—not on your tintype! My! 
but he’s a contrast to Harry Harlock, 
isn’t he?” 

The young ladies and Mrs. Lynch all 
agreed that he was, and cautioned 
Charlene that she would derive but 
little financial entertainment from the 
life-saver. That Mr. Shields refrained 
from making himself their escort be- 
cause he shrank from intimacy with 
them, or feared some uncongeniality of 
tastes, was an idea which had never 
crossed the young ladies’ minds. Char- 
lene thought of it, however. 

And so heedless was she of the pos- 
sibility of future merrymakings, that 
when Mr. Shields, with a sort of bash- 
ful directness, askeu her after supper if 
she would give him French lessons in 
return for a small money stipend or 
for instruction in anything which he 
knew and she did not, she accepted the 
offer gratefully. Her mother had been 
able to spare her from the sewing-room 
very little after they had come to New 
York, and the girl had often lain with 
hot tears smarting against her eyelids, 














thinking into what an ignorant creature 
her father’s daughter, the child of many 
ambitions, was growing. 


CHAPTER II. 


In her office on the fifth floor of the 
Knapp & Seaman building, Mrs. Will- 
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Mr. Knapp, on the Riviera, certainly 
took his more lightly—that she knew. 
The seven-foot partitions which sep- 
arated her severe little box of a room 
from numerous similar boxes did not 
act as a non-conductor of sound. From 
the lunch-room in the southwest cor- 





Mrs. Lynch performed the ceremony, of introduction with a lavish use of personality. 


jam Channing Lorimer pushed heriron- 
gray pompadour back from her finely 
aquiline, olive face, and sighed. She 
was extremely tired, and at the mo- 
ment it seemed to her that her respon- 
sibilities were as great as those of 
Messrs. Knapp & Seaman themselves. 


ner of the floor she heard the laughter 
of the late lunchers eating their “‘cost- 
price” meals. A_ typewriter clicked 
noisily in the den a door or two re- 
moved from hers, where the adver- 
tising man dictated accounts of the bar- 
gains to be had at the Knapp & Sea- 
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man counters—compositions, the effort 
of which whitened his hair, as he en- 
deavored to compete with the most 
flamboyant of his rivals while abating 
no jot or tittle of the dignity which Mr. 
Knapp, on the Riviera, held to be es- 
sential to the store announcements. 

The lady whose wearisome vocation 
and employment it was to teach the 
Knapp & Seaman cash-boys and cash- 
girls, in relays, a few rudiments of 
commercial knowledge, had just been 
in to tender her resignation, through 
Mrs. Lorimer. From the emergency 
sick-room, at the north end of the floor, 
came the odor of liniment, testifying to 
the fact that Nellie Stacey was having 
the trained nurse bind the finger which 
she had injured in a playful scuffle with 
one of the elevator-boys. Mrs. Lori- 
mer had seen the finger, and had said 
what the situation seemed to demand 
concerning the advisability of decorous 
conduct in a moving “lift.” She had 
also shown herself in the rug depart- 
ment at the earnest solicitation of an 
old Denver friend entreating her ad- 
vice and assistance there; the posses- 
sion of those old Denver friends with 
plethoric purses and a _ good-natured 
willingness » empty them where the 
process would be most beneficial to 
“Lina Lorimer” had been carefully con- 
sidered by the astute gentlemen who 
gave her her position five years be- 
fore. 

She was very, very tired, Mrs. Lori- 
mer, and as she sat at her roll-top desk 
she asked herself if she had not erred 
when, at the time of her husband’s sud- 
den failure and suicide, half a decade 
ago, she had applied to her old friend, 
Mr. Seaman, for a chance to sell her 
multifarious, unclassified accomplish- 
ments. If only she had taken in wash- 
ing instead! A laundress’ lot seemed 
calm and restful to her when compared 
with her own anonymous business—of 
adviser in all the internal social com- 
plications of the big store and head of 
its teaching and club movements—“its 
uplift work,” as some one had once 
called it, to Mrs. Lorimer’s shuddering 
disgust. 

“TI am going to run away from it all,” 
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she told herself. “At least, for this af- 
ternoon. I won’t listen to another one 
of Mr. Jenkins’ effusions on our owr 
importations of lingerie. I won’t re- 
vive any fainting girl from any depart- 
ment. I won’t plan when the Junior 
Ivies can have the hall for a club- 
dance, and I won’t, won’t, won’t begin 
the fiendish business of arranging the 
summer outings and calling for vaca- 
tion schedules.” 

A rap sounded on Mrs. Lorimer’s 
door. Down from the beautifully 
brushed hair came the firm, white hands, 
guiltless of a single ring except the 
band of her unhappy marriage. Ban- 
ished was the look of lassitude. “Come 
in,” called Mrs. Lorimer cheerfully. It 
was the head saleswoman of the cos- 
tume department who answered—an 
alert, well-dressed, businesslike little 
Irishwoman. 

“Tt’s trouble I’m in, Mrs. Lorimer,” 
she began. Miss Delaney held Mrs. 
Lorimer in very high respect; she was 
accustomed to say that she hadn’t been 
handling and selling the best-made gar- 
ments all these years without being able 
to recognize “the real thing” wherever 
she saw it. ? 

“Sit down and tell me about it,” an- 
swered Mrs. Lorimer, clearing a chair 
of trade circulars, charity bulletins, and 
daily papers with a sweep of her arm. 

“We lost Madame Desplaines’ order 
yesterday for all the frocks she was to 
wear in ‘Camille,’ because we had no 
one to speak French with her. You 
know the costumes she brought with 
her from Paris were burned with the 
scenery in that Toronto railroad fire. 
She lost her temper dreadfully when 
she couldn’t make us understand, even 
by talking loud.” 

“But,” began Mrs. Lorimer, remem- 
bering the “ici on parle Francais” of 
the firm’s cards, “why on earth was 
there no one to speak French? Haven’t 
Eg 

“We have two,” interrupted Miss 
Delaney crisply. “But Miss Fleury 
spends less and less time here—she is 
docked more than half her salary, 
though,” grimly. “You wouldn’t guess 
it from her clothes. And Plevin was 














out at luncheon. Our buyer’s furious. 
It’s gotten around to Mr. Seaman— 
and you know how unreasonable he 
can be! As far as I can make out he’s 
dictating want ads to appear in all the 
papers, demanding salesladies who have 
the gift of tongue. He says,” Miss De- 
laney smiled demurely, “that no woman 
who knows only her own language is 
fit to be in his employ.” 

Mrs. Lorimer also smiled. She knew 
the vehement Mr. Seaman very well. 

“There’s a girl in the lace depart- 
ment,” she said thoughtfully; “rather 
a newcomer and shy. But not a bad 
saleswoman of a certain kind—unob- 
trusive and well bred. She’s part 
French, I think.” She began to run 
through a card catalogue -of names, 
still talking. “Gertie Bannan dragged 
her in to the meeting about the girls’ 
gymnasium the other evening—ah, 
here’s her card. Charlene Harkness.” 

“Well, if I could get her, and if she 
does know French,” replied Miss De- 
laney, “it would probably save me hav- 
ing to break in some six or eight 
French-speaking greenhorns to-mor- 
row—and it would probably save some 
of our girls their jobs.” 

“T’ll see what I can do,” said Mrs. 
Lorimer. 

Twenty minutes later Mr. Eugene 
Scranders, who felt that fate had been 
unjust in keeping him out of the British 
Life Guards, and who tried to com- 
pensate himself for the injustice by 
wearing a longer taffy-colored mus- 
tache than ever guardsman wore, and 
by expanding his chest to a degree that 
threatened the buttons of the magnifi- 
cent waistcoats in which he encased it 
—Mr. Eugene Scranders, prince of 
floor-walkers, the very pink and perfec- 
ton of “aisle men,” stood before that 
part of the counter where Charlene pa- 
tiently opened the sample book of Ger- 
man veils to a querulous dame, and ad- 
dressed her. 

“Miss Harkness,” he trumpeted ma- 
gisterially. “You are wanted on the 
fifth floor, in the office.” 

Charlene glanced apprehensively at 
him. There was no reassurance in his 
look; as a matter of fact, he had no 
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idea why she was wanted in the office, 
having snatched the message, as_ it 
were, from the boy who was bearing 
it. But Mr. Scranders never permitted 
a lack of information to interfere with 
an appearance of wisdom. One glance 
at his portentous countenance ¢on- 
vinced Charlene that she was about to 
be dismissed. She went toward the el- 
evator, her heart fluttering so that it 
hurt her. Her little purse shut over a 
solitary silver piece since she had paid 
the last of the undertaker’s bill and 
had bought her new shoes. If she 
should lose her position—Mrs. Lynch’s 
greasy refuge seemed very desirable at 
that moment. 

In the office there was a little con- 
clave. Mr. Seaman, having involved 
himself in this matter, was there—his 
thick, curly, white hair on end, his ex- 
citable blue eyes keen, for all their ex- 
citement; an incarnation of energy. 
The buyer of the costume department 
was also present—small, dapper, Jew- 
ish, he wore his hat on the back of his 
head, to show himself unawed by his 
employer and unembarrassed by Mrs. 
Lorimer; he conveyed the impression 
that on his way to a steamer he had 
paused a minute to adjust a difficulty 
which might otherwise go on unhin- 
dered to positive disaster. 

Mrs. Lorimer and Miss Delaney 
made up the number of the judges be- 
fore whom the frightened Charlene ap- 
peared. 

“No presence; won't do,” Mr. Klein 
confided to Mrs. Lorimer. “She’d kill 
one of those sumptuous creations, fur 
and lace and brocade. It takes a stun- 
ner to show them off and to sell ’em.” 

“Ssh,” Mrs. Lorimer warned him 
with a quick frown. And she herself 
continued more softly than he had 
spoken: “She has a charming manner ; 
with saleswomen like that we could 
keep the best-bred trade in town.” 

“And lots of good that would do the 
business,” jeered Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Seaman was. hurling questions 
about her French at Charlene. Miss 
Delaney was sliding in a few about her 
knowledge of fabrics. The end of it 
all was that Mr. Seaman said: 
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“Very well, then; don’t go back to 
the lace counter, Miss—er—Harsworth. 
Go with this lady, here,” he indicated 
Miss Delaney, “straight to your new de- 
partment.” 

There was some mention of a raised 
salary. The girl’s heart expanded hap- 
pily at the sound of eight dollars a 
week; then it contracted again. The 
desolate question of the bereaved was 
hers; what did it matter now how much 
she earned, how little she earned? 
There was no one to be helped, no one 
to rejoice, no one to care. So, rather 
sadly, she followed her guide to the 
comparative luxury of the costume de- 
partment, with its upholstered settees, 
its soft carpets, its atmosphere of 
warmth and daintiness. 

Among the sinuous salesladies of the 
department, many of them chosen with 
a careful regard to the effect which 
their figures, draped in certain lovely 
garments, would have in persuading la- 
dies of quite other lines to buy those 
garments, she felt at first a little shy. 
But at Knapp & Seaman’s there was 
little time for indulgence in the ego- 
tistic emotions; very few minutes 
passed before Charlene found herself 
learning the mysteries of the new stock 
under the tutelage of a crisp-spoken 
young damsel, who confided to her not 
only the meaning of hieroglyphic price- 
marks, the abiding-place of different 
varieties of goods, but also the young 
damsel’s personal impressions of her 
fellows and her matrimonial intentions. 

There was a little dimple in Char- 
lene’s left cheek, not far above her 
mouth; it was an attractive little dimple 
when it showed itself; it seemed to 
match a sparkle in her brook-brown 
eyes which came at the same time. Both 
of these marks of pleasure appeared on 
her face as she listened to Miss Dottie 
Smart, and planned, unmaliciously 
enough, how she would react, for Duf- 
field Shields’ benefit that evening, Miss 
Smart’s manner. 

The evening lessons—there were 
four a week, to the infinite noisy de- 
light of her fellow boarders—had be- 
come rather pleasant features of ex- 
istence. In Mrs. Lynch’s economically 





managed ménage, the apartment known 
variously as drawing-room, parlor, liv- 
ing or sitting-room, did not exist. The 
“front room” served the landlady and 
her nine-year-old daughter as a bed- 
room. When any of her young ladies, 
as Mrs. Lynch insisted upon terming 
her lodgers, were going out for the 
evening, their escorts were permitted to 
wait in this room. But for the most 
part it was barred against intrusion. So 
that the mutual French-English lessons 
went on in the basement dining-room, 
at the table with the red cloth. Mr. 
Shields had purchased a lamp to sup- 
plement the flickering gaslight, and this 
—a bright tin affair with a shade as 
green as the light before ‘a police-sta- 
tion—was the most cheerful thing ir 
the establishment, to Charlene’s mina. 
They had had such a lamp at home! 
Her mind was busy in that room, re- 
hearsing to her grave, amused tutor 
and pupil Miss Smart’s monologue, 
while she followed in the wake of that 
young woman. 

“You won’t like Irene MacCarthy,” 
Miss Smart announced, shaking out a 
salmon-pink crape. “This goes with 
the fancy-colored. She’s a cat. Eu- 
gene Scranders is her best feller; some 
say they’re married already, but ain’t 
announcin’ it till they’re ready to give 
a big blow-out. He give her a lovely 
ivory-white broadcloth opera-coat last 
winter. That’s her, holdin’ up the 
black voile dolman for that fussy-look- 
in’ old party with the parrot’s nose. 
See her—smilin’ an’ noddin’ toward 
the door? Wonder who all that’s for? 
Oh, I see! Miss Vanderpool just come 
in—see her? Not that way—say, you’re 
a reg’lar bat—over there by the ele- 
vator, in the champagne-colored peau 
de What? Who’s Miss Vander- 
pool? Say, do you mean that? Where 
have you been livin’ at, might I in- 
quire? That’s Miss Vannie Vander- 
pool—ain’t you seen her in ‘Queen of 
the Canary Isles’? My goodness, but 
you’re a greenie! Why, she has an ac- 
count here bigger than almost any 
one’s! An’ if you’d like to know who 
guarantees it, well, it’s os 

Miss Smart whispered the name, and 

















the dimple fled from Charlene’s cheek 
and the innocent merriment from her 
eyes. Six weeks in the big department 
stores had taught her the meaning of 
much evil, but she was not yet callous 
to the knowledge. 

Miss Vannie Vanderpool, who was 
attended by a furbelowed, sharp-fea- 
tured woman with avaricious eyes and 
a superabundancet of powder in her 
wrinkles, had sunk languidly upon one 
of the circular, velvet seats, to await 
her favorite saleswoman, Miss Mac- 
Carthy. But the parrotiike old lady 
was difficult to suit in the matter of the 
voile jacket, and the delay was long. 
A frown began to appear upon Miss 
Vanderpool’s vacant countenance, be- 
neath her bands of black hair. Her 
eyes, two black circles in the enameled 
whiteness of her pert, three-cornered 
face, grew ill-tempered. Her hanger- 
on, swift at reading signs and at offer- 
ing the advice she thought most ac- 
ceptable, urged her to leave, to call the 
floor-walker, to summon the head of the 
firm, if need be. 

“They'd miss your account,” said the 
lady, with much satisfaction in the 
thought. Miss Vanderpool agreed that 
something must be done, and immedi- 
ately. The result was that in another 
minute Charlene, blushing, nervous, 
stood before her. 

“Miss MacCarthy will be disengaged 
very shortly, Miss Vanderpool,” Miss 
Delaney had assured the irritated cus- 
tomer. “Meantime, this young lady 
could be showing you something.” 

Twenty minutes later Miss Vander- 
pool left the store, richer by one cerise 
chiffon velvet frock which had been 
sold to her by Charlene. 

“By the way,” said the Queen of the 
Canary Isles in what she fondly con- 
ceived to be a regal manner, as she 
swept from the section, “I'll have that 
little thing wait on me always hereaf- 


ter. She has such a light touch. Miss 
—er—my usual saleswoman — has 
hands like a kitchen-maid when she 


fastens one up.” 

Thus Miss Vanderpool paid off Miss 
MacCarthy for not having immediately 
attended to her; thus also she vindi- 
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cated her claim to the titles of beauty 
and of favorite; for were not capri- 
ciousness and cruelty the very hall- 
mark of such power as hers? And 
thus also she made for Charlene a fu- 
rious enemy. Miss MacCarthy, who 
spent a goodly part ef her time out of 
the store in the practise of manicuring 
rites, was certainly not going to let an 
insult to her hands—hurrijedly repeated 
to her—go unchallenged; and as she 
couldn’t very well challenge Miss Van- 
derpool, she made up her mind that 
Miss Harkness should suffer for the 
libel. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Vance Trevelyn, that favorite of 
the gods, had slept ill. Late as it had 
been when he sought his bed, he had 
been not in the least drowsy. The 
Scotch whisky which had stood at his 
elbow all the evening at the club had 
inflamed his blood rather than dulled 
his senses. The stiff game in which he 
had sat had acted similarly upon him. 
He had gone home at two, very much 
more wide-awake than he had been at 
ten of the previous morning. 

He had stood a minute outside Imo- 
gen’s closed door when he came in. 
He had rather wanted to tell her a 
truth which had forcibly occurred to 
him on that evening, and on other sim- 
ilar evenings—the truth that the idle, 
pleasure-seeking, excitement - craving 
life they led was likely to end in havoc 
for them. Fortunately, he had decided 
to defer his moralizings until morning ; 
for Imogen at 3 A. M. would have very 
little relished a dissertation on the tend- 
encies of modern life. 

The troubled, remorseful reflections 
of the too-late wise were his for the 
next few uneasy hours. Vance was 
forever alternating between conduct 
which was a violent reaction against 
the Puritanism represented by his aus- 
tere, personally irreproachable father, 
and reflections which embodied his fa- 
ther’s very code. This morning, toss- 
ing on his drink-and-card-fevered pil- 
low, he was a very Roundhead in his 
zeal for all forms of self-restraint. 
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The early light aroused him from a 
doze. It was half-past six. Well, he 
would waste no more time in futile ef- 
forts after sleep and in more futile self- 
reproaches. He would date a reform 
from that minute. He would arise, take 
a tub, call for a cup of coffee, and go 
for a ride in the park. At nine or ten, 
refreshed and invigorated, he would 
return and promulgate to Imogen the 
rule of their future life! He put down 
the recollection that once or twice pre- 
viously, when he had attempted to do 
this, Imogen had seemed to have a few 
words of her own to say. Such recol- 
lections were irrelevant. The new or- 
der should date from that moment. 

The surprised servants, unaccustomed 
to see their young employers before ten 
o’clock, furnished him with the coffee 
he demanded. He telephoned to the 
stable near the park where his riding- 
horse was kept, to have it meet him at 
the Fifty-ninth Street entrance. Half- 
past seven saw him at the park gates, 
bestowing a careless glance at the cross- 
town cars packed to the doors with 
men and women on their way to work. 

“Poor devils!” he said to himself, on 
the first impulse of the more fortunate. 
Then he added, with darkening brow: 
“T don’t know about that, either, Not 
so badly off as Iam. They do an hon- 
est day’s work, get honestly tired, and 
have an honest night’s sleep. And I’ll 
bet every miserable, pale clerk of them 
had a woman who cared for him make 
him his breakfast this morning!” 

The groom from the stables, touching 
his cap and pocketing his tip, diverted 
the current of the social philosopher’s 
thoughts. The brisk riding through 
the paths, tenderly green in the early 
spring, the dewy freshness of the air, 
the rhythmic motion of his favorite ex- 
ercise, continued the work of diversion. 
Mr. Vance Trevelyn, reentering his 
home at half-past nine, was much less 
concerned as to what the world was 
coming to than the Mr. Vance Trev- 
elyn who had left it two hours previ- 
ously. Even personal -reform, he felt, 
though necessary, was not so immedi- 
ately exigent. 

Imogen was not down, of course. 


Imogen had early given up the Darby 
and. Joan practise of breakfasting op- 
posite her husband. She had even 
laughed him out of the feeling that he 
was defrauded of one of the greates* 
domestic blessings by her defection. 
He remembered the slip of paper on 
which she had computed the number 
of times they would be obliged to con- 
front each other across the coffee-urn 
if they lived the allotted period of 
man’s life and clung to the habit of 
breakfasting together. She had e 
whimsical fashion of winning her own 
way, Imogen. 

Breakfast was laid for him at one 
end of the table. The mail was brought 
to him there. He read and ate com- 
fortably enough. His letters were soon 
exhausted—the scrawl from his sister 
Violet, who had that winter achieved 
the distinction of a runaway match with 
z college football hero who happened, 
by Violet’s luck in generally landing 
on her feet, to be also a good fellow 
not eftirely unblessed with “prospects ;” 
a long, closely written letter from his 
mother, who, with his father, was in 
Egypt. Mrs. Trevelyn, senior, be- 
longed to the school of letter-writers 
who must look for a posthumous pub- 
lication of their works; her letters were 
a combination of guidebook description 
and copybook platitudinism—a thought- 
ful, cultivated style, she would have 
called it. 

Through with his letters, Vance 
picked up a copy of Society Scribblings. 
He grinned here and there as he rec- 
ognized some thrust. Suddenly his eyes 
darkened. A decorous paragraph re- 
ferred to his parents, wintering in Af- 
rica; the next contained a perfectly un- 
objectionable, perfunctory account of 
some theatricals in which Imogen had 
been conspicuous; and then followed 
an anonymous warning to “a certain 
young husband” whose wife had a pret- 
ty dramatic talent—the husband, so the 
lines ran, did not possess a similar gift 
or lacked the interest to use it, and 
there were others. Something sinister 
about a bridge debt, for which payment 
would not soon be demanded, and an 
occult allusion to a rehearsal, finished 











with a quotation from a little poem of 
Louise Imogen Guiney’s ending ‘‘Was 
that in the play?” concluded the choice 
bit of literature. 

Except for the gambling hint, it was 
all clear enough to Vance; Imogen had 
starred in the theatricals for the Crip- 
pled Children’s Hospital; Lingard, who 
was Imogen’s present tame cat, had 
played opposite her. The whole thing 
had bored Vance—including Lingard’s 
half-burlesque devotion. The righteous, 
reformatory virtue of the early morn- 
ing gave place to something harsher as 
he ran up the stairs toward Imogen’s 
room, the offensive paper in his hand. 

Imogen was in bed still, but awake 
and approachable. Indeed, she was al- 
ready in touch with the world, for she 
was just hanging up the receiver of 
her bedside telephone. A _ breakfast- 
tray, fitted with a service of pink-and- 
ivory-colored china, was on the bed- 
side table. Pink and ivory and gold 
blended in all the appointments of the 
luxurious apartment; through hang- 
ings brocaded in those colors, Vance 
caught sight of a great, gilded basket 
of pink roses in the boudoir. 

“Where did those come from?” he 
demanded. 

Imogen’s delicate brows were raised 
for a second. 

“Good morning, liege,” she said, with 
a sort of humorous gravity, as one re- 
minds a child of its “manners.” 

“Beg pardon,” said Vance. “Good 
morning, dear. But where did the— 
vegetables—come from?” 

“Not from the lovely lady’s lord, who 
forgets even to leave a standing order 
at the florist’s any more.” She smiled 
at him merrily over her foam of laces 
and ribbon. Her dark-blue eyes were 
the gayest in the world; her golden 
hair, damp and curling about her face 
from her morning plunge; the splen- 
did, peachy color of her ivory skin— 
everything about her, expressed the 
joy, the self-confidence, that beauty— 
beloved beauty — feels. Yet, when 
Vance turned his look discontentedly 
toward the mass of bloom beyond the 
door again, there was a swift question- 
ing, a swift balancing, on the gay face. 
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“IT know I’m a_ neglectful beast, 
dear,” acknowledged the husband thus 
put in the wrong. He sat down on the 
edge of the bed and pulled at one of 
her curls. “But I’ll reform. Yow shall 
have a ton of roses a day and a son- 
net with them, if that is what you re- 
quire. But I’ve got to have a monop- 
oly. Tell Lingard and the rest to save 
their pennies.” 

“Poor things! It’s the only way 
most of them have to pay their dinner 
debts and such. And wouldn’t it sound 
pretty to hear me saying ‘No, kind sir, 
I can receive no more of your admira- 
bly selected roses, violets, orchids, or 
what not—my husband objects to your 
wasting your money?’ ” 

“Tt’s no joke, Imogen,” Vance in- 
sisted. “Of course I know ”? he 
floundered. He felt that it was an un- 
pardonable indelicacy even to assure 
his wife that he understood her entire 
lack of culpability. Imogen eyed him 
narrowly. Her lovely, soft lips hard- 
ened. 

“Of course you know what?” she de- 
manded, forcing the issue. 

“That it’s all right, your having 
hangers-on and senders of bouquets, 
and the rest of it. But ie 

“Thank you,” said Imogen _icily. 
“What else were you going to say be- 
yond to express your realization of the 
fact that the marriage vow is not quite 
the same as taking the black veil?” 

“I was going to say,” Vance’s tone 
was no longer conciliatory, “that the 
stupid world in general does not take 
so easy a view of a young married 
woman’s harmless, vanity-feeding rela- 
tions with men. Look at that!” He 
thrust the paper toward her. 

“Oh, that!” She achieved a splen- 
did contempt. “Do you read _ that 
thing? And do you wish me to regu- 
late my life by the ideas of decorum 
that it pretends to possess? My dear, 
I should as soon run my kitchen to 
suit the dietetic standards of the gar- 
bage collector !” 

“Nevertheless, read it.” 

“T will not. I do not care to soil my 
mind with it.” 
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“If the account of your behavior can 
soil your mind. r : 

“Vance, you are insufferable. I will 
not permit you to stay here talking to 
me like this. I suppose you have been 
misbehaving again—losing more money 
than you can afford at your silly club, 
or drinking more than you want! I 
notice that my conduct generally seems 
blackest to you on such occasions.” 

“That is quite true,” Vance gloomily 
conceded. “But the fact remains that 
you are unmistakably indicated in that 
dirty sheet as a woman in debt to a 
certain man——” 

“What!” Her voice had a ring of 
terror. 

“Oh, of course, I know that’s rot. 
But it’s the whole situation that is 
wrong. Oh, Imogen, I am sick of the 
way we have been living.” 

“Your allowance is somewhat inade- 
quate “to our position,” answered Imo- 
cen, wilfully misunderstanding. 

“My dear, don’t blame dad. My al- 
lowance is plenty enough, if we tried 
to live within it. Besides, he’s given 
me opportunities. He naturally did 
not suppose I.was going to become a 
mere loafer.” 

“As the opportunities were always 
thoughtfully located in Mexico or Bur- 
ma or some such quarter, they never 
seemed bona-fide ones—to me.” 

“You see, dad is not such a stickler 
for New York as you are.” 

“No. That is true. And I hope you 
won't think me disrespectful to your 
dear parents if I say that I think they 
would both enjoy New York as much 
as I do, if New York had ever shown 
any disposition to enjoy them as much 
as it does me! Really, dear, your par- 
ents, lovely and estimable as they un- 
doubtedly are .. 

“You can omit that.” 

“Were not dazzlingly successful in a 
social way—doubtless because they 
didn’t care for society.” 

“We will drop my parents, if you 
please,” said Vance, with cold anger, 
“and come back to ourselves.” 

“Egoists that we are,’ murmured 
Imogen. 
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“IT am totally dissatisfied with our 
present way of life.” 

“T had almost inferred it.” 

“Imogen !” 

“Crosspatch !” 

She leaned forward on her pillows, 
her lovely face full of teasing laughter. 
It never paid to fight with Vance, she 
remembered. So she merely brought 
her bright, dark eyes, her roses, her 
dewy sweetness, close to him. “Ah, 
don’t scold any more. It’s such a nice 
May morning.” 

“That’s just it!’ he exclaimed, his 
arm about her shoulders, his brighten- 
ening face close to hers. ‘Think how 
it is up in our woods, dear. Come up 
there. Let’s shake the town and the 
stupid game. Come on and see the 
spring come in with me!” 

“Dearest,” said Imogen, with deci- 
sion, “there is absolutely no one in the 
3erkshires at present, and I must tell 
you, much as I hate to refuse you any- 
thing, that I have no intention of going 
up to Maplecroft and playing dairy- 
maid or, hausfrau. I shall never for- 
give your father for settling that es- 
tate on you—it simply eats its head off, 
up there—and——” 

“It wouldn’t if I were ever there to 
run it. Don’t you see, Imogen, that 
that’s what I’m really meant for—a 
country gentleman?” 

He spoke with a sort of sick humility 
and yearning. He had learned how 
many brilliant things he was not fitted 
for since those early days when it 
seemed to him that he had only to 
choose among resplendent careers th 
brightest. 

“Dearest.” She leaned closer to him, 
deliberately dragging him into the close 
circle of her lure. “Dearest, look at 
me—look hard.” 

“I’m looking,” he whispered, stirred 
by her nearness and her beauty. 

“Do I look to you like a person who’s 
meant for a country lady?” 

The delicate perfume from her hair, 
her ribbons, stole upon his senses. 

“You’re meant to be what you please, 
to do what you please,” he yielded, his 
voice lost against the ineffable warmth 
and sweetness of her tresses. He de- 











spised himself for the surrender, but 
he made it; he called it deferring the 
decision. She, too, was faintly dissat- 
isfied with herself for the weapons she 
had used to gain her victory. 

So that the net result of Mr. Trev- 
elyn’s May morning plans of reforma- 
tion was that he and his wife lunched 
together at Sherry’s, and afterward 
went shopping, after their honeymoon 
habit. Their first visit was to a fa- 
mous jeweler’s. 

“it’s horrid, but it’s easier,” Mrs. 
Vance Trevelyn stilled her reproachful 
good taste as she continued the game 
of coquetry with her husband. “And if 
he gets me something good enough to 
dispose of temporarily, I can pay off 
that abominable debt. How on earth 
do those wretched Scribblings people 
learn everything ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Charlene was reflecting upon the 
great truth that even nobility and vir- 
tue must be opportune and expedient, 
not to land one in situations as painful 
as those which are soothingly supposed 
to be the logical outcome of wrong- 
doing. She did not call her mental 
process by any names so mouth-filling 
as these; she only thought it a great 
pity that late study at night—in itself 
so praiseworthy an occupation—should 
lead to heavy-headedness the next 
morning, to a late arrival at the store, 
to being docked two hours therefor, to 
inattention, vagueness, and weariness in 
the discharge of her duties. 

The night before had been her les- 
son night. She and the long, lean, 

-shabby, kind, abstracted, young man 
had sat in the dingy basement, and had 
patiently considered the case of the col- 
onies against that of the mother coun- 
try, back in the early seventies of the 
eighteenth century. It was wonderful, 
the number of things she was learning 
—the geography, grammar, rhetoric, 
chirography, that were bound up in the 
study of American history under the 
Duffield Shields method. And on the 
nights when she gave her French les- 

son, she received nearly as much in- 
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formation as she imparted. She had 
discovered that Duffield Shields’ desire 
to be made master of the language of 
fashion and frivolity was due to his 
desire to read a French botanical work 
as yet untranslated. It was a revela- 
tion to her, this awkward young man’s 
absorbed interest in a thing so remote, 
so impersonal, as the secret processes 
that showed themselves to the uniniti- 
ated in flower and leaf and bark. When 
he had told her something of his story 
—his hard, wholesome young boyhood 
on an Ohio farm, his ambition for col- 
lege, attained at the cost of all sorts of 
personal privations, his specializing in 
botany in a_ small way such as the 
“fresh water” institution’s resources 
permitted, his coming out indebted for 
the learning he had acquired, his jour- 
ney to New York, the position he had 
obtained in the wholesale chemical 
works where his skill was salable, the 
hard, pinched, lonely life at Mrs. 
Lynch’s, bare of all luxuries and most 
decencies, until the college debts should 
be paid—all this was amazing to her. 
It was such a very different life and 
such a very different code of life from 
that of the jovial Mr. Harry Harlock, 
for example. But the gentle strength 
which disregarded hardship in the pur- 
suit of its worthy aims had a fascina- 
tion for her beyond the persiflage of 
Mr. Harlock or of the young men at 
the store. 

It was because he had that great gift 
of the teacher—the power to arouse 
zeal and enthusiasm for learning—that 
she had studied late the night before 
by her miserable gas-jet, and had, 
therefore, come late to the store this 
morning. And it was probably because 
of the morning muddle-headedness of 
the sleepy that everything had gone 
wrong with her since. 

In the first place, a lady with a sharp, 
decided manner had approached her, 
not in pursuit of cloak or frock, but 
to gather statistics regarding the lives 
of the shop-girls, their duties, emolu- 
ments, nationality, amusements, and 
aims. How much, the investigator de- 


manded, did Knapp & Seaman’s pay 
their saleswomen? 


How much of that 
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by law, and were most of 
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weekly wage went for living 
expenses, and how much for 
recreation, clothing, and the 
like? Did the store supply 
the number of seats required 


the girls respectable? Had 
the cash-girls all reliable age 
certificates, and was there 
a sick fund? Charlene, 
friendly and courteous by 
nature, had begun to answer 
as fully and as civilly as she , 
could; the lady jotted down 
the items of information in 
a note-book. Miss Mac- 
Carthy, in a moment of lei- 
sure, observed the dialogue. 
She reported it, and in three 
minutes Charlene was 
snatched from the informa- 
tion-seeker and sent to Mrs. 
Lorimer’s office—for  cen- 
sure, she inferred. Certain- 
ly, both Miss MacCarthy 
and Miss Delaney made her 
feel as if she had been sur- 
reptitiously disposing of the 
firm’s wares. But in Mrs, 
Lorimer’s box there was 
balm. The lady had smiled 
pleasantly upon her. 

“IT hear that an investiga- 
tor has been putting you 
through the inquisition, Miss 
Harkness,” she said. “You 
ought to have been told be- 
fore that it is customary to 
send inquiries on the treat- 
ment of the employees to 
me. But it doesn’t greatly 
matter. Indeed, at times, as in the 
present case, I think it a good idea to 
let some unauthorized person talk; it 
seems less cut-and-dried. And I am 
sure you would not be complaining to 
a stranger until you had first com- 
plained to the store authorities. 

How do you like your new department ? ? 
Has there been a great demand for 
French?” 

“The only foreigner who has been 
in since my transfer,” answered Char- 
lene, dimpling, “was a German lady. 
But Miss Mac the young lady who 











“So you won't go to supper with me?” he remarked. 


was waiting on her thought that she 
was French, and sent for me to inter- 
pret. It was very funny. The Ger- 
man lady seemed to feel insulted!” 
“So your accomplishment came near 
precipitating a race riot among the cos- 
tumes? That would have been a new 
experience in the shop. Well, I hope 
you'll like it there, and that you'll find 
a great deal of opportunity for speak- 
ing French. And if any more social 
investigators come, send them to me.” 
She had gone back from this talk 
slightly soothed and refreshed. But 











an elderly gentleman, accompanying a 
queenly, golden-haired young woman 
through the shop, and producing a fat 
wallet whenever,she stated her need of 
money, had cast his evil eyes upon 
Charlene. He tried to engage her in 
conversation while she acted as Miss 
Delaney’s aide in waiting upon his 
companion. His words were not par- 
ticularly offensive, but the look out of 
his bagged, wrinkled eyes was alarm- 
ing to her instincts. She answered him 
monosyllabically, or not at all, and she 
avoided his gaze. 

“So you won’t go’ to supper with 
me?” he remarked, lounging after her 
as she came out of the fitting-box in 
which his companion was temporarily 
immured, a silver sequin frock upon her 
arm. 

Charlene affected not to hear. He 
shrugged his fat shoulders, laughed, 
and lounged over toward Miss Mac- 
Carthy. 

“What Sunday-school did you get 
that shrinking violet out of?” he asked. 
“She must help trade a great deal.” 
His eyes swept Irene’s Junoesque fig- 
ure, well displayed in a tight black 
frock. Irene was of the proud opinion 
that she “knew where to stop,” and 
that “she could jolly any of them up 
to the limit,” and she immediately put 
her theory to the triumphant test. 
Later, after the fat pocketbook had 
done full duty and the queenly, golden- 
haired one had departed with her an- 
cient cavalier in her wake, Miss De- 
laney found it necessary to give Miss 
Harkness warning not to be “too stiff 
with customers.” The girl’s cheeks 
burned and her lip quivered. 

“Not that I mean you should put up 
with everything or ever have a thing 
to do, outside the store, with the likes 
of that old mass of corruption,” the 
Trishwoman amplified her counsel. “But 
it’s easy enough to jolly one of them 
along, without actually turning him 
down and giving him grounds for a 
grouch. He understands fast enough. 
But, never mind, child. You’ll learn, 
like all the rest of us, to keep men in 
their places without turning money 
away from the counter. Don’t worry, 
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I only told you because I heard you’d 
been too curt with him, considering 
what he was spending.” 

The flush produced by these succes- 
sive mishaps was still burning upon 
Charlene’s face when she was sum- 
moned to show tea-gowns to a cus- 
tomer. The customer was an elegant 
person, who carefully explained that 
she was obliged to buy a ready-made 
garment, contrary as such a proceeding 
was to her custom and disagreeable to 
her taste, because she was “unexpected- 
ly sailing on Saturday.” Her position 
thus established, she ordered almost 
everything in the shop brought out for 
her inspection. One sweeping confec- 
tion after another Charlene slipped 
over her black cashmere, anl held to- 
gether that the buyer might see the 
lines. On the settees about her lace: 
and silk and chiffon billowed. On the 
floor behind her ruffles swept—pro- 


‘tected, to be sure, by their narrow 


white-lawn bindings—but graceful, ex- 
quisite. The buyer querulously shook 
her head again and again. “Too pale; 
too loud; too fussy; too plain,” fell in 
swift alternations from her lips. 

“Try that one,” she commanded sud- 
denly. She pointed to a lovely gown of 
crape. Over a creamy ground bunches 
ot pale purple wistaria wandered. The 
lining, revealed after the frank fashion 
of negligées, was of lavender silk. Lace 
foamed about the feet, the arms, the 
neck. Charlene, who had the nor- 
mal woman’s adoration for exquisite 
clothes, took it up gently and slipped it 
lovingly over her shoulders. She stood 
in front of a pier-glass to adjust the 
train, and she would have been a very 
blind creature indeed not to perceive 
that she looked charming. A little 
throb of envy ran through her as she 
drew the ribbons of the soft, luxurious 
thing together. Why shouldn’t she 
have such gowns as well as other wom- 
en—as well as that sharp-featured, sal- 
low woman for whose inspection she 
was assuming it, or that fat, made-up 
creature whom the leering old man had 
accompanied ? 

The section of Knapp & Seaman’s 
costume department devoted to the sale 
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of intimate clothes like tea-gowns, neg- 
ligées, and kimonos was the section 
nearest the elevator. A lady and gen- 
tleman, prosperous, languid, handsome, 
proceeded from the fur-repair depart- 
ment in the corner toward the exit, 
and passed near Charlene and her cus- 
tomer. 

“See what a pretty picture, Vance,” 
said the lady, calling her companion’s 
attention to the girl in her lavender- 
and-white foam. The man turned idle 
eyes in the direction indicated. “Now 
you'll forgive me for dragging you in 
here, won't you? A vision of spring 
in the city, isn’t it?” The soft voice 
fluted on. “If I were only a minor 
poet, I’d do a madrigal about it—if I 
were quite sure what a madrigal should 
be.” 

Vance paused, stared with brighten- 
ing eyes. Imogen touched his elbow 
lightly. 

“My dear!” she whispered protest- 
ingly. “One doesn't stare so, even at 
an uncommonly pretty shop-girl.” 

“But I think—I’m almost sure,” he 
replied, peering. “By George, yes, it 
is!” 

Charlene had turned toward the mir- 
ror again. In it he had full sight of 
her reflected face. She also saw hn 
staring toward her with surprise, 
friendly recognition, a dozen pleased 
expressions in his face. Imogen had 
the amazement of seeing him dash for- 
ward toward the spring vision to which 
she had obligingly directed his atten- 
tion. With incredulous eyes she beheld 
his greeting of the shop-girl. She 
waited a second. The girl had flushed 
like a flower, had glowed like a star, at 
his rush of words. The customer had 
resigned herself to delay with no very 
amiable look. The department em- 
ployees who had witnessed the en- 
counter stood staring. 

“Charlene! It is, isn’t it, little Char- 
lene Harkness from home?” The 
young man had seized her hand and 
was shaking it before the glad affirma- 
tive had passed from her eyes to her 
lips. 

“Mr. Vance!” she had faltered. 
“I—I—don’t let me detain you.” 
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He had caught sight of the customer’s 
wrathful countenance. 

“T will take that one if it fits me,” 
snapped the lady. “Will you please get 
a fitting-room and a fitter at once?” 

“This is such a surprise,” Vance 
went on incoherently. ‘What are you 
doing here? Your mother—is she well? 
Oh, my dear child, forgive me! I 
hadn’t heard. Don’t let me detain you, 
but—my wife—I want you to meet my 
wife.” 

A cash-boy came grinning toward 
them. 

“The lady says she'll wait for you 
in the carriage,’ he announced. 

Vance, the customer, Charlene, and 
the onlookers all had a sense of confu- 
sion and haste. A minute or two only 
had passed before Charlene, laden with 
chiffons, was opening the door of a 
fitting-booth and ushering her customer 
into it. Vance was going down in the 
elevator, saying to himself that he 
called it very shabby of Imogen. And 
Charlene, with hot cheeks and icy fin- 
gers and fluttering heart, was strug- 
gling with a passion of sudden home- 
sickness, of heart-sickness, of tumultu- 
ous longing for she scarcely knew what. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Say, what did you say to her, 
Gertie?” 

“You sent her away with a fiea in 
her ear, didn’t you, Gertie, all right?” 

The girls were crowded in the cloak- 
rooms, spearing their hats, struggling 
into their coats, powdering their noses, 
pulling their belts down an extra inch, 
laughing, talking, reminiscing, pre- 
paring to go home. Gertie Bannan was 
the heroine of a small group toward 
which Charlene edged her way. Gertie 
was Charlene’s best friend, almost her 
only intimate friend, in the big shop. 
Their acquaintance had for foundation 
the fact that they walked through the 
same long, shadowed cross-street to 
their homes, and for superstructure 
many little kindnesses which Gertie 
had performed for the less sophisti- 


cated girl. 

















“T guess I did,” Gertie boasted now, 
applying a rabbit’s-foot candidly to her 
cheeks—a performance which one or 
two of the others observed with nudges 
and tightening lips. “She says to me: 
‘Are your lunch-rooms and retiring- 
rooms comfortable and_ sanitary? 
‘Comfortable and sanitary?’ I says to 
her, like that. ‘They’re sumptuous,’ I 
says to her. ‘We have half an hour 
forenoon and after,’ I says, ‘for mas- 
sage; it’s so restful, don’t you think? 
And two afternoons a week we all have 
‘a dancing-lesson—Mr. Knapp _ says 
there’s no better exercise; of course 
those are the two afternoons when he 
has to shut up shop.’ Mad! She was 
like a turkey-gobbler for color. She 
said she’d report me for impertinence. 
‘Be sure and show your transfer slip 
when you do,’ I says—the mean skin 
hadn’t even bought a cent’s worth— 
‘they hate to have us rude to customers 
that are leaving a lot of money in the 
shop.’ ” ; 
“Oh, Gertie,” giggled a delighted 
chorus. 

“Well,” contended Gertie, “what did 
she want to come asking fool questions 
for if she didn’t expect fool answers? 
Coming, Shar ?” 

“T’m all ready,” answered Charlene. 
She looked with a little dismay at Ger- 
tie’s cheeks. 

“Gertie,” she whispered, “it—you 
know—the rouge isn’t on even; and— 
es you looked? It’s awfully 
red, 

“Couldn’t get near a glass,” said 
Gertie good-naturedly. “Wipe it off 
even, will you? I’m so pale lately.” 

The two girls pushed their way out 
of the back door into the swarming 
street. Delivery wagons crowded to 
the curbs. Porters were carrying par- 
cels from the packing-rooms to the 
vans. Some of the young men loafed, 
waiting for the appearance of favored 
girls. Other establishments were dis- 
gorging their forces into the: narrow 
highway. Gertie squared her elbows 
and pushed her way along, carrying 
Charlene in her path. Although she 


tossed gay badinage back and forth 
with 


her accustomed _ sprightliness, 
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Charlene recognized a certain tension 
in her manner. 

“Say, Shar,” she began, when they 
had breasted the Broadway torrent and 
were in the comparative quiet east of 
that thoroughfare—‘“say, will you come 
home with me this evening?” 

“Oh, Gertie, I can’t,” cried Char- 
lene, in a worried voice. She could not 
have told why it seemed to her impera- 
tive to get to her room, to have silence 
for her own thoughts and her own ex- 
citement. But since Vance had recog- 
nized her in the shop that afternoon, 
had recognized her and had spoken to 
her with all the old kindness in his 
manner, she had wanted to be by her- 
self. She suspected herself of wanting 
to cry, long, loudly, sobbingly, for the 
old home that he recalled, the old life 
that he represented, for her father and 
her fields, her hills, hey dreams. 

“All right,” said Gertie briefly. But 
there was something more than disap- 
pointment in her voice. 

“I’m sorry,” faltered Charlene. 

“It doesn’t matter. Only—only I 
sha’n’t go home alone.” 

“Why, Gertie!” 

“I won't,” cried Gertie fiercely, pas- 
sionately. “Oh, you don’t know what 
it’s like. He—he—he turned me out 
last night, but she let me in.” 

Charlene was familiar enough with 
the history of Gertie’s home to under- 
stand the indefinite pronouns. Her fa- 
ther had refused her admission to the 
tenement, or had put her out of it; her 
mother had connived against her father. 

“What—oh, you poor Gertie; poor, 
dear Gertie!”” She was broken and in- 
coherent in her sympathy and affec- 
tion. “What made him act like that?” 

“What always makes him act like 
that? What made him act so that 
Larry ran away two years ago? What 
made mother herself say she’d leave 
him—the great drunken brute!” 

In the enfolding, pale, amethystine 
dusk of the May evening, a tear 
coursed its way through poor Gertie’s 
rouge. Charlene, her eyes brilliant with 
sympathy and anger, put her arm across 
her friend’s shoulder. 

“I'll come home with you, if you 
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want me, Gertie,” she said. “I know 
he—he—won’t act quite the same way 
if there’s some one else there. I'll 
come.” 

“TI wish you would,” said Gertie for- 
lornly. ‘Not that it makes much dif- 
ference. You see, he was mad Satur- 
day—I wouldn’t give him any of my 
money, the miserable old soak fe 

“Ssh de 

“I. won't ‘ssh.’ It’s what he is—a 
miserable old soak. And I simply had 
to have some new things—you know 
I’m nearly in rags. And—I can’t tell 
you how he went on. Well, last night 
—I went out. I went to the Murray 
Hill with a friend to see the show, and 
afterward we stopped for a—for some 
cream and cake. When I got home 
it was late. He was home first. My 
gentleman friend left me at the hall 
door, but when I got up-stairs, he”’— 
it was wonderful what hatred and 
dread and repulsion Gertie put into the 
word when it was used to denote her 
father—“he said things to me I’d be 
ashamed to tell you—awful things— 
and he said the likes of me couldn’t 
stay in his house. He made such a 
-noise that the Flynns in front of us and 
the Schmeds across the hall heard him, 
and came to the doors. They told him 
what they thought of him—making a 
row like that in a decent house that 
time of night. And they told him what 
they thought of me, too, all right— 
that I was hard-working and decent, 
and it was no thanks to him that I 
was——” 

Gertie’s voice broke as she recounted 
her virtues. Charlene squeezed her 
arm in dumb sympathy. 

“But he wouldn’t let me in. And I 
turned and said: ‘All right, I'll go and 
be the thing vou say, and you'll answer 
for it on judgment-day,’and went down 
the stairs. But mother came after me, 
and whispered to come in quiet when 
he’d be asleep—— And I’m so sorry 
for her So I went. But to-night 








it just seemed as if I couldn’t go home 
alone.” 

Some one blocked their path. Char- 
lene looked up surprised. 
fected a similar astonishment. 


Gertie af- 
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“Why, Mr. Jones,” she cried. Char- 
lene grasped her arm more tightly. 
Mr. Jones had won distinction at Knapp 
& Seaman’s by buying more gloves in 
a week at Gertie’s counter than the 


most persistent glove wearer could 
wear in a year. Mr. Jones had way- 
laid their evening path before. Mr. 


Jones was not so young as he once 
had been, but he was dapper and “ele- 
gant,” the store declared. 

He fell into step beside them. In 
the light of the early lamps, Gertie’s 
eyes were seen dried of their tears, her 
cheeks brilliant with rouge and excite- 
ment, her pretty, passionate face all 
alight and aglow. Mr. Jones asked if 
she had rested well after their dissipa- 
tion of the preceding evening, and if 
she would again try the theater. Gertie 
hesitated, looked at Charlene. 

“And Miss Harkness, of course,” 
Mr. Jones added pleasantly. 

But Miss Harkness interposed with 
a hasty.refusal. It was strange to her, 
who had her own ideal of a gentleman, 
that Gertie should mistake this palpa- 
ble imitation, loitering at corners, leer- 
ing at women, for genuine. Her re- 
grets were tersely made. Gertie chimed 
in haltingly with others. Mr. Jones 
was insistent. But Gertie’s refusal 
gained strength with its second itera- 
tion. Mr. Jones, with flamboyant sor- 
row, took himself and his English 
checked suit, his close-set eyes, and his 
thin-lipped smile away at the next 
corner. 

The two girls went on to the tene- 
ment which Gertie called home, and the 
querulous, anxious, white-faced wreck 
of a woman whom she called mother. 
By good fortune, her besotted father 
did not come in. The girls ate at the 
cluttered kitchen table in the light of 
an unshaded kerosene-lamp. 

Afterward, they went to a dance at a 
settlement, and Gertie, in a clean, white 
waist and a fresh ribbon belt, played 
the belle with the young men of Good 
Citizenship Club number 8. They 
were the boys of the district; good- 
natured, noisy, irrepressible, tough, or 
gentle of manner as it chanced, rough- 
ly dressed or gotten up after the fash- 
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ion of the sidewalk “dude” of the 
neighborhood. There was one, very 
ruddy of face, very slick of hair, very 
horny and not quite clean of hand, in 
whose arms Gertie, on several occa- 
sions, did the variation of the waltz 
popular in that circle—a long, gliding 
performance of two tightly interlocked 
persons. The settlement managers 
shrugged their shoulders despairingly 
over it, but their suggestions as to an 
improved style fell on deaf ears. And, 
indeed, there seemed to be no more 
evil intention in this remarkable em- 
brace, rhythmically indulged in, among 
the gum-chewing young maidens and 
men of the Lily Club and the Good 
Citizenship Club number 8, than in the 
more decorous waltzing in other sets. 

When the two girls were going 
home, Charlene said timidly, for per- 
sonalities did not come easily to her 
lips: “One of them seemed to like 
you a lot, Gertie.” 

“Neil Blake? Yes, he wants to keep 
steady company with me,” answered 
the girl, with no trace of coquetry. 

“Oh, Gertie! And don’t you like 
him ?” 

“He’s got such red hands,” objected 
Gertie trivially. Before Charlene’s eyes 
there flashed a recollection of Mr. 
Jones’ long, slim hands, growing sir- 
ewy and veinous with years, but pol- 
ished at the nails like a chorus girl’s. 
She sighed. 

“T like him—Neil Blake. Oh, Gertie, 
don’t you really?” 

They paused before the entrance to 
Gertie’s tenement. All along the street 
the children played in the gutters, late 
as it was. The warmth of the spring 
evening had tempted wrappered, slat- 
ternly women to the doors and window- 
ledges. From a saloon across the street 
a phonograph brayed the witticisms of 
the minstrel shows. The _ elevated 
roared past the corner. The trolley 
shrieked and clanged its way through 
the street itself. Along the sidewalk 
from the corner a man reeled toward 
them—big, burly, drunken. 

“There comes my father,” said 
Gertie quietly. “Once he looked like 
Neil, I dare say, to my mother. But he 
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didn’t have any money. He couldn’t 
keep what he made—that’s the Irish of 
it, and Neil’s Irish, too. And they had 
babies regular, and whether they lived 
or died, the house was always cluttered 
and crowded and squalling. And he 
liked to go out and get drunk better 
than to stay in the dirt and the noise. 
And I don’t blame him. I don’t blame 
him. I hate him, Shar, for a drunken 
beast, but I don’t blame him. No, 
thank you, when I go to the devil, ’'m 
not going to take my mother’s road.” 

The saloon across the street had been 
the cause of a timely détour on Mr. 
Bannan’s part. Charlene was fright- 
ened to. her timid heart by Gertie’s 
words and the fatalistic calm of her 
voice and manner. 

“Gertie,” she entreated her friend, 
“don’t—don’t talk like that. Don’t feel 
like that. And—ah, don’t—don’t see 
that Jones man any more. Jones! I 
don’t believe it’s his name at all.” 

“T dare say it isn’t,’ agreed Gertie 
composedly. “But—his money’s real, 
if his name isn’t.” 

Horror-stricken, Charlene dropped 
the other girl’s arm. Gertie looked at 
her strangely under her fine black 
brows. The folding doors across the 
street were swung violently open, and 
Mr. Bannan was ignominiously and 
noisily ejected by a barkeeper whom he 
had tried to pay in the tinsel coin of 
compliment instead of the usual legal 
tender. 

“Good night,’ said Gertie. “I guess 
I’ll get in before he crosses. No, Shar, 
dear, good, little Shar, I'll not try my 
poor mother’s way.” 

Unexpectedly she threw an arm 
around Charlene, kissed her, and then 
left her and tan into the murk of the 
narrow hall. A hideous epithet from 
the lurching drunkard pursued her. 
Charlene hurried toward the corner, 
full of sick forebodings. 

At Mrs. Lynch’s she found the lights 
out in the lower hall. She stumbled 
up to find the rooms of the second 
story open, and some of the girls, who 
were practising home millinery, calling 
encouragement across to one another. 
They greeted her with much interest. 
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An automobile had been there after 
her that evening—an automobile with a 
howling swell in it. Variously they de- 
scribed the machine and its occupant. 
Charlene’s heart beat unevenly. 

“Who’s your pick-up?” they inquired 
cheerfully. She assured them that she 
had no idea. But she was regretting, 
in her foolish little mind, every minute 
spent in Gertie’s wretched home, every 
second at the settlement dance of the 
city hobbledehoys. She climbed to 
her aerie in a rebellious passion against 
the fate that had taken her away from 
home on that one evening of the year. 
A chink of light beneath Duffield 
Shields’ door told her that he was still 
up. She pictured him with his books, 
his magnifying-glasses, his specimens— 
so clean, so busy, so kind, so nobly in- 
terested that the basenesses, the squalid- 
ness of life did not touch him. A pang 
of compunction smote her—why, she 
could not have told. - 

The next day Gertie was not at the 
store. She came no more. At her 
home her mother sobbed and her father 
cursed. When Charlene had heard 
those sounds, she went away with a 
heavier heart than she had ever before 
carried in her breast. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Back of the river the woods were 
pale, feathery masses of green. The 
air was warm and soft, the sunshine 
soothing and gentle. Duffield Shields’ 
tin box was carefully packed with ten- 
der, young, growing things. Some of 
them were not of a rarity to command 
his attention as an eager botanist, but 
he had his own designs for the common 
ferns and the round clumps of violet 
laid away in the damp moss and paper. 
Those designs were connected with 
Charlene, who sat opposite him on the 
high bank of the river and looked 
dreamily toward the city lying east. He 
pictured a low box of the greenery be- 
neath the white sash-curtain of her 
window. A glimpse of Charlene’s tiny 
room, revealed through an accidentally 
open door one day, had taught him 
amazing things about the possibilities 
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of even Mrs. Lynch’s apartments. And ' 
he had been vaguely, pleasantly 
haunted, ever since, by the thought of 
a window-box upon which Charlene’s 
waking eyes should turn gratefully. 

“There’s one gingersnap left,” an- 
nounced Charlene, withdrawing her re- 
gard from the roofs and chimneys of 
New York and turning it upon a paste- 
board lunch-box. “You may have it, 
because”—she laughed at the revela- 
tion of her unselfishness—‘‘because I 
can’t eat any more.” 

He extended his hand. “I can,” he 
announced. “I am as hungry as a hat- 
ter. Do you know how hungry a hatter 
is ?” 

“A hatter isn’t hungry,” she cor- 
rected him gravely. “A hatter is mad; 
one is mad as a hatter.” 

“The madness follows the hunger; 
the hatter goes crazy from lack of 
food.”- Indolently he tossed the non- 
sense back. 

“It’s a bad day to be hungry,” ob- 
served Charlene thoughtfully. “You 
see, it’s Sunday, and dinner is at one 
instead of seven. They are through 
dinner now—barley soup——” 

“With oily patterns on the surface.” 

“Roast beef - 

“Sole leather, you mean.” 

“You needn’t run it down. You'll be 
sorry you missed it when you face the 
cold, sliced corned beef, the prunes, 
the cookies, and the tea to-night.” 

“I’m not going to face them,” de- 
clared Mr. Shields. Charlene looked at 
him in slight, momentary surprise. To 
be sure, he never had graced Mrs. 
Lynch’s Sunday evening board; but 
to-day, when he had invited her, Char- 
lene, to go on a bbtanizing-luncheon- 
picnic in the woods back of Fort Lee, 
she had inferred that he was going to 
bring her home after the expedition, 
and take his place at the slim, disor- 
derly Sunday night feast. 

“Neither, I hope,” pursued the gen- 
tleman, in answer to the lady’s glance, 
“are you going to face that repast. 
There’s going to be a banquet to-night 
to celebrate—guess what?” 

His kind eyes were dancing with 





















pleasure, there was a look of joy all 
about him. Charlene shook her head. 
She could fathom no cause for the holi- 
day mood. 

“To celebrate Mr. D. Shields’ eman- 
cipation from debt,” he told her. ‘The 
last cent I owed I paid yesterday. I’m 
a free man now, Miss*Harkness.” 

At first she flushed up in quick sym- 
pathy with his pleasure. “Oh, I am so 
glad,” she cried. “Ali the college ones, 
and everything? It’s splendid.” 

“A free man—it’s a bully feeling,” he 
assured her. Across her April face an- 
other change ran. Some thought that 
hurt, depressed her, showed in her 
eyes and lips. 

“And you'll be leaving Mrs. Lynch’s 
right away, I suppose,” she hazarded, 
again finding the distant sky-line inter- 
esting. 

Duffield, though kind and sufficiently 
discerning as a usual thing, was, after 
all, a mere man. 

“Bet your life,” he assented promptly 
and cheerfully. “She’s an admirable 
soul, and I wish her every manner of 
luck. But to think that I may once 
more come into the land of clean tow- 
els and napkins—really clean towels 
and napkins!—vyou don’t know how it 
makes me feel. I could toss my hat 
in the air over it.” 

- Then, across his masculine preoccu- 
pation with his own immediate affairs, 
some perception seemed to flash. He 
saw the profile resolutely presented to 
him—the round little chin held so 
proudly, the curve of the slim young 
neck, the delicate obscuration of the 


brow and eyes by the blown, brown. 


hair. His heart, to his own great sur- 
prise, began to beat unevenly and heav- 
ily. 

“Do—you—mind?” he asked slowly 
and stumblingly, though directly. 
Charlene turned her face full upon him, 
eyebrows slightly raised, brown eyes 
wide and puzzled. 

“Mind?” she said, with elaborately 
apparent bewilderment. “Mind what?” 

“My—my going away from the 
house,” he floundered, rather horrified 
at the coxcomb sound of his query. 
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Charlene laughed melodiously. “Of 
course we Shall all miss you,’ she 
granted him, with disarming, confusing 
politeness. “But——” 

“We'll still have our lessons?” He 
was pleading now, and quite unaware 
of the process by which he had been 
reduced to suppliancy. 

“Oh, I hope so—as often as we have 
the time.” 

“No.” He grew dogged. “No such 
haphazard business as that. Sundays, 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays, as we have 
been doing.” 

“You could get on alone with the 
French perfectly now,” she demurred. 
She herself was a little amazed at this 
power of disguise that had come to her 
at call. She was so ashamed of that 
revealing look of dismay with which 
she had realized his announcement. 

“Well, I am not going to,” replied 
Mr. Shields with finality. “We are go- 
ing to have our lessons in just the same 
way. Promise it—or——” 

He arose, brushed some dirt from his 
clothes, and stood looking down at her. 
He had intended the tomfoolery of a 
threat about the dinner of that evening, 
but, as he looked, the phrase fled his 
lips. He found himself stirred by a de- 
sire to touch her, to draw her to him, 
to kiss her. Angrily he shook his 
shoulders once, as though throwing off 
the temptation of his longings. It was 
nonsense. He was not in love with the 
child—he had never thought of such a 
thing! He was sorry for her, he was 
grateful to her, he liked her gentle 
presence—that was all! And here were 
the vagrant desires of a cad creeping 
up within him! He wouldn’t allow 
them. 

“We'll have our lessons surely,” he 
resumed, in quite a different tone from 
the one in which he had begun. “Just 
as many as you can spare the time for. 
And now, Miss Harkness, will you do 
me the honor to celebrate my escape 
from my creditors with me to-night, 
not at Mrs. Lynch’s ?” 

What we say is so small a part of 
what we convey to our companions! 
Aloud there had been no word spoken 
to chill the girl,.to fill her with the 
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desolated sense of loneliness that was 
so often hers. But that swift, unspoken 
dialogue of his with himself, not wholly 
understood by him, not indicated to her 
by any external agent of expression, 
had left its imprint upon the conversa- 
tion as clearly as a palimpsest shows 
traces of many records. She was very 
heavy-hearted as she accepted his kind 
invitation, and the little jest and bur- 
lesque of the grand manner with which 
she strove to lighten her gloom fell 
flat, she knew. 

It was in a quiet hotel restaurant 
that the feast came to pass. There was 
no braying of bands, no extreme glitter 
of lights, no marvel of decoration. The 
guests were evidently unobtrusive peo- 
ple who lived in the hotel, or unobtru- 
sive people from the neighborhood 
whom the exigencies of housekeeping 
sent out for their Sunday evening meal. 
But Charlene breathed deep with de- 
light when she entered the room. Her 
feet caressed the thick pile of the car- 
pet. Her eyes approved the satiny 
texture of the white napery, the pol- 
ished brilliance of the silver, the sheen 
of the china. The simple viands of 
Duffield’s choosing seemed to her won- 
derful. But yet, through all her de- 
light in the quiet comfort and luxury, 
her heart was vaguely heavy and lonely. 

The next morning she was leaving 
the house with a stream of girls bound 
for the shops when an expressman 
drove up and demanded Mr. Shields’ 
trunk. It seemed to her that there was 
almost a fatal presagement in it. 


CHAPTER VII. 


There were many ways in which the 
phenomenon which met Mrs. Lorimer’s 
eyes at the Sans Souci Tavern might 
be described. It all depended upon the 
will and the knowledge of the describer. 
To the totally uninformed observer, 
with no malicious proclivities, it was 
merely a very pretty, tremulously hap- 
py young girl dining with a young man 
obviously of the Grand Seigneur class 
beneath the sparkling, colored lights 
of an open-air restaurant. To Vance 
Trevelyn, the young seigneur in ques- 
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tion, the aspect of the case was mani- 
fold. One of his many selves said, with 
the casuist’s indisputability, that he was 
being kind to a poor, overworked girl, 
who was, after a fashion, a dependent 
of his family. Another, with vindictive 
satisfaction, announced that he was 
paying Imogen out for her cool, tempo- 
rary desertion of him on the flimsy 
pretext of being needed by her sister 
in Paris. A third ego—for Vance was 
a many-sided product of his generation 
—informed him that he was acting a 
despicable part, and imposing shame- 
fully upon a very unsophisticated girl’s 
ignorance of social usages. And still 
another voice silenced all the others 
with a careless: ‘Oh, bother the con- 
ventions! I’m doing no harm. I’m 
amused ; she’s given the fresh air which 
she needs—poor, pale little thing !—and 
it’s nobody’s blamed business, anyway.” 

As for Charlene, she was beyond 
definitions. She was awed, proud, 
frightened, shy. All the veneration 
which had been born and bred in her 
for the authority of the house of Trev- 
elyn was given to its representative. If 
Vance had told her to pitch herself 
headlong from the tower of the highest 
building in the city, she would have had 
to think twice before apologetically re- 
fusing. She had run home on many 
an errand of Vance’s to her father in 
the old, unforgotten, beautiful days at 
Maplecroft. When he, riding by, had 
laughed and called: “Here, catch 
this!” she had caught that! And now, 
when she was hot and weary and lone- 
ly, behold! the young sun-god of her 
childhood came, and with casual impe- 
riousness and utter kindness said: 
“Come, ride, rest, eat, -drink, forget 
your drudgery.” What should she do 
but obey, gratefully and yet fearfully? 
For suppose she should requite that 
magnificent benevolence by wearying 
him? 

It had begun, this era of tranced de- 
light, only a fortnight ago. The day 
had been a horrible one at the store. 
All the women in New York had come 
to Knapp & Seaman’s, and had de- 
manded to be outfitted, immediately— 
themselves, their sons and their daugh- 
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“Good evening, Miss Harkness,” said Mr. Shields. “Don’t apologize, please——” 


ters, their man servants and their maid 
servants—for their summer _ holidays. 
The mercury had performed a record- 
breaking ascension. The real Irish lace 
bolero, which was thoughtfully in- 
tended to save a silk-petticoated blue 
chambray from the reproach of inex- 
pensiveness, had disappeared from the 
stock of the costume department, and 
the young ladies connected with that 
section were in the throes of proving 
that they had never seen or handled it. 
All over the shop, girls had been faint- 
ing from the unseasonable, sultry heat, 
and from the imitative hysteria which 
makes swooning an epidemic in the big 





stores at the rush seasons. Oh, it had 
been a terrible day! 
Charlene, aching in every nerve 


from the strain of it, had pushed out 
into the swarming back street at closing 
time. Her head throbbed with pain; 
the thought of Mrs. Lynch’s dining- 
room table almost nauseated her. It 
was Tuesday night—the first Tuesday 
since Duffield Shields’ change of resi- 
dence. She was too worn and ill even 
to wonder if he would remember to 
come for his French lesson, too full of 
pains to care whether he did or not. 
With ineffable tiredness and loathing 
she thought of her own box of a room. 
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Jot even the green pots of the pre- 
ceding Sunday’s gift could impart any 
freshness to it in her thoughts. 

She was alone as she walked east- 
ward toward the discomforts from 
which her tired mind could picture no 
escape, and suddenly she was horrified 
to find that she had spoken her wretch- 
edness aloud. Her own voice smote 
her ears, saying: “Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” 
She actually stood still in confusion 
when she realized what she had done— 
at home no one ever talked to himself 
unless he was crazed! In the close, 
summer air she blushed for her lapse 
from decorum, and paused at the curb 
a moment as though to repair it. Only 
a few feet beyond her a big motor-car 
lay stalled. Its driver was hidden from 
view after the habit of chauffeurs in 
accidents. And as Charlene looked, its 
owner, leaning over the side of the ton- 
neau, said sharply: “Never mind, now. 
We’ve missed the ferry. Might as well 
give it up and take your time.” * 

Charlene had remained transfixed at 
the sound of the voice. It was Vance 
Trevelyn’s. Something—perhaps the 
intensity of her regard—compelled his 
gaze toward her as he withdrew it from 
the gutter. He gave an exclamation, 
and was out of the car in an instant. 

That had been the beginning. He 
had poured forth a stream of informa- 
tion and of inquiry. He had been 
bound for New Jersey to make a run 
down the coast for a breath of air, but 
the untoward accident—no, the fortu- 
nate accident !—had delayed him. The 
other fellows would have gone without 
him. Did she know that he was-a poor, 
lonely, quasi widower, whose wife was 
lost to him in the maze of Paris shops? 
No? Well, he was—Mrs. Trevelyn 
had sailed only last week to join her 
sister abroad for awhile. Perhaps he 
himself would run over later, and they 
would return together. By the way, 
had Violet had a chance to look up 
Charlene before she went off to Maine? 
No? That was strange. Violet had 


been so immensely charmed to hear that 
he had unexpectedly run against her old 
playmate of Maplecroft, and had ex- 
tracted Charlene’s address with the 
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avowed intention of renewing the child- 
ish acquaintance before she and Red- 
ding—of course Charlene had heard all 
about that silly, satisfactory match ?— 
were off. No? Ah, what a great 
many things he would have to tell her 
—nearly a whole decade’s worth of 
history and anecdote! They had better 
begin at once. She had no engage- 
ment, had she, which would prevent her 
coming for a little, cooling spin with 
him, and then for dinner? 

“Ah, you mustn’t say ‘no,’” he had 
pleaded, when, at the end of his rapid 
flow of talk, she had obviously hesi- 
tated. “Think of the years and years 
it has been since I saw you. Come and 
let us talk about the hills. Do you re- 
member . 

And on the wings of that “do you 
remember” she was borne back to the 
Berkshire country. Gone were the 
aches and pains. Gone was everything 
but a confused, dizzy sense of pride and 
pleasure, with loneliness throbbing 
through it like the minor strain through 
a dance. There was a touch of embar- 
rassed shame, too; her garments—she 
glanced at them with timid disapprov- 
al, and hesitated. 

“Aren't they this week’s style?” he 
asked her, laughing. “I can never tell 
anything about these matters. All I 
know is that you look very sweet.” 

It was bald and banal enough, but 
there were sincerity and kindness in the 
voice, and these warmed Charlene’s 
heart like a cordial. The spin through 
the city, until, in a minute, it seemed, 
the park was reached, the breeze blow- 
ing freshly upon her hot forehead from 
the acres of trees and shrubs, the deli- 
cate viands, chosen not to sustain life 
at the least possible expense, but to 
tempt, to pique the appetite which they 
satisfied—all these things were won- 
derful and delicious to her. 

It had been late when they wheeled 
into Mrs. Lynch’s shabby block—so 
late that the front steps, occupied 
earlier in the evening by men in their 
shirt-sleeves, and ladies in equal though 
less unattractive dishabille, were empty. 
Charlene, for some reason she did not 
too carefully diagnose, was glad of the 
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comparative desertion of her shabby 
neighborhood. But on Mrs. Lynch’s 
steps, when the car paused, she saw the 
red flicker from the bowl of a pipe. 

She stepped from the car, Vance 
awaiting to hand her out courtierwise. 
A long figure rose from the steps. The 
smoker was Duffield Shields. 

“Oh!” she had cried, suddenly re- 
membering the Tuesday evening les- 
sons. “Oh, Mr. Shields!” 

“Good evening, Miss Harkness,” said 
Mr. Shields. “Don’t apologize, 
please ” for she had begun an eager 
rush of explanation. “I loitered—out 
of force of habit, I suppose; and be- 
cause it seemed too hot for the exer- 
tion of going home again immediately. 
But it is absolutely all right, I assure 
you, about the French. I’m afraid it’s 
going to be too warm for lessons, any- 
way, for awhile.” 

Then he had achieved what he flat- 
tered himself was an indifferent “Good 
night,” and had sauntered off, leaving 
to Vance the privilege of the last 
adieus. So, he thought, he revenged 
himself for his three-hour wait upon 
Mrs. Lynch’s informal stoop, and the 
society it had enforced upon him. So, 
he thought, he cried quits with Charlene 
for coming home with this stranger— 
when had he seen the brute before? 
Very high did he hold his head as he 
walked away from Charlene—until an 
automobile whizzed by him, and flashed 
into the broad avenue at the corner. 
Then pity and rage had threatened to 
strangle pride and its resolutions. 
But 

“What is it to me?” demanded Mr. 
Shields of himself. “I’m not in love 
with the poor, foolish, little thing. And 
if she’s that kind’—he scowled darkly 
after the disappearing motor-car—‘I 
don’t want anything to do with her.” 

“But she’s not—she’s not that kind,” 
clamored an angry voice within him, as 
though his own honor had been ques- 
tioned. And another said, though he 
tried to stifle it: “She forgot the les- 
son; she does not care, she does not 
care !” 

On the whole, it was a rather miser- 
able young man who had marched him- 
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self home to his superior lodgings that 
night, telling himself that it was much 
too hot for lessons! 

And that night had been two weeks 
before the one when Mrs. Lorimer’s 
astonished, disapproving eyes had be- 
held Charlene dining, with an air of 
sufficient familiarity with the process, 
beneath the twinkling lights in the ar- 
bors of the Sans Souci Tavern. She 
had frowned so swiftly that her com- 
panions, a party of old friends, had 
asked her the reason. 

“Oh, nothing much,” she answered, 
with a half-laugh. “Or at least some- 
thing I should be used to by this time. 
I’ve just learned again that I am not 
infallible in my character-reading.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Gertie, diffusing more perfume than 
the canons of a severe taste permit, ra- 
diating patronage, shaking out the 
aroma of prosperity from her cham- 
pagne-colored voile, had been back to 
the store—a customer who put Miss 
Vannie Vanderpool to the blush for 
capriciousness. Gertie proclaimed her- 
self married, and as proof of her as- 
sertion she ordered goods sent to Mrs. 
Reginald Jones, on an upper West Side 
street. Charlene had been privileged to 
sell her the frocks which she selected. 
There had been one which she regret- 
fully declined to order. 

“It’s a peach, all right,” she pro- 
nounced, eying it critically; “but it’s 
not my style.” It was black and thin; 
the fabric achieved the effect of airi- 
ness, despite the color. There was lace 
set in the yoke revealingly, yet not too 
candidly. 

“Tt’s a model,” sighed Charlene. She 
did not altogether like to put it away 
again, its dull transparency and grace 
had so won her. 

“Tt would suit you down to the 
ground,” said Gertie. 

“Tt’s not likely to,” answered Char- 
lene. She spoke a little bitterly. One 


does not dine at beautifully laid tables 
in town and suburb without becoming 
aware of the enhancing value of pretty 
clothes, no matter how naive a child of 
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nature one is. And in proportion as 
one’s host is kind and utterly consid- 
erate, one wishes to do him honor. 
Gertie marked the bitterness. Her 
face flushed and paled a little before 
she spoke again. 

“Shar,” she said quickly and softly, 
“come up and spend the day with me, 
and we'll make you one like it! I'll 
give you the stuff—it’ll be a present, 
and I’d love to! And we'll have a 
sewing-bee, you and I. You know I’m 
a wonder at clothes—served a beastly 
apprenticeship with Hardique. Will 
you?” 

“Oh, Gertie, would he let you—your 
husband? Can he afford it? And, oh, 
Gertie, why don’t you go to see 
your mother, and let her know all 
about 2” 

“Ssh! We have to keep the wedding 
secret. Mr. Jones has an awful old 
mother, who would disinherit him if 
she knew he had married a shop-girl,” 
said Gertie glibly. “And my mother 
knows—I send her more than I was 
ever able to before. I don’t dare face 
—you know—him. My father. You 
know what he is—he’d tell Reginald’s 
mother, for pure spite. About the 
dress? Of course I mean it. Come on. 
To-morrow’s a half-day for you, and 
we can go on working, Sunday. Mr. 
Jones has to go out of town, anyway, 
for Sunday with—his mother. Please.” 

“Oh, Gertie! I’d—lI’d love to!” 
Old-fashioned prejudices as to the way 
of passing Sunday had been met and 
vanquished in the half-second between 
the “Oh, Gertie!”’ and the rest of the 
sentence. It was such a pretty gown! 
And if the horrid Mr. Jones were go- 
ing to be away with his horrider moth- 
er, what a pleasant day she and Gertie 
could have! And Vance had gone off 
to some distant spot on Long Island to 
spend Saturday and Sunday. And 
Gertie had always been clever with her 
needle! ; ! 

Mrs. Lorimer, full of an intention 
which had been growing in her mind 
since the night when she had seen Char- 
lene at the Sans Souci—an intention to 
break her lifelong rule and to meddle, 
to interfere, to advise, caution, influ- 
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ence by the crude means of speech— 
came through the department. She 
saw Charlene and her customet. Her 
face hardened at sight of Gertie in her 
new finery. She witnessed a rapturous 
parting between the girls. 

“It’s no use,” she told herself. “I 
was really deceived. I thought her 
such a gentle, modest, little thing, and 
believed that even her appearance with 
young Trevelyn could be explained 
creditably. But she’s evidently inti- 
mate with that wretched Bannan girl— 
who is unmistakable. It’s no use, [ 
won't say anything. Let her dine 
where she pleases—with whom she 
pleases. It’s the beginning of the end 
for so many of them.” 

She walked back to the elevator, and 
was swept aloft to her office, where 
she frowningly studied vacation sched- 
ules and planned a shop excursion to 
Seabright. After all, that was what 
she was paid to do—not to go off on 
side-tracks seeking whom she might 
drag from the paths of their own 
choice! In the haven of her respecta- 
bility, Mrs. Lorimer was unaccustom- 
edly satiric with herself for the next 
hour. 

Gertie’s husband was as good as 
Gertie’s promise. He was absent. The 
flat was an airy one, and the two girls 
spent the day and a half, comfortably 
and even gaily, in manufacturing a 
copy of the French model. Gertie was 
curiously vague, to be sure, about her 
Mr. Jones, but, then, Charlene was no 
more interested in him than the barest 
politeness required. The meals which 
Gertie’s colored maid served were 
palatable even to Charlene’s newly ac- 
quired taste in viands. The companion- 
ship had been unexpectedly grateful, 
too, to the lonely girl. 

When evening came they exchanged 
the wrappers in which they had kept 
cool all day ‘for street clothes. Gertie 
offered to accompany Charlene part of 
the way home. The open cars, she 
opined, would afford them a cooling 
off and an agreeable sense of society. 

The car they boarded happened to be 
sparsely filled. On the front seat they 
caught every breeze. Gertie’s large hat 

















was lifted by the zephyrs, and became 
thereby very conspicuous. Somehow, 
Gertie was altogether conspicuous— 
from her up-blown chip brim to her 
high heels and her laced instep, from 
her collar of beads to her girdle of 
snake-skin. And surely Gertie’s hair 
was brighter than it had once been. 
Charlene began to feel uncomfortable 
at the attention they attracted. When, 
finally, three men, all somewhat “the 
worse for wear,” as Gertie phrased it, 
took the seat opposite them and began 
to address remarks at, if not to, them, 
she begged Gertie, in a whisper, to get 
off the car. 

“And -have these Johnnies followin’ 
us to the sidewalk?” said Gertie quite 
distinctly. ‘No, sir. We stay where 
we are. But I'll ask the conductor to 
put the drunken loafers off. - 

“Oh, please, no,” whispered Char- 
lene, in agonies at the thought of at- 
tracting any more attention than they 
had already gained. And then from 
two or three seats behind them a man 
swung his way along the platform and 
into the aisle between the front seats. 

“Good evening, Miss Harkness,” said 
a strong voice, which seemed, somehow, 
to be addressed to the three men oppo- 
site also. “I thought it was you from 
the seat where [I sat.” 

“Oh, Mr. Shields!’’ cried Charlene, in 
a gust of relief. She had planned, since 
his defection a month ago, to treat him 
with a chilling hauteur when their paths 
should cross again. And here she was 
ready to fling herself and all her trou- 
ble upon him the instant he appeared! 

He sat beside the girls, was intro- 
duced to Gertie, and rode with them to 
the cross-street on which Mrs, Lynch’s 
was situated. 

“T guess, if you'll take Miss Hark- 
ness the rest of the way home,” Gertie 
addressed him at this juncture, “T’ll 
take a car right back. Mr.—my hus- 
band—might come in and wonder 
where I was.” 

Duffield agreed without much de- 
mur to this plan. And, as he and Char- 
lene walked due east through the hot 
street, he tactfully began the work of 
reinstating himself in her regard. 
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“You mustn’t be seen with that wom- 
an or any one like her,” he said magis- 
terially, “if you wish to avoid such un- 
pleasant experiences as you had aboard 
the car to-night.” ; 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Charlene. 

“T don’t care to expiain any further,” 
said Mr. Shields. “But you must see 
that she is the sort of person likely to 
attract an undue amount of attention.” 

“She’s very pretty, if that’s what you 
mean,” said Miss Harkness mutinously. 

“That is not what I mean.” 

“Then I don’t understand you. You 
talk like the girls at the. store, who are 
jealous of her because she is so pretty 
and has married so well. But I don’t 
suppose you are jealous of her?” 

Thus Charlene endeavored, late 
though it was, to imbue her manner 
with some of the scorn she had in- 
tended it to show forth to Mr. Duffield 
Shields, when they should meet again. 

“Please don’t defend her,” he an- 
swered wearily. “You—can’t fail to 
see what ‘i 

The things that had been said at the 
store when Gertie had left it, the things 
that had been said only two days since, 
her mother’s tears, her father’s oaths, 
the peculiar atmosphere of the place in 
which she lived, the insulting attitude 
of the men on the car, all these recurred 
to Charlene, reenforcing Duffield’s un- 
spoken charges. But there was in her 
a resentment against him for some 
slight she had not quite defined, as well 
as a passionate, pitying loyalty for the 
one girl who had shown her love in 
the careless, cruel horde of the city. 
She paused abruptly. 

“If you think my friends not good 
enough for you,” she began weakly, im- 
potently enough, “then 4 

“They are good enough for me; it is 
you for whom they are not good 
enough,” he interrupted her stubborn- 
ly. “Can’t you see, don’t you really 
see e 

At this opportune moment, the 
murky light of the street, shining 
through the thick, July air, was reen- 
forced by the headlight from a motor- 
car. It was just steaming away 
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from Mrs. Lynch’s. Duffield paused 
abruptly. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” he said 
formally. “I forget that we are no 
longer mutually pupil and teacher. Cer- 
tainly you are quite competent to 
choose your friends—and doubtless 
you choose the kind you like.” 

“Good night, Mr. Shields,” flashed 
Charlene. She was in a rage, though 
she scarcely knew why it was so fierce 
a one. “Good night. I have learned 
something about the choice of friends 
to-night, thanks to you.” 

“T understand you. You may be sure 
that I shall not attempt to impose my 
friendship upon you.” 

They bowed coldly to each other, and 
Charlene ran hastily up the stone steps. 
In her own room she slammed the door 
behind her, as though she feared pur- 
suit. She flung herself and the box 
which contained her new frock upon 
the bed and cried: “Poor Gertie, poor 
Gertie! Oh, how could she? Why 
did she? What else could she do? I'll 
never, never forgive him—never. Ah, 
I wonder if he will be back to-morrow.” 

In some such jumble as this ran her 
restless thoughts and surmises. But 
when she began to think of Vance’s 
return, the thought of Gertie and the 
thought of Duffield fell away from her. 
The world narrowed to a pair of laugh- 
ing blue eyes. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The new dress was very becoming. 
Vance told her so. Vance pretended, 
with the burlesque humor which had 
entranced her childhood, to be dazzled 
by her fashionable air and her brilliance 
as she came down the stairs to the aw- 
ful parlor of Mrs. Lynch. She had 
thought that he was not coming. He 
had sent her no note, no word, had 
made no appointment with her, and she 
had come drearily home from the store 
at six o’clock. Knapp & Seaman 
made their five-o’clock closing as brief 
a period as possible. 

She had gone to her room to brush 
her hair, to change her wilted stock, 
and:to wash her hands, as enough prep- 








aration for Mrs. Lynch’s evening ban- 
quet. And to her, gloomily engaged in 
these perfunctory toilet rites, the good 
Mrs. Lynch herself had puffed up the 
stairs. 

“He’s down in the parlor,” she an- 
nounced, sitting, uninvited, upon the 
edge of Charlene’s narrow bed. “Mr. 
I’m-Monarch-of-All-I-Survey. I asked 
his name—I always do. I don’t know 
that my young ladies want to go down 
to see people who are ashamed to let 
their names be known. But he smiled, 
and said: ‘I think she’s expecting me.’ 
So you are, I. guess, about all the time. 
But it don’t pay, child. There ain’t 
any of them worth it. I’ve tried two, 
and I know. I hope he means honest.” 
This last was more in the nature of a 
query than a declaration of any real 
hope. But Charlene had not answered. — 
She was confronted with the difficulty 
of not knowing just what to answer. 
She did not know how universally true 
it is that it is almost impossible to ex- 
plain the peculiar righteousness of 
one’s own unconventionality. And to- 
night, thanks to Mrs. Lorimer, Char- 
lene knew what an’ unconventional 
course hers had been during the past 
few weeks. 

The knowledge had added excite- 
ment to her anticipation. She must go 
about with him no more—that she 
knew. No matter how instinctively 
she obeyed his behests, this one she 
must obey no more. It had all been 
put to her very kindly, very candidly, 
very unmistakably. 

“As far as the firm can manage it 
by careful supervision of the working 
force, Miss Harkness,’ Mrs. Lorimer 
had said, “it wishes to have thoroughly 
reliable, self-respecting men and women 
in its employ. You know how difficult 
that is in a place where there are so 
many persons from all ranks. It isn’t 
usually our custom to talk much—to 
warn. But I liked you, if you will let 
me be personal. I was sure your indis- 
cretions were the result of—social ig- 
norance—even before you explained 
the situation. It was very sweet of 
you, my dear, to do that. For I might 
have seemed merely a meddlesome old 
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thing! But be guided by me—as your 
friend who knows the world better than 


been doing in your 
own section lately, 
who are suspected? 
The girls who are 
known to be lively, 
to be associating 
with men with 
whom, for any rea- 
son, they should not 
associate. In the 
men’s departments it 
is the same way. If 
there are shortages, 
trouble of any sort, 
who are suspected? 
The men who gam- 
ble, drink, frequent 
the loud restaurants 
—oh, the firm 
knows it all. A 
place like this 
couldn’t run without 
its detective system. 
And—it’s all much 
thore important out 
of the store than in 
it. It’s your future 
happiness you jug- 
gle with, dear child.” 

It had been a long 
talk, and Charlene 
had come forth 
humbled, touched, 
enlightened. S he 
had felt another kiss 
than Gertie’s on her 
cheek, and her heart 
was warm with a 
sense of friendliness, 
though it ached with 
new knowledge and 
the premonition of 


She had gone down to the dingy parlor with 


lonely days. But of the copy of the model frock on her 
course one _ could lissome young figure. 
not, without ex- 

planation, suddenly drop one’s old 


friends, ignore their kindnesses, dis- by 
dain, cut them. 
So she had gone down to the dingy 














again, between nine and ten. 
were hatless girls aboard, who had 
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parlor with the copy of the model 
frock on her lissome young figure, and 


you do. It’s important, as far as the a pretty hat shading her eyes. 

shop is concerned. A cab awaited 
When things go them outside. He 
wrong, as they have explained that he 


had come in late 
from Long Island, 
and had sent the 
faithful motor to the 
garage for a little 
rest. Nevertheless, 
they were not to 
dine in the stuffy 
city. The hansom 
would take them to 
South Ferry, a boat 
to Staten Island, 
where some one had 
told him of a won- 
derful place—would 
she like that? 

She faltered that 
she would. She 
wondered when she 
ought to begin to 
tell him that it was 
not right for her to 
go about with him, 
and that she was not 
going to do so any 


longer. Not in the 
hansom, she was 
sure. 


The boat down 
the bay was soon 
revealed to her not 
to be the suitable 
place for the an- 
nouncement, either. 
The _ dinner-table, 
spread in an arbor, 
served by the pro- 


prietor himself, 
French, eager, de- 
lighted with mon- 


sieur’s praise, deso- 
lated by madame’s 
lack of appetite, was 
equally ill adapted 
for the disclosure. 


A desultory, tardy moon had risen 
the time they crossed the water 


There 
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come out for the breeze; boys lolled by 
them in the angles of the deck seats; 
Charlene and Vance had the stern al- 
most to themselves. 

The lights of the city swam ahead 
before her eyes. The boat moved on 
with mighty rhythmic sound and mo- 
tion. The city, that must end it all, 
grew nearer. If only the voyage, the 
little, little voyage would never end! 

On the lower deck beneath them, a 
German singing society, coming home 
from a “fest” on the island, broke sud- 
denly into song—singing as only Ger- 
mans can, with great-chested strength 
subdued to sweetness. Charlene lis- 
tened, trembling. 


Anna of Tharaw, my true love of old, 
Thou art my life and my goods and my gold. 


It rang out into the deep blue of the 
night. The lonely child, who was to 
put away something very dear to her 
heart, gave a little sob as the strains 
floated clear. 

“Charlene!” cried Vance. He had 
been looking down over the rail of the 
upper deck into the pit below, indolent 
enjoyment in all his bearing. 

“Thou art my life and my goods and 
my gold,” rumbled a bass. Vance had 
caught her ungloved hand. It shook in 
his like an aspen leaf. 

“Charlene! Dear heart—dear child, 
what is it ?” 

“It is—it is—that I must not see you 
any more,” she wept, careless of what 
her tears revealed. 

“So they’ve spoiled your innocence 
with their evil knowledge, have they?” 
he demanded, with: fine fervor. “They 
forbid your old playmate to you be- 
cause he has a wife? They deny you 
to him when he needs you—needs you 
so much, dear, kind, little Charlene— 


for the same excellent reason? Oh, 
the social constitution is a _ lovely 
thing!” 


He was very eloquent in denuncia- 
tion. To Charlene, the eloquence was 
novel, original, the arguments incon- 
trovertible; perhaps they were also to 
him. But she mustered from some 


source the strength to oppose it all: 
“T must not. 


You know I must not.” 
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They rode back and forth several 
times while Vance arraigned the cruel 
order of civilization which forbade a 
man to eat his cake and have it, too. 
The singing society had left at the end 
of the first trip over, but the air seemed 
to Charlene still vibrant with the re- 
frain: 


Thou art my life and my goods and my gold. 


When finally they descended from 
the upper deck and pushed toward the 
lights of the Battery Park, Charlene 
heard an exclamation close to her. Miss 
Irene MacCarthy and Mr. Scranders, 
with friends, were running for a Broad- 
way car. But Miss MacCarthy had 
stopped abruptly. 

“Why, Miss Harkness!” she ex- 
claimed, with unprecedented cordiality, 
“who would have thought of seeing you 
here?” Her eyes were fastened upon 
Charlene’s frock, rather than on the 
girl’s pale, tear-stained face. Vance 
glared impatiently at her. Charlene 
murmured greetings and escaped, pur- 
sued by Miss MacCarthy’s voice: “It 
is. I know it is. I tell you Pd know 
it anywhere.” 


Anna of Tharaw, my true love of old, 
Thou art my life and my goods and my gold. 


The wheels of the cab revolved to 
the refrain. She heard Vance hum- 
ming it softly to himself as she leaned 
back in her corner of the vehicle. In 
one evening many things had _ been 
made suddenly plain to her; she was 
woman grown now. And what she was 
praying, with a child’s ardor, was a 
woman’s prayer—that no rush of pro- 
tective tenderness, no emotion, worn to 
the sudden-snapping point, would in- 
duce him to touch her. She felt his ca- 
resses, insubstantial and unreal, in the 
air about her. If one should become 
actual, she felt that something would 
give way within her, that new knowl- 
edge, new feeling, new weakness, would 
overwhelm her. So she prayed that his 
hand might nct touch hers, his shoul- 
der brush hers. And Mr. Trevelyn, by~ 
the help of much self-communion and 
castigation, was providentially helped to 
answer her prayer. 














He stood on the step below her, final- 
ly, on the deserted, narrow, midnight 
street. His head was bared. 

“Good night, dear little girl,” he 
said. “You don’t know what you are 
taking away from me—all that is best 
in me+my boyhood, my boyhood mem- 
ories. Never mind. You are quite 
right and they are quite right—the 
wise persons who have made little Char- 
lene so suddenly wise. Only—tell them 
this—and think of it sometimes your- 
self, please, my dear—you leave a gap 
in my life, and I leave you utterly un- 
touched!” - 

“Good-by,” shivered Charlene stupid- 
ly. She had no fluent words of fare- 
well. 

Up the stairs she climbed to the re- 
frain: 


Thou art my life and my goods and my gold. 


CHAPTER X. 


It was two o’clock in the afternocn. 
Charlene, white-faced and staring, sat 
on a bench in the upper end of the 
park. She looked dazed, so that pass- 
ers-by turned once or twice to stare at 
her. Occasionally her lips workéd as 
though she were speaking. 

She could not quite realize her posi- 
tion. Discharged, branded a thief, ac- 
cused, by implication, of things more 
dreadful yet—it was stupefying. She 
sat huddled, cold, in spite of the hot, 
breathless July air, and tried to force 
her benumbed brain to work. 

She had gone late to work—that was 
the beginning of her terrible day. But 
it was only at daylight that she had 
fallen into a troubled, broken sleep— 
and then how it had lasted! How her 
heavy head had refused the summons 
of bells and clocks! So she had strug- 
gled to the store late, and had been 
docked two hours. A curious lethargy 
had possessed her, however, and she 
had stayed in the establishment, await- 
ing the hour when she might report for 
work, 

It came, and with: it confusion—a 
drawing away of her fellows, a tri- 
umphant scorn on the part of her old 
enemy, Miss MacCarthy, a puzzled, 
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angry, questioning air from Miss De- 
laney. She had been summoned to the 
manager’s office. 

Bewildered, she had heard herself 
accused of the theft of a Paris model 
frock. She had been seen wearing it 
the evening before. 

“That?” cried Charlene. 
a copy.” 

“Where is the original?’ They 
snapped the question at her. She did 
not know—either in. its cause or sold, 
she supposed. She was curtly informed 
that it was a waste of time for her to 
assume any such ignorance; the frock 
had not been sold; neither was it in its 
case or in the workrooms for copy- 
ing. It had been stolen—like a lace 
bolero, like the Mechlin net of a cer- 
tain sleeve, like half a dozen things 
during the last month. 

“But I made my dress—I and Miss 
Bannan—Mrs. Jones. I can prove it.” 

“The testimony of that young per- 
son is likely to do you as little good as 
her friendship,” declared the manager. 

They had badgered her fiercely, she 
could scarcely remember all the ways! 
They had alluded to her own frequent 
presence in various public places, to her 
acquaintance with a man well known 
in the society circles of the town—to 
her being with him on the preceding 
evening alone, at an unseemly hour. 
Mrs. Lorimer, who was present at the 
hearing, cast such a look at her at this 
that Charlene started toward her. 

“Oh, let me tell how it happened,” 
she began, but they had bade her sit 
down again, and she had heard Mrs. 
Lorimer say icily to the manager that 
she feared she had been much deceived 
in her estimate of the young woman. 

And by and by, when she had shown 
that she could not be badgered into 
confession, she found herself leaving 
the shop discharged, disgraced, un- 
done. 

She had hurried to Gertie’s with the 
wild feeling that perhaps, after all, her 
friend’s testimony might help her. But 
Gertie was not in the flat, and the col- 
ored maid did not know when she 
would return. So Charlene had 
scrawled a little, frantic note and left 


“But that’s 
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it. Then she had found her way into 
the park, automatically, as it were, com- 
ing to the northern end, which, a little 
rougher, a little wilder than the south- 
ern, reminded her of her beloved coun- 
try. 

A sudden thunder-shower cleared the 
air and emptied the park of its after- 
noon nurse-maids and children, its “‘un- 
employed” and its old gentlemen still 
employed with the morning papers. 
But Charlene sat still. 

The sun came out again and the sky 
was blue with dappled clouds. A bridle- 
path entered the highroad opposite 
Charlene’s bench. Two or three horse- 
men trotted out, glanced at the forlorn 
figure, and rode on. By and by came 
one who jerked his horse to a stand- 
still at sight of her. 

It is a universal human experience 
that what we call chance has a habit 
of unexpectedly throwing together two 
persons whose thoughts are passionate- 
ly occupied with each other. The ex- 
plainers-away of all psychic phenom- 
ena account for it readily enough with 
their “subconscious memories,” and the 
like. But Charlene was no amateur 
psychologist. When, raising her mis- 
erable eyes, she beheld Vance, saw him 
leap to the ground, hold a second’s 
converse with a mounted policeman to 
whom he consigned his horse and a tip, 
she felt that her destiny was no longer 
in her own hands. Last night, when 
she was not all unfriended, all aban- 
doned, she had bidden him, in sincerity, 
a final farewell. And now he stood be- 
side her! It was fate’s concern, not 
hers. 

Vance, too, though he was not unfa- 
miliar with the law of chance meetings, 
felt that this one somehow put a new 
face upon the situation. He had been 
riding with the honest intention of rid- 
ding himself, by wholesome exercise, 
of the unsound fancies which had kept 
him company through the night. He 
had been stirred by the girl’s sweetness, 
by her loneliness, by her open, uncon- 
scious admiration of him. It had been 
a dangerously long time since Imogen 
had offered him the heady wine of sin- 
cere flattery. Imogen no longer cared 


for him—was immersed in her own 
games, her own emotions, excitements. 

And here, when he was at the weak- 
est moment in a moral struggle—the 
moment when a man thinks he has ex- 
hausted the armory of resistance—here 
was Charlene in such bitter need of 
him. She had caught at his hands 
when he sat beside her, and had poured 
out.the whole story. Then she leaned 
back, limp, relaxed. She transferred 
her burden to him, secure in the belief 
in his strength. He sat still for awhile, 
looking at the toe of his riding-boot. 
Something dangerous, enervating, tin- 
gled through him. She was so near, 
so dear, so pretty, so alone. And he 
was so alone! 

“Charlene,” he said abruptly, by and 
by, “come with me.” 

The words were out. They had been 
hard, but fluency followed, as a pent- 
up stream pours through a first open- 
ing. 

“T need you. I love you, little girl. 
You belong to me—I loved you when 
you were a baby, Charlene! And I 
need you—to keep me kind and——” 
it was difficult to say “true,” but he 
forced that out. “I am as lonely as 
you are—lonelier. People who have 
lost are lonelier than those who have 
never had. Come with me. I will 
never let you be unhappy again.” 

She heard him through. At first she 
had not comprehended the drift of his 
words. And when she did understand, 
chiefly she understood that he said he 
loved her. What did it matter? Who 
cared for her, if he did not? Who be- 
lieved in her except him? Even—even 
Duffield Shields had let her go on un- 
friended, alone. She turned her sad 
eyes to him, surrender in their depths. 
How sad his voice was, how even and 
mellow! How the laughter in his eyes 
was quenched in grave resolution! 

“You will come, Charlene? Ah, my 
dearest, my sweetest, you shall be al- 
ways happy!” 

The flush of strong desire mounted 
his forehead. His brooding eyes lit 
sudden torches. He leaned toward her. 
Her eyes, her relaxed hands, her weary, 
lax pose, all gave her to him. 
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And then the miracle of salvation 
was wrought. He was speaking, plan- 
ning eagerly. “First you shall go home 
and rest, poor, tired, little bird,” he 
promised her. “Do you remember Su- 
san and Thad? They'll take you in— 
I’ll come to the house itself. And in 
the woods = 

He paused, startled into silence by 
the growing wildness of her look. For 
with his first mention of “home” a 
memory came to her and replaced the 
present utterly. She was a child, hid- 
den in a leafy house. Beneath her, the 
prince of all the world plighted his 
eternal troth to a lovely lady. She saw 
them both—the noble rapture of their 
young faces; she saw the rolling, river- 
threaded country; she saw the child’s 
pure soul; she saw her father. 

So, at her need, angels rallied to her. 
And the strongest, the most flaming of 
these was that young Vance Trevelyn, 
whom she had adored when she was a 
simple-hearted little maid. 

“Oh!” she cried, springing to her 
feet. “No, no! Never! Oh, my dear, 
my dear—don’t you remember that day 
and all you promised her—greatness 
and goodness and happiness? Go to 
her. Go from me.” 

It was all a wild rush of words. Be- 
fore he could understand or could an- 
swer, she was off up a hillside, careless 
of the fact that no path led her. In an 
instant he had lost sight of her. 





CHAPTER XI. 


The hot room beneath the eaves was 
a refuge to which she sped with furious 
haste. The greasy house was sanctu- 
ary. She was saved, saved, saved! The 
morning’s uproar and shame were as 
nothing. She had escaped a precipice. 
She had the dizzy, trembling gratitude 
of a mountain-climber whose foot* has 
just grazed the crumbling edge of the 
crevasse. 

In the close, little asylum to which 
she finally made her way, she fell hys- 
terically on her knees by her bedside. 
From out of that past which was now 
so vividly present with her, her moth- 
er’s sharp voice commanded her. 
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“Down on your knees,” it said, “and 
pray the good God to forgive you for 
your impious thoughts.” 

She knelt and prayed, and calmness 
came. Came to be broken by a knock- 
ing on the door. 

“Mr. Shields,” shrilled Mrs. Lynch’s 
young daughter, “wants to see you.” 

She went down, shaken, yet sustained 
by the consciousness that she could meet 
his eyes unashamed. He was pacing 
the dirty room when she entered it. He 
met her with an impetuous outstretch- 
ing of hands. 

“You poor child!” he said. She 
looked at him puzzled. 

“Your friend—Mrs. Jones—she came 
to my office when she found your note 
and could not find you. She has told 
me all about—everything. She is a 
good, kind, poor soul. She has gone 
to the store about the dress. And I 
came here.” 

“Ah!” breathed Charlene. She was 
grateful, relieved, but without words. 
“Ah—what shall I do about—every- 
thing ?” 

He looked at her for a full minute. 
Then he proved how accurate had been - 
his diagnosis of his own emotions when 
he had decided that he was not in love 
with Charlene, by saying suddenly: 

“What will you do? Let me take 
care of you, dear, forever and ever.” 
Then when she shrank back a step with 
a look of pain on her face, he changed 
the form of his request. “Then, for 
a little while—only as long as you need 
me, only as much as you need me. Let 
me be your brother for awhile.” 

Charlene’s little: hands fluttered out 
to him. 

“Really?” she whispered. 

“Really,” he promised her. 

So she laid down, for a little while, 
she thought, the burden that was too 
heavy; so, for a little while, she 
thought, she gave in to more skilful 
hands the tangled skein of her life to 
be untangled. But, through him, kiss- 
ing the slim fingers she offered him, the 
joyful assurance crept warmly that the 
burden would always be his, that the in- 
ept little hands would never more play 
with the threads of destiny. 
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erosity or meanness. By “you” I mean every one but the 
person who happens to be reading this. 

Are you people who constitute the public generous? 

Some man who didn’t give a cent or a thing when the 
call came from San Francisco inflates his chest and says: 
“Yes, look what we Americans did for the sufferers by the 
earthquake and fire.” 

-And he’s honestly proud of their generosity. There are 
lots of people who are proud of,the generosity of their fel- 
lows, but when they are called upon to be generous per- 
sonally they say: “Oh, what’s the use of my doing any- 
thing? I’m only one person. I have heavy theater and 
supper bills. It isn’t up to me to hand anything out for this 
affair. But I wish you success. We Americans are a gen- 
erous lot, and I know you'll meet with a hearty response 
from men better able to give than I.” 

But it’s not only the giving of money that makes a man 
generous. Here’s John Marchbanks, who made his money 
in “pure leaf lard” (“Bubbly Creek Brand,” with a picture 
on each box of a rippling stream bubbling over pebbles out 
in the country, andclean little pigs coming down to drink). 

He gave ten thousand dollars to the San Franciscans. 
That is, he asked his secretary to make out a check for the 
amount. He personally did not lift a finger or give the 
matter a second thought. A mental picture of their deso- 
late condition was not in his busy brain at all. 

They say his income is ten thousand dollars a pleasant 
day—and just as much on unpleasant ones. 

George Parsons, of the same church as that attended by 
John Marchbanks, did not give a single, solitary cent. 

And yet—why can’t John Marchbanks be as generous as 
George Parsons is? 
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For, although Parsons couldn't and didn’t give a cent of 
money, he gave two suits of clothes (and he has only 
three) and so many shirts and other articles of underwear 
that his wife says she doesn’t see how he’s going to get 
along next winter. 

The papers had editorials about John Marchbanks’ gen- 
erosity, but I searched in vain for any reference to the 
generosity of George Parsons. 

Some people seem to think that ten thousand dollars is 
always a generous sum. If you have ten thousand dollars 
and give ten thousand dollars it’s magnificent—it is also 
unbelievable. 

To Marchbanks, the giving of ten thousand dollars rep- 
resents a day’s income and a request to his secretary. 
Marchbanks himself is not put to the least bit of trouble, 
and he spends his morning playing golf, while Parsons goes 
canvassing among his friends for enough clothes to make 
up a large box, and gives up a whole day to it—in a busy 
season. 

Of course, there are rich men who are generous by any 
standards except those of the widow’s mite. No rich man 
(who gets his name in the papers) has ever been as gen- 
erous as she was. There have been those who have said 
that to die rich was to die disgraced, and yet have gone on 
courting disgrace in four-in-hand, steamer, and _ railroad- 
train. 

To mention names, Carnegie is not as generous a man 
as some of the librarians in his “dumped” libraries who 
give themselves daily in their work, and who foster a love 
for good literature among these who patronize the library, 
doing more than they are paid for doing out of pure benevo- 
lence of spirit. 

Be generous. Give yourself. Remember that no matter 
who you are or what may be your station you have your- 
self while life lasts. Give yourself, then. Not so that you 
can say that you are more generous than Carnegie or Rocke- 
feller or—Hetty Green (to name a rich woman), but so 
that your generosity will make the world happier. 
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KIN Be generous in thought, word, and deed. Do not cast 

\ ‘| aspersions on the generosity of others as I have been doing. 
y) “Don’t do as I do, but do as I say.” 

Give yourself to your children. To most mothers, such 
advice is unnecessary. They are generosity itself in their 
attitude toward their children, but we men are apt to think 
children a necessary (and rather lovable) nuisance, and 
beyond toiling for their keep in a somewhat mechanical 
way, we give them little. 

Give them some of your spare time. It may keep you 
out of mischief. 

Be generous to the servants within your gates. I don’t 
mean pay them wages that will seriously pinch you, but 
after you have agreed upon a just wage, see to it that you 
deal with them generously—that your wife makes their 
rooms attractive; that they have something to read after 
their work is done. And be generous of praise if their 
work pleases you. 

Do you know who are more generous than city people? 

Country people are more generous. 

There is more real fellowship in a small farming com- 
munity than there is in a fairly large city. 

Farmers are not usually generous with money. Some of 
them rarely handle actual cash, their trading being in the 
nature of produce for necessities. They help each other, 
though. If Brown, who is poor, falls sick and has no 











(| “women folks” to look after him, perhaps Burke-Hastings, 
\ | who summers in the country and who is a kindly man, sends 
AG} a trained nurse to him. 

~~ But summer people are not always thoughtful of the 
vite needs of country folk, and it may be that there are no sum- 


io) mer people in the section in which Brown lives. I have 

\\| known farmers, in such a case, to alternate in sitting up 
with Brown while their wives saw to it that he had minis- 
\}) trations and tempting food. 
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otherwise intelligent people “farmer” means a stingy man; 
but a large proportion of the food and clothing that went 
to San Francisco went direct from farmers and their good 
wives. 

Teach your children to be generous. If they seem to be 
grasping and selfish, try to reshape their characters just as 
you would try to make them speak melodiously if, by a rare 
chance, they had nasal or rasping voices. Thanks to your 
efforts, there are now no unpleasant voices in the coming 
generation. See to it that there are no children who are 
mean. 

Some of you are generous already—generous of advice. 
That is a form of generosity that is never appreciated at its 
full value. I have given people advice that I simply 
wouldn’t have taken from another, even if I had been starv- 
ing for advice. And oftentimes those to whom I gave it 
have gone away without it. Sometimes thinking that they 
have forgotten it, I have gone after them with it—to learn 
that their neglect of it was intentional—that they did not 
care to take it. 

I have a friend who is most generous with advice—he 
is always giving it to me—the very kind he needs himself, 
and I will not allow him to rob himself, and I refuse to 
take it. It’s easy to be generous with advice, but if you 
take my advice you won't ever give it. 

But if any of you need my well-meant remarks in regard 
to generosity, take them to yourselves without a thought of 
me. In fact, I’d rather you would not think of me in this 
connection at all. I may have a totally different concep- 
tion of generosity from what you have. 

I'll be content if these words of mine make the people 
of this country even half as generous again as they are. 

For we are known the world over for being generous, 
and our millionaires got the suggestion of generosity from 
the plain people, who, man for man, are more generous 
than they. 

Meanwhile, let us give three cheers for the widow and 
her mite. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


NSOMUCH that he was rich (a quite 
nice thing to be) the Man Mama 
Recommended was all right; but 

except from his financial point of view, 
I regarded him as a failure from the 
first moment I saw him. 

Mama had apparently met him be- 
fore, because when they advanced to- 
ward me, as I sat eating ices on the 
veranda of the Lenox Golf Club-house, 
she was treating him to the pretty in- 
timate air of friendliness which she 
reserves for eligibles whose incomes 
overlap five figures. 

“So nice to run up against you 
again!” she was saying in her high, 
silvery voice which carries a long way. 
“It was four years ago we met, wasn’t 
it?—at the Huntlys’ (it seemed so sad 
about poor Mr. Huntly, didn’t it! Such 
a sweet man!) and afterward at Kitty 
Redmond’s. And you’ve been abroad 
ever since (how investigating!) and 
still remained an unfettered bachelor 
(awfully ungallant!).. We are staying 
here for actually a whole month’s golf 
—my sister and her husband are gentle 
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maniacs, you know, and we are putting 
up at their place—the ‘we’ meaning 
myself and a tiresome daughter who 
was in the schoolroom when we last 
met. Ah! here she is—eating ices and 
ruining her digestion!” 

At this point mama halted as though 
she were surprised to see me (she had 
been steadily steering in my direction 
for the last three minutes), and then 
flopped elegantly into one of the other 
low, wicker chairs. 

“This is my daughter, Evelyn—Mr. 
Brgoks,” she said, treating me as if I 
were of no account in order to raise 
manly instincts of chivalry. 

Mr. Oliver Brooks bowed decorously, 
and I smiled artlessly from beneath my 
floppy muslin hat; then as he stood 
talking upon the most conventional 
topics within reach, I took stock of the 
Man Mama Recommended. 

At a first glance one would have put 
him down at thirty-eight and a half; 
at a second, forty-two; and then when 
one actually knew that he would be 
fifty after three more birthdays had 














gone, one felt surprised at ever having 
been surprised to hear he was so old! 

He was a good average height, with 
a well-bred, gentlemanly back; he knew 
how to sit and stand and bow very 
nicely, although there was something 
wrong with the muscle of one leg; his 
hair was cut very short, so that the 
gray hairs which had already arrived 
should be given as little scope as possi- 
ble; his ears were large; his forehead 
higher than his collar, and he had a 
thick mustache (I fancy it hid a coarse, 
ugly mouth) which grew 4 la walrus. 

“And are you a champion woman 
golfer, Miss Alston?” he said, after the 
weather and scenery had been got 
through. 

Up till then I had felt neutral about 
my new acquaintance, but when he 
made this unnecessary remark in a 
cheery, chaffing voice, which entirely 
showed how amusingly absurd he 
thought his own suggestion, my 
neutrality turned to a healthy dislike. 

“T am an extremely good player, but 
I have never made any effort at be- 
coming a champion. Probably I could 
if I wished to,” was my most objec- 
tionable reply, made solely for the pur- 
pose of putting him off. 

Mama’s eyes froze up till they looked 
like blue hailstones; but apparently .Ol- 
iver Brooks quite enjoyed my answer, 
because he drew his chair up closer 
and laughed genially. (Heavens! how 
I hate genial people! Let them be po- 
lite, good-natured, well-behaved, or 
anything else that’s dreadful, but not 
genial—oh! not genial!) 

“We must fix up a match one day,” 
he went on in the same diabolical tone. 

“What is your handicap?” I 
drawled. 

“Er—er—twenty-four, I think.” 

“Oh? Well, if I give you two strokes 
a hole that would be about right, I 
should imagine.” 

Again Oliver laughed, so, seeing that 
he was evidently pleased, mama’s eyes 
unfroze. 

“IT wonder 





she began, when 


suddenly looking back into the club- 
house, she darted to her feet. 
“Oh! excuse me one moment—I’m 
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sure I saw Colonel Brown, and I want 
to arrange with him about the match 
for this afternoon—I sha’n’t be a sec- 
ond!” she exclaimed, hurrying through 
the French windows and leaving ' us 
alone together. 

Of course her “second” stretched to 
half an hour—it was bound to do so, 
seeing that I had reached the passée 
age of twenty without annexing a suit- 
able eligible, and that Mr. Brooks’ in- 
come ran to five overlapping figures! 
—during which thirty minutes the 
Man Mama Recommended fell in love 
with me. 

I knew it while it was happening, 
and I anathematized my blue hat and 
gown for being so inconsiderately be- 
coming. 

After this, of course, he haunted us, 
and as I saw that mama meant him to 
propose, I began to seriously plan as 
to how this catastrophe could be 
averted. 

Somehow or other he must be put 
off, but the question remained as to 
how it could be done. 

I had tried several methods, but with- 
out success; so as I had already seen 
mama studying wedding-gowns in the 
fashion magazines, I began to grow 
desperate. 

“Let’s have a round to-morrow be- 
fore breakfast,” I suggested one after- 
noon when we were having tea (again 
mama had been called away). 

“Er—er—you don’t think ten o’clock 
would be better?’ queried Oliver, who 
loved to digest his eggs and bacon and 
dry conservative papers before com- 
mencing the day’s exertions. 

“No, I don’t, but if you don’t care 
to play I will ask # 

“My dear Miss Alston, what a sug- 
gestion! Of course I care to play, and 
the early morning air is specially bene- 
ficial. I will be ready at eight-thirty.” 

“Eight would be better,” I inter- 
rupted mercilessly. 

“By all means, eight let it be.” 

The next morning my Oliverian ad- 
mirer and I drove off the first tee pre- 
cisely at five minutes past eight, and as 
we walked over the virginally green 
wet grass with all the rapture of new- 
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“We must fix up a match one day,” he went on in the same diabolical tone. 


ly born day surrounding us, I couldn’t 
help realizing how my heart could feel 
under the same circumstances only with 
a different companion. 

The companion was as yet unfound 
save in my own dream-world, but all 
the tender, passionate glory of unsullied 
nature—the marvelous hush, marvel- 
ous sounds, and marvelous mists of an 
early summer morning—made me long 
for all that was lacking in my life. Oh, 
dear! 

“You had better take your brassy 
for this, hadn’t you?” suggested Mr. 
Brooks, about an hour later when we 
had nearly reached the  far-distant 
ninth hole. 

I calmly selected an iron (owing to 
the pristine hour there were no caddies 





procurable) ran nimbly forward with 
an exhibition of kittenish enthusiasm 
and silk underskirt—and slipped on the 
still-moist grass! 

“Oh! my ankle!” I groaned, sinking 
back in prostrate agony. 

“What have you done? Are you 
hurt?” he cried, looking horribly 
alarmed, but not a bit tender like my 
unfound dream-prince would have 
looked under similar circumstances. 

“Hurt! Yes—awtfully—fearfully!”’ 

“T’ll hurry back at once and get as- 
sistance.” 

Gaspingly, I answered: 

“Indeed you w-w-won’t—I can’t be 
1-1-left alone in this pain—how can you 
be so disagreeable and cruel—you must 
c-c-carry me!” 
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In acute dismay (which was 
only partially hidden by the walrus 
mustache) Oliver eyed my recum- 
bent form. 

“You don’t really think ” he 
began again, when I at once broke 
into a showy attack of hysterics, 
which lasted a full ten minutes. 

After that he was quite tame, 
although pale with apprehension 
(I have been described as a “beau- 
tiful young juno”!) and ready to 
begin his task. 

“T had better leave the clubs, 
hadn’t I?” he suggested, kneeling 
down by my side. 

“Not on my account,” I snapped; 
“they might be stolen. No, you 
can put those over your shoulder— 
they won’t be in my way.” 

And then began the worst three- 
quarters of an hour the poor man 
ever experienced. 

I insisted upon his carrying me, 
and I leaned on his manly arms 
with a confiding abandon which 
must have been trying—especially 
when borne in conjunction with two 
bags of clubs and with the sun rap- 
idly gaining full and almost tropical 
power! 

Added to this, the agony I was 
suffering made me evidence the 
full and unchecked force of my 
feminine bad temper, with the re- 
sult that by the time we reached 
the club-house and a carriage was 
found to take me home, I felt quite 
sure that the pallid, perspiring, 
trembling Oliver must have been 
disillusioned forever. 

Certainly I had played the little 
game very well indeed (that pre- 
liminary tumble had been as great 
a histrionic triumph as anything 
Mansfield ever did), and although 
it would be rather a nuisance to 
keep up the necessary limp for as 
long as the probabilities demanded, 
it was well worth it to get rid of 
the Man Mama Recommended. 

But he wasn’t got rid of—not he! 

At four o’clock he came round to 
tea just as genial, just as honorably 
intentioned as if he hadn’t wit- 








And then began the worst three-quarters of an hour the 
poor man ever experienced. 
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nessed the most despicable side of my 
nature! 

I could positively see a proposal 
hanging on the hairs of the walrus mus- 
tache! 

That night I thought deeply, and the 
following morning, when mama’s rec- 
ommendation found me sitting in the 
shade, I was reading with an air of en- 
thralled interest. 

“There!” I cried, shutting the book 
at the last page. “I’ve just finished 
the cleverest and most brilliant book 
that’s ever been written. Absolutely 
it’s a liberal education.” 

“Pray let me~be educated, then—do 
be kind and lend it to me,” he said, 
with his most genial desire to please. 

“Oh! by all means, only let me have 
it back this evening, won’t you? You 
can begin it right away, because I’ve 
got to go off for a drive with auntie, 
and let’s discuss it when we meet!” 
And with a smile that was rather pic- 
ture post-cardy, I handed him the book, 
and limped gracefully away. 

But the book was returned before 
lunch, and when I got back from the 


drive to find a parcel waiting for me, I 
guessed that the Man Mama Recom- 
mended was now finally, irrevocably 
put, off! 

I opened the parcel, which contained 
the book and two letters. 

The first letter ran as follows: 


Dear Miss Atston: Thank you for the 
book. I regret to inform you that I inad- 
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vertently read part of the enclosed letter, 
which by mistake you had left between the 
leaves. Pray believe me when I assure you 
that this error was involuntary, and that I 
ceased directly I realized that the contents 
were of a private nature. 

I leave Lenox this afternoon. 

Trusting your ankle will shortly be re- 
stored to its normal condition of health, 

Yours very truly, OLIverR Brooks. 


The second effusion was this: 


Your letter has made me so happy, darling, 
and I am overjoyed to hear you are bored. 
When we are married, sweetheart, you shall 
never be bored unless it is by my devotion. 
I love you, Evelyn, oh! how I love you—and 
to know that you care for an inadequate 
youngster like myself fills me with supreme 
happiness and conceit. Dearest love—etc., 
etc. 


It went on in this strain, and was 
signed “Arthur,” and as I re-read what 
I had been so busy writing the night 
before, I couldn’t help thinking that 
I ought to set up as a calligraphical ex- 
pert! 

The disguise was perfect—especially 
the suppression of my own pet Greek 
“a Ol" 


In looking back upon this episode 
I certainly do feel ashamed of myself, 
but as the Man Mama Recommended is 
now the genial and conventional hus- 
band of a ladylike widow, I’m sure 
things work out much better as they 
are. 


ae 


HE UNDERSTOOD. 
ITTLE Jack had found it difficult to understand about Shetland ponies never 
growing to be big horses, however old they might be, but his mother at last 


explained it satisfactorily. 


Some days later, when the very diminutive mother 


of one of his playmates was calling upon his own mother, after looking at her 
attentively for a moment, he said: “Mother, isn’t Mrs. Brown a Shetland lady?” 


@a. 
WAVES. 
HE boss hair-dresser from Syracuse looked out upon the ocean and wept. 


“Oh, they make me so homesick,” he sobbed. 
Naturally, we asked the man what it was that reminded him so unhappily of 


his home. 


“The combers,” he moaned, weeping with increased agitation at the sound 


of the word. 
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HE Blackwells’ had writ their 
name large upon the county. 
They seemed to have had a pas- 

sion for building big houses. When- 
ever, as we jogged along, a particu- 
larly fine old homestead, half-hidden 
by ancient trees, swung into view, it 
was almost certain to be a relic of the 
Blackwells. And the lands matched the 
houses. Before the sheriff had sold 
them, piecemeal, for farms, they had 
comprised from five to fifteen hundred 
acres each. 

As we rounded the summit of Peach- 
Tree Hill, and looked down into a val- 
ley as fertile as the Garden of Eden, 
my driver pulled up his horse and spat 
promisingly. 

“That big house yander,” he began, 
pointing with his whip, “was Horatio 
Blackwell’s. You’ve heerd of him, of 
course. Governor of this State twice, 
and United States Senator once. When 
it come to a debate, he could crowd 
Dan Webster, I’ve been told. He had 
two daughters. I reckon they could 
have had their pick of the earth, bein’ 
beautiful as well as rich. But both of 
‘em married scoundrels—Blackwells, 
of course—and both of ’em died of a 
broken heart. Hod’s boys—he had 
three—simply went to hell. 

“That house”—swinging his arm 
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through a quarter of a circle—“‘was 
Nat Blackwell’s, brother of Hod. They 
say he wouldn’t allow cider to be served 
at his weddin’. Yet he died of de- 
lirium tremens. Some change, eh! 
Blackwell style, though. Yander—you 
kin see the sun shinin’ on the winders 
—was Luther Blackwell’s—old Luther. 
Uncle to Hod and Nat, and brother to 
Lawrence. The old man was worth 
half a million once. Him and Law- 
rence was the first Blackwells to come 
to southern Illinois. Luther’s children 
wasn't particular dissipated—for Black- 
‘wells. I don’t know what was the mat- 
ter with ’°em. They just naturally run 
out, like potatoes; married, but didn’t 
seem to have no children to speak of; 
lost their money, and died off. 

“You can’t see Lawrence’s place. It’s 
about two miles back of Luther’s. He 
was rich, too. In his old age he moved 
into town. Got it into his head that if 
he stayed in the country he would be 
murdered some night. I’ve heerd my 
father say that Lawrence once collected 
rent from fifty-seven houses and stores 
in Kingston.” 

“Where are all these Blackwells 
now?’ I asked. “You don’t mean to 
say they are all dead.” 

“All except Miss George. 


She’s the ~ 
single, solitary Blackwell that’s left. 

























































I walked out to get a good view of the place. 
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She lives in 

Kingston. I’11 

show you _ her 

a place when we 

\ SS. git back.” He 

eZ spat again, re- 

flectively. “Some 

think that one of 

her_ brothers— 

Hatton—is still 

livin’. But if he 

is, no one has 

heerd from him 

or of him in 

thirty years. He 

left here under a 
cloud.” 

“What kind of 
a cloud?” I asked curiously. 

“Well, sir,” said he impressively, 
dropping his voice, “he left here sus- 
pected of murder.” 

He clucked to his horse, and we be- 
gan the gentle descent into the smiling 
valley. It must have been beautiful 
even when the smudge from an Indian 
teepee was the only sign of human life. 
But now, laid off in orchards and 
meadows, fields and woodland, dotted 
with stacks of grain and hay, and 
touched with color by a score of white 
houses and red barns, it was a surpass- 
ingly sweet scene to look upon. Yet I 
could not shake off the remembrance 
that right here in this earthly paradise, 
which the Blackwells had practically 
owned, no fewer than three of the fam- 
ily had committed suicide, and as many 
more had died in an insane asylum. 

“Tt seems strange,” I observed, “that 
a family of such energy and power as 
the Blackwells once possessed should 
have all but disappeared from the face 
of the earth, and by such appalling 
roads as bankruptcy, debauchery, sui- 
cide, and insanity.” 

“Tt is strange,” replied my driver 
soberly. “But there’s ways of account- 
in’ for it. In the first place, they were 
cold, proud people, having little to do 
with anybody else; and they intermar- 
ried among themselves till they simply 
run out. Then, again, the Blackwells 
were hard people. They always 
thought of themselves first. They were 
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full of policy, of course, and they’d call 
you Bill or Tom when they met you. 
But, somehow, you always felt that it 
was because they expected to use you 
some day. And they did. If you 
stayed with them long enough, you was 
sure to get the worst of it. They 
played the game successfully for a long 
time. But finally, after two or three 
generations, there was scarcely a man 
in this county, sir, that didn’t have 
a grudge against one or more of the 
Blackwells; and, naturally, he’d knife 
’em every chance he got—at the polls, 
in business deals, and even in church. 
Several of the Blackwells were put out 
of church. In fact, they reaped what 
they had sowed, for many was the man 
they had ruined.” 

He spoke with an undercurrent of 
bitterness which made me wonder, as 
I glanced at his rusty clothes and 
broken boots, if he or his had suffered 
from the rapacity of the Blackwells. 
Then he added justly: 

“The Blackwell women, though, were 
always good.” 


The big house on the outskirts of the 
village which my driver pointed out 
as Miss Georgianna Blackwell’s, was 
shrouded in gloom when we got back. 
So early the next morning, while most 
of Kingston was still asleep, I walked 
out to get a good view of the place. It 
proved to be a great, two-storied struc- 
ture, with dormer windows set in a 
steep roof, and a portico whose four 
white columns .rose to the eaves. Nu- 
merous outbuildings, quite after the 
style of the negro quarters about an 
ante-bellum Virginia planter’s home, 
flanked the house and stretched away 
to the rear. All were built of brick, 
in the same substantial manner as the 
central edifice, and looked as if they 
would stand the wear and tear of a 
hundred years vet. 

As I leaned on the picket fence in 
the morning hush, and pondered the 
tragic history of the Blackwells, the 
house before me seemed rather a mon- 
ument to their departed pride and power 
than a tenement for their single sur- 
vivor. The faint rustle of the grave 
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old pines was like whispers from the 
dead; and -the tall, bleached grasses 
made me think of a neglected grave- 
yard. 

Yet the place was not really neg- 


lected. The weeds along the fence 
had been kept within reasonable 
bounds. The shrubbery, the beds of 


hardy, old-fashioned plants, and thee 
scattered clumps of sunflowers, hoily- 
hocks, and golden glow, all showed 
care. Even the woodbine, trumpet-- 
creeper, and climbing roses which 
matted every wall, pillar, and trellis 
with greenery, betrayed the touch of a 
restraining though loving hand. 

As I stood thus, the massive front 
door swung open; and to my surprise, 
for it was not yet six o’clock, an elder- 
ly woman with old-fashioned curls and 
a white mantilla over her shoulders ap- 
peared. For a moment she stood with 
uplifted face, as if inhaling the sun- 
shine, bird ‘music, and sweet breath of 
the earth. Then she plucked a rose, 
stuck it in her gray hair, and sat down 
on one of the portico’s iron chairs. 

It was Miss Blackwell, of course. 
Now, I had been told at the hotel that 
she had not passed her gate for years, 
and that the inside of her house was a 
veiled mystery to all except half a 
dozen of Kingston’s oldest inhabitants. 
But in spite of this, and of the earli- 
ness of the hour, something prompted 
me to risk a call; and the next moment 
I opened the old ball-and-chain gate 
and committed my presumptuous feet 
to the inequalities of the flagged walk. 

At my approach Miss Blackwell rose 
as quietly as if she were in the habit of 
holding a six-o’clock levee every morn- 
ing, and modestly awaited me by her 
chair. I had just time to note a pair 
of penetrating, purplish eyes, apparent- 
ly untouched by age, a sharp, hawk- 
like nose, and a chin to match. Here, 
certainly, was one Blackwell who had 
not “run out.” 

I apologized at once for my inva- 
sion by stating that it was quite unpre- 
meditated, and only for the purpose of 
arranging an interview at a more sea- 
sonable hour. I added that I was en- 
gaged in writing a history of the State, 
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and felt sure that a more intimate 
knowledge of her family than could be 
gleaned from musty archives and local 
traditions would be of great value to 
me. The last was a lucky stroke. 

“T am very proud, sir,” said she, “of 
the share my family has had in the 
making of this State. My grandfather, 
“with a rifle across his saddle-bow, rode 
into this country at the head of a 
wagon-train containing his dear ones 
and all his earthly goods. He was no 
backwoodsman or adventurer, or even 
mere trader. He was a merchant, and 
had already accumulated what was then 
considered a respectable fortune. His 
first act was to build a home for his 
family—a home which was looked upon 
as a palace in that day, and which peo- 
ple came a hundred miles or more on 
horseback to see. I have a sketch of it, 
made by his eldest daughter, my aunt, 
who was a very talented woman, in 
that as well as other lines. You may 
use it in your history, if you see fit.” 

I accepted her offer forthwith. 
Sketches of houses built a hundred and 
twenty years ago are not numerous in 
Illinois. She then asked me to remain 
for breakfast, and again I accepted, af- 
ter a faint and somewhat perfunctory 
protest against this abuse of hospitality. 

“T breakfast at a quarter past six, 
winter and summer,” she confided, with 
a rare little smile, as I followed her 
to the dining-room, through a high- 
ceiled, central passage, whose rich, an- 
tique furnishings I mentally resolved to 
know more about soon. “I believe 
young ladies nowadays are not required 
to rise so early; but it was always the 
rule in my father’s house, and likewise 
in his father’s, and I believe it to be a 
good one.” 

After a simple breakfast of coffee, 
toast, and eggs, served by a silent, soft- 
ly moving, middle-aged woman, Miss 
“George” showed me the family por- 
traits. There were twenty or more in 
all, life-size, and framed in massive 
gilt. Her grandfather, Lawrence Black- 
well, was an aggressive, intelligent- 
looking man, but on the whole one 
whom I should not have cared to trade 
horses with after dark. He had a sin- 








gular defect in one of his eyes, making 
it look out at a different angle from the 
other. In his brother Luther the same 
peculiarity was observable; but pro- 
nounced enough in this case to be called 
a squint, and to give his features a posi- 
tively sinister cast. I chose to fancy 
that it had been brought about by hold- 
ing beaver-skins up to the light, while 
he calculated how much less than their 
value he might safely offer the copper- 
colored trapper. 

In the next generation the family 
squint was still more obvious. Even 
their mouths were slightly awry, and it 
seemed to me that their ears did not 
exactly match. And though at a glance 
one would have pronounced them large, 
fine-looking men, the more I studied 
their faces the more I was impressed 
that their defects were as much moral 
as physical. The third generation— 
the brothers, sisters, and cousins of 
Miss George—were mostly represented 
by daguerreotypes, in which their pe- 
culiar cast of countenance, considering 
the men only, was brought out even 
more startlingly than in the paintings. 
It seemed, indeed, to be the key to the 
sad stories I had heard from so many 
lips of domestic infelicity, breach of 
trust, debauchery, childlessness, early 
deaths, and all but final extinction of 
the great family. 

“This was a very, very dear friend 
of mine,” said Miss George, pausing 
before a dark, handsome, curly-haired 
young fellow. Her tone was so tender 
than I half-guessed her secret; and 
when she added, “He was a distant 
cousin,” I was certain she wished me 
to know that he had been her sweet- 
heart. The cousins which the Black- 
wells married so often had not all been 
distant ones. 

In the period of confidence which 
followed, when I had become an almost 
daily visitor at the old mansion, Miss 
George told me more about this cousin 
—his remarkable beauty, which no pic- 
ture, she declared, could reproduce; his 
chivalry; his wonderful skill as an 
equestrian; his famous horse, Firefly, 
for which he paid a thousand dollars; 
his marvelous accuracy with a pistol; 
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It was Miss Blackwell, of course. 


his daring escapades. One day, with 
the consecrated air of a priest, she 
opened a little tortoise-shell box and 
showed me a lock of his hair—as black 
as a crow’s wing and still emitting a 
delicate perfume. On another occasion 
I was permitted to see one of his spurs; 
and as I looked I could almost hear the 
thud of quick hoofs and see the flash- 
ing eyes of the matchless rider. 

She never talked for two consecu- 
tive minutes on any subject except her 
family, and this young Randolph Black- 
well was her favorite theme of them all. 
Sometimes she would smile in a way 
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that reminded me of a 
young mother recounting 
the performances of her 
babe; again, quick tears 
would spring to her eyes. 
She did not tell me how he 
had died; but I learned one 
day, from a village seer, 
that he had been shot in a 
duel arising over a game of 
cards. The wild, young 
blood would as likely as 
not have broken Miss 
George’s heart had he 
lived; yet the account of 
his doings, as it fell from 
her lips, contained a pa- 
thetic interest for me. 

“Tf he had lived,” said 
she plaintively one after- 
noon, “my life would have 
been so different. Instead 
of being the childless old 
woman I am to-day, the 
last of my family, alone, 
and forgotten by the world, 
I should, in God’s provi- 
dence, have been a mother, 
a grandmother, and per- 
haps a great-grandmother, 
for our people always mar- 
ried young. Instead of 
day-dreaming over a dead 
past, I should be listening- 
to the prattle of babes. It’s 
a sad thing, sir, to be the 
last of your blood—to 
know that when you are 
laid in the grave an hon- 
ored and illustrious name 
is wiped from the scroll of the living. 
All the houses and lands that the Black- 
wells ever owned, with the exception 
of this place, are now in alien hands; 
and when my time comes, as it must 
in a few years at the most, this one 
will also have to go. There is no one 
of my name left to receive it from my 
hands. My life has been a sad one, in 


many respects; but I should die content 
if I could only leave some worthy de- 
scendant to hand down the honorable 
traditions of my family, and to cherish 
the keepsakes and relics which I have 
accumulated under this roof.” 
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“Have you not a brother some- 
where?” I asked diffidently, for she 
had never mentioned his name. 

“T haven’t heard from him in twenty- 
five years,” she answered, with a deli- 
cate flush at the enforced confession. 
“Tf still living, he is a wanderer upon 
the face of the earth; and—if a sister 
may utter such words—he is not one 
to whose care I could contentedly be- 
queath the family altar.” 

It was the first uncomplimentary ref- 
erence to one of her family that I had 
ever heard her make. Either the dark 
deeds of the Blackwells had never been 
realized by her, or time, that great pres- 
tidigitator, had deftly extracted them 
from her memory, leaving behind only 
the shining ones of which she so loved 
to talk. But her pride had unbent suffi- 
ciently to let me know that the shadow 
of her life had been the knowledge that 
with her demise the house of Black- 
well would be no more. The pride of 
her virginity, of her loyalty to the mem- 
ory of a sweetheart, was to be family 
extinction ! 


II. 


One day, while engaged at the Pon- 
tiac House in copying some Blackwell 
letters over a hundred years old, Miss 
George’s staid maid appeared in a 
breathless condition and stated that her 
mistress wanted to see me instantly. 
Miss George met me at the door, her 
habitual cool cheek strangely flushed 
and her eyes gleaming with excite- 
ment. 

“Read that !’’ she commanded, eager- 
ly thrusting a foreign-looking docu- 
ment into my hand. 

It proved to be a letter, in English, 
from a Spanish lawyer in Valparaiso; 
and from its grandiose rhetorical flights 
I gleaned the fact that Donna Isabel 
Blackwell, aged twenty-two, and only 
child of Hatton Blackwell, lately de- 
ceased, would sail in a month from the 
date of the letter for the United States, 
by way of Panama, and would proceed 
at once to the home of her aunt, to 
whose loving care Hatton Blackwell 
had consigned his daughter with his 
dying breath! 








To this was attached a brief note 
from Isabel herself, written in a bold, 
independent hand, and worded in a 


straight - from -the-shoulder English 


which was in refreshing contrast to the 
lawyer’s flowery phraseology. She 
simply stated that she would telegraph 
Miss George from Chicago what train 
she would arrive at Kingston on, and 
that she wished to be met at the sta- 
tion with a carriage! 

_ “She is evidently something of an 
aristocrat,” I observed dryly, at the last 
clause. 

“She wouldn’t be a Blackwell if she 
were not!” answered Miss George, 
with a delighted little laugh. “We 
have all been great sticklers for form.” 


I can give no adequate picture of the 
effect of this revelation of a niece’s ex- 
istence upon the old lady. But if you 
can imagine a corpse, under the stimu- 
lus of a powerful electric current, 
throwing off its winding-sheet, leaping 
from its coffin, and hurrying off to 
busy itself with the affairs of life, you 
will have no greatly exaggerated idea 
of the revolution wrought in Miss 
George. Her step became as springy 
as a girl’s. She began to hum little 
snatches of song as she bustled about 
the house. Her eyes twinkled when 
she met me at the door, and she would 
now and then burst unexpectedly into 
the very sweetest little laugh in the 
world—a tender, elfish laugh which 
made me think of a child confiding 
some nursery secret to its doll. 

The old house itself was rejuvenated. 
Every framed Blackwell was washed in 
tepid water and polished with a flannel 
cloth, in order that his face might shine 
with welcome for this youngest scion 
of the tribe. The old carriage was re- 
varnished; the old harness sent to a 
saddler to be patched, oiled, and fitted 
with new buckles. The sunniest and 
most commodious up-stairs room was 
selected for Isabel, and swept, scoured, 
and refitted throughout. 

“T have a fancy that Isabel will re- 
semble my Aunt Esther,” said Miss 
George one day, leading me to a dark- 
haired young beauty whose portrait 
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hung in the dining-room. “Hatton al- 
ways resembled Esther ; and as it’s quite 
likely that he married a Spanish lady— 
Isabel is a Spanish name, you know— 
his daughter must be dark, too. So I 
am going to hang Aunt Esther’s por- 
trait in Isabel’s room. 

“Tf I can only see Isabel properly 
settled,” she continued, with dreamy, 
happy eyes, “I shall be ready to die. 
Yet, do you know I can’t think of any 
one around here whom I 
should be willing for her to 
marry. I don’t know of a sin- 
gle young man in Kingston 
who’s her social equal.’’ She 
sighed. It was the old Black- 
wellian spirit of exclusiveness. 
“But what fair lady ever yet 
pined long for worthy lov- 
ers!” she added cheerily. 
“Only let me get the princess 
in my castle, and the brave 
prince will soon come riding 
by. I am borrowing trouble, 
and I should be happy, hap- 
py, all the day long. For 
shall I not, in my declining 
days, have some one of my 
own blood to lean upon? And 
I can lay my head upon my 
last pillow with the comfort- 
ing thought that alien hands 
will not hurry my cherished 
relics to the auction-block be- 
fore I am well settled in the 
grave.” 

I was getting a trifle nerv- 
ous about this unknown Isa- 
bel. To measure up to her 
aunt’s expectations—large in 
the beginning and growing 
larger every day—she would 
have to prove little less than 
an angel. Pure Blackwell 
blood, so far as I could learn, 
had produced few winged be- 
ings; and it was_ scarcely 
more likely to do so when 
commingled with sub-tropical 
Spanish blood. Still it was 
encouraging to know that the 
girl, reared in a country 
where education for women 
is by no means to be taken 
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for granted, could write a fair hand, 
and express herself in excellent Eng- 
lish. 

There was no reason for keeping 
Isabel’s existence and prospective arri- 
val a secret; so Miss George, with a 
twinkle, commissioned me to let the cat 
out of the bag. This was a simple 
process, indeed—just a few casual 
words to the clerk at the hotel, one 
morning after breakfast. The King- 


Miss “George” showed me the family portraits. 
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stonian who did not know, by six 
o'clock that evening, all there was to 
be known about Isabel Blackwell, was 
either out of town or too sick to see 
company. 

I doubt if the place had suffered as 
much excitement since the Civil War; 
and, considering the Blackwells’ for- 
mer prominence, it was natural. Ques- 
tions were shot at me from every side, 
and my table became the most popular 
one in the dining-room. The knot of 
old men who unfailingly gathered on 
the veranda of the Pontiac House every 
afternoon and played checkers, fore- 
went their game that day, and passed 
the time in recalling anecdotes of the 
Blackwells. The Baptist minister, in 
his next Sunday’s sermon, alluded to 
Isabel’s discovery, and drew a dramatic 
moral therefrom. Half a dozen very 
old ladies who had not crossed Miss 
George’s threshold in a generation, now 
called on her, dressed in their best, and 
angled for further facts about Isabel. 

The wildest stories, of course, were 
soon afloat. Isabel was astonishingly 
rich; she was surpassingly beautiful; 
her mother had been a member of the 
Spanish nobility—some said royalty— 
and could not speak a word of English 
when she met Hatton Blackwell; Isabel 
herself could speak only the most 
broken English; she was a patron of 
cock-fights and bull-fights—she knew 
no better, of course, poor thing! having 
been born and bred in Chili; she was 
bringing a retinue of servants with her, 
all Spanish; she was engaged to a 
Spanish grandee, and would probably 
settle in Spain and live in his ancestral 
castle. According to another story, she 
was not engaged at all. On the con- 
trary, being a devout Catholic, she had 
consecrated herself to a life of celibacy; 
and with her fortune she intended to 
buy back the Blackwell lands and found 
a convent. 

On the day of Isabel’s arrival, there 
was a crowd at the station which would 
have flattered a Presidential candidate. 
When I drove up to the, platform, with 
Miss George in the back seat of the 
ancient carriage, standing-room was at 
a premium; and the station-agent, bus- 
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tling forward in his shirt-sleeves, of- 
fered us the hospitality of his office. 
But this we declined, preferring to re- 
main in the carriage. 

Miss George’s tension was almost 
painful to see. A bright-red spot, the 
size of a cherry, burned in each cheek. 
Her eyes were luminous with excite- 
ment. Still she sat rigidly upright, with 
no fidgeting about. Her ideas of deco- 
rum would not permit that. Her slim 
figure was draped in a black silk gown; 
black mitts incased her folded hands; 
and a little black bonnet perched on her 
soft gray hair. It had probably never 
occurred to her that the last was a 
quarter of a century behind the styles. 
Under her roof time brought no 
changes in fashions. 

The curiosity of the villagers did not 
displease her, as I fancied it might. It 
assured her that time had not yet 
erased the name of Blackwell from pub- 
lic memory. Her only concern, if any, 
was that Isabel should add to the 
glamour of that name; and if ever a 
man prayed that a woman might prove 
to possess the goodness of an angel, the 
beauty of a houri, and the grace of a 
queen, that man was I, and that woman 
Isabel Blackwell. 

When the train whistled, I handed 
the lines to Miss George and began to 
edge my way through the press. I had 
underestimated the difficulties, however. 
Before I had worked half the required 
distance, the train drew in; and when 
I reached the steps of the coach next to 
the smoker, the last of the incoming 
passengers had been discharged, and 
the outgoing ones were getting aboard. 

At that moment a hand was laid 
upon my shoulder; and, turning, I 
found the burly driver of the hotel 
’bus at my elbow. 

“She’s yander,” 
ahead. 

His manner and tone struck me as 
significant, but I had no time for re- 
flection. Just in front of me was a ring 
of craning spectators, more compact 
than anything I had yet pushed through, 
and I had no doubt the center of that 
ring contained the object of my search. 
At that instant, in fact, I caught sight 


said he, pointing 
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The crowd swarmed behind, in front, and on both sides. 


of a tall, capable-looking young woman 
addressing an inquiry of some kind to 
the crowd. “There is the author of that 
swinging handwriting!’ I murmured to 
myself. 

I learned afterward that she was only 
a train acquaintance of Isabel’s; but at 
the time, after pushing still nearer, I 
was about to ask her if she were not 
Miss Blackwell, when I suddenly de- 
scried an object that froze the’ question 
on my lips, and for an instant made 
my heart stand still. That object was 








a cripple, about the size of a ten-year- 
old girl, with a withered body sup- 
ported between two crutches. The 
puny, white ‘hand which clung to the 
crosspiece of the crutch on the side to- 
ward me _ scintillated with precious 
stones. Her great, dark eyes, shaded 
by jetty lashes of a most unusual length, 
wore a half-frightened, half-appealing 
expression as they traversed the human 
wall before her, searching for a friend- 
ly face. 

When she met my eye, she seemed to 
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detect my official character, and quiet- 
ly waited until I had broken through 
the circle and stood at her side. 

“T am Isabel Blackwell,” said she, in 
a low, tired voice, but which was un- 
der perfect control. “Can you tell me 
where I may find my aunt, Miss Geor- 
gianna Blackwell?” 

“She is here with me, to meet you,” 
I answered. “I'll bring the carriage 
around to this end of the platform.” 

“T can walk,” said she quickly—and 
a trifle haughtily, I fancied, as if I 
had doubted her ability to walk. 

“Hardly, in this crowd,” I ventured, 
with a smile, and I hurried away. 

She could have made her way along, 
I suppose; but I wanted time to pre- 
pare Miss George. I found the latter 
sitting with one arm on the back of the 
front seat, her face pale and drawn with 
nervousness, her eyes peering anxious- 
ly up the platform. At sight of me, re- 
turning alone, she started. 

“Where is Isabel?” she demanded, 
with a bruskness quite foreign to her. 

“She is waiting at the other end of 
the platform. She couldn’t very well 
make her way through the crowd. Miss 
George, I have something to say which 
will grieve you greatly, I fear. Isabel 
is a cripple, on crutches.” 

She stared vacantly. 

“A cripple! Isabel Blackwell!” she 
repeated vaguely. “You have made a 
mistake.” 

“T wish I could think so,” I an- 
swered sympathetically. 

I drove round to the other side of 
the station, and drew up to the plat- 
form within a few feet of where Isabel 
stood. The villagers respectfully fell 
back, and the little twisted stranger 
from far-away South America stood 
revealed to her aunt’s dilated, search- 
ing eyes. For a moment neither of 
them spoke or moved. It seemed to 
me that Isabel was conscious of be- 
ing weighed in the balance, and had 
no intention of offering herself until 
she should be found not wanting. 
Then Miss George, with a little, trem- 
ulous cry, sprang from the carriage 
with an agility which I should have 
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declared neither age nor Blackwell dig- 
nity would permit, drew the little crip- 
ple’s head to her spare breast with a 
mothering motion, and kissed her on 
the mouth. Kingston’s gathered pop- 
ulation looked on agape! 

- We took her into the carriage and 
laid her crutches under the seat. I 
turned old Ben about, and he started 
off at a funereal pace. The crowd, un- 
deterred by dust or modesty, swarmed 
behind, in front, and on both sides. 
But they gradually dropped away, and 
by the time the old mansion hove into 
view we were alone. Not a word had 
been spoken on the back seat. Yet I 
had a feeling that all was well—as 
well, at least, as it could be under the 
circumstances—and when I stole a 
glance behind, under pretext of point- 
ing out the house to Isabel, I saw that 
her hand was tightly locked in both of 
Miss George’s! 


Poor little sprig of Spanish nobility! 
Poor little heiress of millions! Poor 
little queen of beauty! How uncon- 
sciously cruel had been the tongue of 
Dame Rumor! Isabel’s mother had 
been a hospital attendant, who had 
nursed Hatton Blackwell through an 
attack of delirium tremens, and then 
foolishly married him. Isabel’s for- 


tune, after paying her passage to 
Kingston, was, about seventy-five 


Spanish dollars. Her beauty lay in 
her eyes alone. 

I have often wondered since if any 
of the Kingston maidens, whose breasts 
had been cankered with envy of the fic- 
titious Isabel Blackwell, learned a les- 
son-from the coming of the real Isabel. 
Or if, when they gazed upon her 
crooked back and shriveled limbs, they 
put away their foolish heart-burnings 
and thanked God for their own sound 
bodies. 

Isabel’s room was changed from the 
second floor to the first, so that she 
might have no stairs to climb. The 
portrait of Aunt Esther, whom Isabel 
was to have resembled, was quietly 
taken back to its old place in the dining- 
room. That bonny prince who was to 
come riding out of a mysterious Some- 














where to claim the fair Isabel’s hand 
and give Blackwell blood a new lease 
of life, was relegated to the secret re- 
cesses of Miss George’s heart. 

Isabel was certainly a cruel disap- 
pointment to her aunt. Yet when I 
called the next day, I saw that Miss 
George had herself well in hand. 

“T have had my little dream,” said 
she pathetically. “I don’t know that 
I am the worse for it, although the 
awakening was rather rough. I couldn’t 
sleep last night for thinking it all over. 
But how much worse it might have 
been! A _ vain, frivolous girl who 
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would have eloped with the first worth- 
less lover that came along would have 
broken my heart. This child is going 
to be a blessing to me. In spite of 
her afflicted body, I can see that she 
has a beautiful mind and heart. I love 
her already.” 

She paused and wiped her eyes. 

“Just to think! I was so proud that, 
she had ordered a carriage to meet her 
at the station. I said that was like a 
Blackwell. And it was only because 
her poor little legs were too weak and 
crooked to carry her very far! May 
God forgive my foolish pride!” 


A REASON 


FOR IT. 


ADY—What a quiet, unobtrusive little boy that is over there. 
Bicpoy—Yes, he’s an orphan—he never had no father an’ mother to boss 


around, you know. 


- Sa. 
HARD TELLING. 


NNETTE—Why did she accept him? 


VioLta—Well, she hasn’t had time to decide yet herself! 
Qa. 


A GOOD 


SIGN. 


HAUNCEY—Are you quite sure she has money ? 
A.cy—Positively ; when I told her I loved her for herself alone, she yawned. 


@a. 
IT’S UP TO THE JUDGE. 


ee one you guilty or not? 


PRISONER—Well, judge, you’re de doctor! 
HER OPINION. 


OTHER—Dorothy, I have to be scolding you all the time! 
DorotHy—Well, all I can say, mama, is, I’m sorry for the man who gets 


you for a mother-in-law. 


@a. 


A COMPLETE DISGUISE. 
HOLLY—So the maid who answered the door didn’t know me with my mus- 


tache off ? 


Etuet—No; she said there was a strange chap at the door who looked like 


a gentleman, but had one of your cards. 


@a. 


TO BE EXPECTED. 


MB&s; JONES—Your daughter’s marriage was quite a romance, I believe? 
O_tp BrowNn—Gad, yes; and the whole edition has come back on my hands! 
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A SYMPOSIUM OF THE MOST PROMINENT STATESMEN, BUSINESS 
MEN AND THINKERS IN AMERICA, CONCERNING 
INCOME AND INHERITANCE TAXES 


4 XTRACT from Presi- 
4 dent _ Roosevelt’s 
message to Congress 


of December 3, 1906: 


“T feel that in the 
near future our national 
legislators should enact 
a law. providing for 
a graduated inheritance 
tax by which a steadily increasing rate of duty 
should be put upon all moneys or other valu- 
ables coming by gift, bequest, or device to 
any individual or corporation. It may be well 
to make the tax heavy in proportion as the in- 
dividual benefited is remote of kin. In any 
event, in my judgment the pro rata of the 
tax should increase very heavily with the 
increase of the amount left to any one in- 
dividual after a certain point has been 
reached. . . . The prime object should be 
to put a constantly increasing burden on the 
inheritance of those swollen fortunes which 
it is certainly of no benefit to this country to 
perpetuate. . . . In its incidents, and 
apart from the main purpose of raising 
revenue, an income tax stands on an entirely 
different footing from an inheritance tax, be- 
cause it involves no question of the per- 
petuation of fortunes swollen to an unhealthy 
size. The question is in its essence a ques- 
tion of the proper adjustment of burdens to 
benefits. As the law now stands, it is un- 
doubtedly difficult to devise a national in- 
come tax which shall be constitutional. But 
whether it is absolutely impossible is another 
question ; and if possible it is most certainly 
desirable.” 
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The President has heretofore ex- 
pressed himself in the same strain, and 








the press of the country has commented 
at great length upon the relative mer- 
its and demerits of. an inheritance tax 
and of an income tax. 

To obtain a consensus of opinion by 
strong men, in various walks of life, 
appeals have been made for an expres- 
sion of their views, which are given 
here, constituting a symposium of rare 
quality. Seldom is it possible to obtain 
such frank opinions from so many dis- 
tinguished men on a topic so near to 
the interests and welfare of each citi- 
zen of our Republic. 

It should be observed that President 
Roosevelt has not specifically advocated 
the yearly collection of a progressive 
income tax, but has left open the ques- 
tion of collection upon amounts either 
given in life or devised or bequeathed 
upon death. Some of those who op- 
pose an income tax fail to note that the 
President did not commit himself defi- 
nitely upon this point. 

Two distinct propositions are here 
involved : 

1. An inheritance tax by the Federal 
government. This would seem to in- 
volve the repeal of State laws for col- 
lecting similar taxes. , 

2. A progressive income tax. The 
fairness of this in theory is scarcely 
questioned. In practise, the laboring 
man pays no tax, the professional man 


a nd 














pays heavily, and wealthy men com- 
monly find means to evade their proper 
share. 


CAPITALISTIC OPINIONS. 


Joseph Leiter—“A tax upon inher- 
itances and incomes is ideal.” 


“Theoretically a tax upon inheritances and 
incomes is ideal in that it puts the burden 
of maintaining the government upon those 
who have most benefit to receive from the 
protection to life and property furnished. 

“In this present age, the hue and cry is 
for the taking away by law or its perversion 
that which any individual has, for the pur- 
pose of distributing it among the masses in 
one way or another. 

“The conditions being such, it would look 
unreasonable to charge for something not de- 


livered.” 
mph ol tite 


Andrew Carnegie—‘It is difficult to 
set bounds to the share of a rich man’s 
estate which should go at his death to 
the public.” 


In response to a request from this 
magazine, Mr. Carnegie forwarded a 
copy of his “Gospel of Wealth,” as rep- 
resenting his views. Therein is found 
the following: 


“The growing disposition to tax more and 
more heavily large estates left at death is a 
cheering indication of the growth of a salu- 
tary change in public opinion. The State of 
Pennsylvania now takes—subject to some ex- 
ceptions—part of the property left by its citi- 
zens. The budget presented in the British 
Parliament the other day proposes to increase 
the death duties, and, most significant of all, 
the new tax is to be a graduated one. Of 
all forms of taxation this seems the wisest. 
Men who continue hoarding great sums all 
their lives, the proper use of which for public 
ends would work good to the community 
from which it chiefly came, should be made 
to feel that the community, in the form of 
the State, cannot thus be deprived of its 
proper share. By taxing estates heavily at 
death the State marks its condemnation of 
the selfish millionaire’s unworthy life 

“Tt is desirable that nations should go 
much further in this direction. Indeed, it is 
difficult to set bounds to the share of a rich 
man’s estate which should go at his death to 
the public through the agency of the State, 
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and by all means such taxes should be grad- 
uated, beginning at nothing upon moderate 
sums to dependents, and increasing rapidly 
as the amounts swell.” 


John D. Crimmins—“An income tax 
is the fairest.” 


“T am in receipt of yours, in which you 

advise me that you propose to get up an 
article which shall take the nature of a sym- 
posium on the advisability of an inheritance 
tax and a progressive income tax as a na- 
tional policy, and invite a contribution on the 
subject from me. 
+ “For many years I have favored it, and it 
is my judgment that an income tax is the 
fairest. It is equitable, and it would be justi- 
fiable on the part of our government to estab- 
lish constitutionally such a tax.”—Joun D. 
CRIM MINS. 


GUBERNATORIAL OPINIONS. 


Governor Deneen, of Illinois—‘We 
have had an inheritance tax law since 
1895, which seems to work satisfac- 
torily.” 


“I acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
in which you request me to express my views 
regarding the advisability of an inheritance 
tax and progressive income tax as a national 
policy. The matters involved are of such 
importance that I do not feel justified in 
writing an offhand opinion. I may say, how- 
ever, that we have had an inheritance tax 
law in our State since 1895, which yields 
about one hundred thousand dollars per year 
to the State. We expect that during the 
current year it will yield about one million 
five hundred thousand dollars, on account of 
the recent death of Marshall Field, of Chi- 
cago. It seems to work satisfactorily, and 
there is no complaint against it so far as I 
can learn. Whether or not the State will 
be willing to yield its power to make such 
statutes to the Federal government, is a ques- 
tion of such importance that I would not 
want to express any views upon it at pres- 
ent. There has been no agitation of the mat- 
ter here.”—C. S. Deneen, Governor of II- 
linois. 


Governor Pardee, of California—“In- 
heritance taxation is one of the meth- 
ods of taxation justified by experi- 
ence.” 


“The State of California imposes inher- 
itance taxes, both collateral and direct. Col- 
lateral inheritance taxes have been collected 
for a dozen years or more, and have pro- 
duced a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars per year, which has been turned into 
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the school fund. In 1905 the legislature re- 
vised the law, added taxes on direct inher- 
itances, and made the tax progressive on the 
basis of the amount of the inheritance. This 
act was framed on the lines of the United 
States inheritance tax law of 1808 and the 
Wisconsin statute. 

“The present constitution of the State of 
California authorizes income taxes on per- 
sons and on corporations, but such taxes 
have never been imposed. We now have a 
State Tax Commission, which is at work on 
a new scheme of State taxation that will be 
presented to the next legislature for ratifica- 
tion. This plan contemplates the entire sep- 
aration of State and county taxes, and the 
raising of State revenues by taxes on certain 
classes of corporations (which will be ex- 
empted from local taxes) and by other gen- 
eral taxes, including inheritance taxes. 

“In my judgment, inheritance taxation is 
one of the methods of taxation which have 
been justified by experience. But I do not 
believe that inheritance taxes should be col- 
lected by both the Federal government and 
the State governments. And, since the State 
governments are already taxing inheritances, 
I think the Federal government would best 
leave alone that field of revenue production. 

“As for income taxes, progressive or oth- 
erwise, the standing objection to them is the 
difficulty of collection in a manner which will 
be equitable, and I can see no present pros- 
pect of that difficulty being overcome.” 


bay L. Perey 


Governor Folk, of Missouri—‘I be- 
lieve in an inheritance tax.” 
Governor Folk’s secretary writes: 


“Governor Folk believes in an inheritance 
tax, such as this State has practically. It 
has been found to be the least burdensome 
of all taxes.” 


Governor Broward, of Florida—“I 
consider both (taxes) necessary for the 
limitation of colossal fortunes.” 


“I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
courteous favor, asking my opinion as to the 
advisability of an inheritance tax and a pro- 
gressive income tax as a_ national policy, 
and in reply I beg to say that, while I have 
not time to go into detail as to the reasons 
of my belief, I am heartily in favor of both 
of these measures as a national policy, be- 
cause I consider both an inheritance tax and 
a progressive or graduated income tax neces- 
sary for the limitation of colossal fortunes 
that are now growing up in America, which 


large accumulations of money, subject to in- 
dividual control, are, in my opinion, a menace 
to the progress, prosperity, and integrity of 
the United States. 

“In my opinion, as the republic of Rome 
was first changed to an empire and _ finally 
destroyed because of the accumulation of 
money and special privileges in the hands of 
a few great families, so the time will in- 
evitably arrive when the form of our govern- 
ment will be similarly changed and perhaps 
destroyed by the same sinister influences.” 


Governor Brooks, of W. yoming—"I 
do not question the advisability of either 
tax.” 


“Replying briefly to your letter, I do not 
question the advisability of an inheritance tax 
and a progressive income tax as a national 
policy. I believe the day is not far distant 
when such a course will be pursued by our 
country, following, possibly, somewhat along 
the lines of the Swiss republic.” 


Governor Dawson, of West Virginia 
—“I think the income tax is the fairest 
and most just tax that can be levied; 
we should exempt necessaries as far as 
practicable.” 


“Replying to your letter, asking my views 
upon the advisability of an inheritance tax 
and a progressive income tax as a national 
policy, I beg to say, as to the income tax as 
a national policy, that I understand the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has de- 
cided that the levying of such a tax is un- 
constitutional. I regret very much that this 
court found it necessary so to decide this 
question, because I think it would be better 
if the power of taxation of the nation were 
not so restricted; and, while I have not had 
opportunity to read the case as I would like, 
it is probable that the court could not have 
decided the case otherwise in view of the 
intention of the framers of the Constitution 
as regards the levying of direct taxes. The 
Constitution, of course, was a compromise, 
and this seems a little unfortunate, because 
it is regrettable that the power of a great 
nation should be restricted in this way. No 
restriction should be placed on. that power 
except the broad one that taxation must be 
just and equable. 

“T think the income tax is the fairest and 
most just tax that can be levied; and that 
perhaps the ad valorem system of taxation, 
levied in nearly all the States of this Union, 
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most unfair and unjust, because of the 
ity of its enforcement. 

1@ great objection to the income tax 
ed on its inquisitorial features, but as 
as people object to that it is hard to see 
any system of taxation can be made to 
te justly and uniformly unless every 
yer is perfectly honest. 

1e payment of taxes to the government 
atriotic duty, and should be so consid- 
however, on the contrary, it is looked 
as a burden—often as an unjust one— 
Imost every device is employed to es- 
the payment of taxes; and the practical 
tion of most of our tax laws is that the 
who gives an honest return is punished 
is honesty, and a premium is put upon 
ry and fraud. That this is wrong and 
rous is apparent. 

the matter of paying taxes for the sup- 
of the government, every taxpayer is a 
2r with every other taxpayer, and un- 
very taxpayer pays what he ought to 
ome other taxpayer or taxpayers must 
is and their just share, and some part 
2 share of those who do not pay their 
hare; hence every taxpayer has a right 
ow that every other taxpayer pays his 
share; and how can he know that this 
ne, and how can the government pro- 
iim in seeing that this is done, unless 
yvernment can make inquiry? And un- 
he government can make effective in- 
the government is unable to protect the 
t taxpayer from the dishonest tax- 
; or, in other words, the government 
is made the instrument for doing an 
ice to its own citizens. If any inquiry 
ide at all, it must be an effective in- 
; that is to say, it must be such an 
‘y as to effect the purpose for which 
made. If it stop short of this it fails 
; purpose, and there had better be no 
y made at all, because an attempt to 
ce a law which is bound to result in 
e is worse than no attempt at all; and 
+ which cannot be enforced had better 
pealed, because it brings contempt on 
her law. 

ery man ought to pay taxes according 
1at he owns, and not what he might 
in his possession, and I think this can 
‘st judged from his income; in some 
of course, the income might have to 
mputed—where it is not annual but de- 
1. But I am speaking about the prin- 


> I said above, I think the income tax 
iost just of any method of taxation im- 
. Taxes on the earnings and on the 
-and on the dividends of corporations 
nly another form of income tax. In fact, 
sms difficult to levy taxes on certain 
of corporations in any other way or 
iy other principle, and I think this is 
ally true of railroad property and most 
ally of inter-state railroads and such 
ads as we call “systems,” which are 
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comprised of a large number of semi-inde- 
pendent lines. 

“As to the President’s suggestion of a na- 
tional inheritance tax, I think something like 
this is entirely just and proper. In this State 
we have such a tax, and it is graduated. 

“In taxation we should exempt necessaries 
as, far as practicable; although every citizen 
ought to pay something to the support of his 
government. I think this is best for the citi- 
zen and best for the government. Taxes 
should be levied in such manner, and the 
payment provided for in such manner, as to 
entail the least hardship or burden upon the 
taxpayer, justice and equality being consid- 
ered always as of first importance.” 


AWWAN LS Ronco, 


— 


Governor Carter, of Hawati—“In the 
abstract, I am heartily in sympathy with 
President Roosevelt.” 


“You ask for an expression of opinion as 
to the advisability of an inheritance tax and 
a progressive income tax as a national policy. 

“In the abstract, I am heartily in sympathy 
with President Roosevelt. A limited experi- 
ence shows that the violent objections to an 
inheritance tax disappear with its practical 
application; that its operation secures new 
converts to its cause. 

“As to an income tax, I believe it to be, 
in theory, the most desirable, but its prac- 
ticable operation is exceedingly difficult, as 
there seems to be a deep-seated objection to 
private affairs being made public, and no tax 
can stand the test of time which does not 
let each person know what his neighbor is 
paying.’ 


Cat 


Governor Mead, of Washington— 
“There can be no doubt of the wisdom 
of taking an enforced contribution for 
the maintenance of the government 
from those who receive thai for which 
they toil not, neither do they spin.” 


“T am in receipt of your letter, asking an 
opinion from me on the advisability of an 
inheritance tax and a progressive income tax 
as a national policy. 

“Students of economical conditions in the 
State of Washington early appreciated the 
equity and benefits to be derived from a 
graduated inheritance tax, and the same is 
now a fixed policy of our State. The revenue 
derived therefrom amounts to a considerable 
sum, and will be augmented with the growth 
and development of our State. Coming as 
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it does from the right of succession of dis- 
tant kindred, whose sole right is based not 
upon natural laws but upon the State’s stat- 
utory law of descent, there can be no doubt 
of the wisdom of taking an enforced con- 
tribution for the maintenance of government 
from those who receive that for which ‘they 
toil not, neither do they spin.’ 

“After a reasonable exemption to lineal 
descendants, this tax should and can be grad- 
uated according to the amount received by 
bequest or inheritance. Not only is this 
wholesome and just as a revenue measure, 
but to some extent it will prevent the ac- 
quisition of abnormal fortunes. 

“The same can be said of a progressive 
income tax. Most of the fault found with 
this tax is failure of its administration. This 
can be overcome not only by the quickening 
of public conscience, but by speedy punish- 
ment of its infraction. 

“Should taxes derived from this source be 
paid into the national treasury or the local 
treasury? I favor the latter unless the 
scheme would embrace collection by the na- 
tional government and a distribution among 
the several States along some equitable plan. 

“By reason of State government assuming 
many of the burdens which have heretofore 
been borne by the individual, taxes steadily 
increase from year to year. How to meet 
these increased demands is worthy of, and is 
receiving the attention of, earnest statesmen 
everywhere. To deprive the States of this 
source of revenue and turn the same into the 
national treasury would increase a burden 
which is now most grievous. Let the policy 
embrace payment of this tax into the several 
State treasuries and the same will meet my 
hearty approval.” 


LEEW E Dba 


Governor Cutler, of Utah—‘“I am 
decidedly in favor of a graduated tax 
on inheritance above a fixed value.” 


“In answer to your letter, in which you 
ask for an expression of opinion on the ad- 
visability of an inheritance tax and a pro- 
gressive income tax as a national policy, I 
beg to submit the following statement: I am 
decidedly in favor of a graduated tax on in- 
heritance above a fixed value. It seems to 
me to be just and politic that one who re- 
ceives a large bequest from a relative or a 
friend, for which he puts forth no particular 
effort, should pay a tax graded according to 
the amount of the bequest. Such a tax in- 
volves no injustice to the one who amasses 
the fortune, and it cannot be an injustice to 
the one who receives without effort the 
fruits of another’s labors, to require him to 
use a part of it in helping to bear the ex- 
penses of government. 
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“When we consider the protection the 
government affords to the vast interests in- 
volved in these large fortunes, and the ex- 
pense necessarily incurred in providing this 
protection, it seems to me perfectly equitable 
that those who receive the benefit should 
pay for it. 

“As to details regarding the maximum in- 
heritance to be exempt from taxation, and 
the amount and graduation of tax on _inher- 
_— above that value, opinions will dif- 
fer.” 


(fee eren 


VIEWS OF UNITED STATES OFFICIALS. 


United States Representative Mc- 
Call, of Massachusetts—“To limit for- 
tunes created by individual enterprise 
and genius would be to impose a harm- 
ful restraint upon individual freedom.” 


Representative McCall, of Massa- 
chusetts, in commenting upon the 
President’s utterances, said that the 
proposition which he had advanced was 
not a modern one; it had been sug- 
gested at intervals ever since the flood. 
He added that it had not been advanced 
heretofore by the conservative forces 
of society. He continued: 


“Its antiquity, however, does not make it 
conservative. 

“It has been considered too radical to find 
a place even in recent Democratic platforms. 
There are two kinds of fortunes: those cre- 
ated by individual enterprise and genius, and 
those which are the products of legal grants 
and bounties. To limit the first by law 
would be to impose a harmful restraint upon 
individual freedom, and by putting fetters 
upon the ambition of every man born into 
the world might deprive the race of great 
achievements necessary to its well-being and 
vital to civilization. 

“Many men in working out their own for- 
tunes open new avenues of production and 
of progress, and gain vastly less for them- 
selves than they contribute to mankind. But 
as to the other kind of fortunes, those that 
are the outgrowth of unequal laws, they de- 
mand limitation. Before proceeding to set 
bounds upon what honest industry, coupled 
with individual genius, may acquire, it would 
be well at least to stop legislating money out 
of the pockets of the many into the pockets 
of the few. The greatest aggregations of 
capital the world has ever seen are rapidly 
growing greater because of duties which no 














longer serve any just purpose of protection, 
but which amount to a grant to levy 
tribute.” 


Senator Foraker, of Ohio—“Inherit- 
ance tax unpopular in that State.” 


While declining to be interviewed, 
Senator Foraker called the attention of 
the interviewer to the fact that an inher- 
itance tax had proved so unpopular in 
Ohio that the last legislature repealed 
it in response to what appeared to be a 
popular demand. 


Senator La Follette 
of Wisconsin I approved a 


inheritance tax law.’’ 





“As governor 
S 
graduated 


“As governor of Wisconsin, I approved a 
graduated inheritance tax law, and recom- 
mended so amending the State constitution 
as to open the way for a graduated income 
tax.’ 


Secretary Taft—“Neither in common 
law nor under the Constitution is the 
right of descent of property or of de- 
vising it an inalienable right.” 


Secretary of War William H. Taft, 
of Ohio, seemingly does not agree with 
the senior senator from his State, for 
he said in a speech at New Haven, 
April 24, that some measure such as 
suggested by President Roosevelt 
should be instituted. He added: 

“Neither in common law nor under the 
Constitution is the right of descent of prop- 
erty or of devising it an inalienable right. It 
depends wholly on the legislature; and if the 
legislature sees fit to give a tendency to the 
division of fortunes and prevent their greater 
accumulation in the second and third genera- 
tions, there are ample means under our pres- 
ent system and without revolutionary meth- 
ods to bring this about.” 


BUSINESS MEN’S OPINIONS. 


Ex-Congressman Joseph J. Little, of 
New York (publisher of Pearson’s 
Magazine)—“I regard this form of 
taxation as eminently fair, and far su- 
perior to an excessive protective tariff.” 

“T am in receipt of your courtesy, asking 


my views regarding an inheritance tax and 
a progressive income tax as a national policy. 


7 
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“In reply, I am frank to say that in theory 
I regard this form of taxation as eminently 
fair and far superior to an excessive pro- 
tective tariff. The inheritance tax takes from 
no one that which he has ever had, and, 
therefore, cannot be felt to be a burden. The 
progressive income tax must, in my opinion, 
produce less hardships than any other direct 
tax can. 

“Whether I would vote for such a tax or 
not must depend upon the details of the 
particular proposition when presented.” 


Fd 


Harry S. New, of Indianapolis—“In 
many other countries incomes and in- 
heritances have long been taxed, and I 
think the same policy might be pursued 
here with good results.” 


“T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor, asking for an expression from me on 
the advisability of an inheritance tax and a 
progressive income tax as a national policy. 
I have no objection whatever to being put on 
record as favoring both. In my judgment 
there is nothing so complex about the matter 
as to make it particularly difficult of accom- 
plishment without undue hardship or in- 
justice to any one. In most other countries, 
or at least in many of them, incomes and 
inheritances have long been taxed, and I 
think the same policy might be pursued here 
with good results. The chief argument ad- 
vanced by the opponents of the income tax 
is that it is a tax on thrift, but that objec- 
tion can be urged against any other system 
of taxation excepting, perhaps, the single tax. 
I do not believe in taxing incomes or inher- 
itances disproportionately or extortionately 
at all, but I do believe that it is entirely just 
to impose a special tax upon both.” 


Marry I Vocn 
— <- —, 


Doctor I. N. Funk, publisher, New 
would vote most gladly for 
both an inheritance tax and a progres- 
sive income tax.” 


“In reply to your question, would say that 
I would vote most gladly, if an opportunity 
were presented, for both an inheritance tax 
and a progressive income tax. 

“It is absolutely essential that reasonable 
limitations should be placed upon the ac- 
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cumulation of wealth. Wealth makes wealth, 
and a long-headed, cold-blooded hereditary 
family sagacity could keep its wealth, under 
present conditions, together, and make it in 
the course of a few generations a great real 
menace to the liberties of the people. In 
order to make constitutional either or both 
of the suggested methods, let us agitate for 
the necessary changes in the Federal Consti- 


tution.” 
C fick 
i] 


Theodore L. De Vinne, the “dean of 
American printers’—‘It is within the 
province of government to limit wrong- 
ful exercise of the power that comes 
from great wealth.” 


“I approve of President Roosevelt’s sug- 
gestions. It is within the province of gov- 
ernment to limit abuse or wrongful exercise 
of the power that comes from great wealth. 
The sale of spirituous liquors and explosives 
is regulated in all civilized nations. There 
can be no valid reason why the power of 
wealth should not be restrained when it is 
exercised unfairly. As a Washington jurist 
has neatly expressed it: ‘One man’s liberty 
must end where another man’s begins.’ "— 
TueoporE L. DE VINNE. 


VIEWS OF SCIENTISTS. 

Hudson Maxim—“Any income tax 
must essentially rest heavily upon the 
professional class; I think favorably of 
an inheritance tax.” 


“Any law is wrong which is not a just 
law; that is to say, which is not for the 
greatest good of the greatest number af- 
fected by it. Any tax is wrong which is not 
a just tax; that is to say, which is not due 
from the individual to the commonwealth 
for value received or receivable by the indi- 
vidual, in protection of his rights to life, 
property, and well-being; in his rights to 
opportunity for the attainment of complete 
living. Many people, as Thomas Paine ob- 
served, confound government with society. 
Society is the outgrowth of our virtues. It 
is due to mutual attractions of its indi- 
viduals, while government is the outgrowth 
of our iniquities. The functions of govern- 
ment are mainly to protect and to punish. 
The point where government and _ society 
most nearly merge in common duty is the 
providing of good roads, public parks, libra- 
museums, schools, and other common 


Ties, 
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conveniences which tend to facilitate the at- 
tainment of complete living by the people. 

“Another essential to a just tax is that 
it shall be impartial, and to this end it is 
indispensable that the assessment of the tax 
shall in no wise depend upon the veracity of 
the person taxed, for when the statement or 
oath of the taxed becomes a factor in deter- 
mining the amount of the tax, a premium is 
placed upon dishonesty, and the more honest 
are the more heavily taxed. Consequently, 
such a tax can never be impartial, affecting 
all alike. 

“The very nature of an income tax makes 
it essentially a tax where either the word 
of the individual must be taken and relied 
upon absolutely as the truth, which in 
scarcely any case would be the truth, or per- 
sonal secrets, the most sacred assets any 
individual has, must be pried into and laid 
bare and made public to his great detriment. 
This necessity to pry into personal affairs 
and expose personal and business secrets 
renders any income tax unjust, because as- 
sessments cannot be made without great in- 
justice to the assessed. 

“If a person be successful in his business 
or profession, public knowledge of his earn- 
ings becomes a very serious invitation to 
competition, whereas, on the other hand, an 
unsuspected smallness of income might seri- 
ously injure his business or profession and 
impair his credit and reputation. 

“Any income tax must essentially rest most 
heavily upon the professional class, while the 
poorer classes would not be affected, and the 
wealthy classes would escape it just as they 
escape nine-tenths of their taxes at the pres- 
ent time. 

“It appears to me that the suggested im- 
position of an income tax is a bid at a high 
price for the votes of the proletariat. 

“In regard to an inheritance tax, I think 
more favorably of that. Such a tax is not 
in the same category with an income tax. It 
can be assessed and collected without great 
injustice to any one, and without taking the 
word of the taxed in connection with the 
appraisement of property. As death is im- 
partial, so such a tax may be impartial, espe- 
cially in view of the necessary appraisement 
of the estate in order to divide it equitably 
among the heirs.” 


SferOrnplecpooe. 


Simon Newcomb—‘When the indi- 
vidual has done with his wealth, tt 
seems only just that the State should 


share it.” 


“It seems to me that inheritances are one 
of the most desirable subjects of taxation. 
When the individual has done with his 
wealth it seems only just that the State 
should share in it. The tax is, I think, more 














easily determined and collected than any 
other domestic tax. 

“On the other hand, although an income 
tax is the fairest of all in. principle, the im- 
possibility of determining and levying it ren- 
ders it in practise the most objectionable of 
all systems of taxation. ‘The assessor must 
depend mainly on statements of the indi- 
vidual himself, and the latter, unless he has 
no income except a salary, cannot ordinarily 
determine even for himself what his income 
is. To hale him before an authority and 
compel him to swear down to the last dollar 
to the exact amount of his income is a most 
demoralizing practise. No man should ever 
be compelled to make oath to a fact which 
he knows nothing about. Many men are 
living in affluence who could not, even if they 
tried, make a definite and correct return of 
income. If we must have such a tax, I think 
the Oriental system of estimating what a 
man can pay by observation of his way of 
living, and compelling him to pay according 
to this estimate, is vastly preferable to a sys- 
tem which offers a direct premium for 
making a false representation under oath.” 


Garrett P. Serviss—‘I should unhesi- 
tatingly vote for an inheritance tax on 
fortunes exceeding a certain maxi- 
mum, 


_ “In reply to your request for my opinion 
in regard to the advisability of an inheritance 
tax and a progressive income tax as a na- 
tional policy, I would say that I am in favor 
of the general principle involved in those 
propositions. I should unhesitatingly vote 
for an inheritance tax on fortunes exceeding 
a certain maximum, because I regard the 
foundation of any rich families, or anything 
resembling the English system, as essentially 
inimical to American institutions, and to the 
fundamental idea of the American republic. 
“As to the income tax, I should vote for 
it only after the whole system of taxation— 
local, State, and nationai—had been adjusted 
to the new conditions which such a tax 
would introduce.”—Garrett P. SeErviss. 


OPINION 


Reverend William Durban, M. A., of 
London—“Proposing these imposts to- 
gether is calculated to create immense 
confusion in the public mind.” 


OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


“I understand that you are asking for 
opinions on the advisability of an inheritance 
tax and a progressive income tax as a na- 
tional policy. I have pleasure in communi- 


cating a very definite idea on this composite 
matter. 


In proposing both these imposts to- 
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gether, I feel that Mr. Roosevelt is taking 
a course which, however well meant, is cal- 
culated to create immense confusion in the 
public mind. I know this is likely to be the 
effect because of what I have witnessed in 
England. Taxes of this kind are in full 
operation there. The income tax was first 
introduced during the period of the Crimean 
War, in the middle of the last century, and 
it was never intended to be anything but a 
war tax. Under that impression it was sub- 
mitted to by the people, but no chancellor of 
the exchequer has been able to remove it 
after the cessation of war. It is especially 
obnoxious because it is entirely escaped by 
the working classes, and falls with severe 
weight upon professional men. The Socialist 
party is now strenuously urging that the in- 
come tax be made progressive, but the re- 
sistance to this idea on the part of the upper 
classes is so powerful that there seems no 
probability that it will be brought within the 
range of practical politics. All the capital- 
ists to a man are arrayed against it, and the 
majority of these are credited with systemat- 
ically cheating the government in formulating 
their incomes 

“What is tieve spoken of as ‘an inheritance 
tax’ is a much more recent innovation in 
England. It was instituted by the late Sir 
William Harcourt when he was chancellor 
of the exchequer under Lord Rosebery’s 
premiership about ten years ago. The tax 
was called ‘the death duty,’ and it retains 
that name. This is not so unpopular, as it 
falls impartially on all the propertied class, 
and cannot possibly be evaded. It is also 
made fairly progressive. It was a Liberal 
measure, and was somewhat vehemently op- 
posed by the Tory party and the House of 
Lords. It is never likely to be repealed, but 
there is a constant agitation for the abolition 
of the income tax. An income tax in Amer- 
ica would, in my opinion, create one of the 
worst conceivable commotions. It would be 
found impossible to work it with accuracy 
or with justice. It would turn out to be a 
class exaction, intolerably oppressive to the 
wrong class. A property tax comes under 
quite another category. 

“T will now point out that Mr. Roosevelt 
appears to me to be repeating one of the 
greatest errors committed by the illustrious 
W. E. Gladstone. That greatest of all Eng- 
lish statesmen wrecked his government just 
when he had attained the climacteric of his 
fame and power, by staggering humanity 
when he presented to Parliament two stu- 
pendous propositions simultaneously. He 
was not satisfied with bringing forward his 
Home Rule bill for Ireland, but at the same 
time presented a great Irish Land bill. This 
conjunction of two measures turned the 
stomach of Jonn Bull. A nation can face only 
one critical situation at a time. Mr. Roose- 


velt is calling on the American people to 
study two great ideas at one and the same 
time. 


The probability is that he will get 
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them to digest neither. It is, of course, easy 
for a popular statesman to fling out in a 
speech superficial proposals, but it is not so 
easy for the people at large to imagine how 
his ideas can be carried out in the practical 
details about which he says nothing.” 


Villian, (Ourbae, 


Many people have forgotten that the 
United States maintained an_inherit- 
ance tax for four years after the Span- 
ish War, raising in this manner a total 
of over $14,000,000. It will also be 
news to some that more than half the 
States have inheritance taxes in force, 
viz.: Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Lllinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin; while the 
new constitution of Alabama permits 
the levying of such a tax. Most of the 
States named have a scale graduated 
from one to five, or six per cent. The 
only instance where the tax exceeds 
six per cent. is in Washington, where 
twelvé per cent. is exacted in case of 
large properties willed to distant rela- 
tives. 

In Great Britain, the death duties, 
which are graduated as shown in the 
following table, yield the government 
an income of about $15,000,000 a year, 
the succession duty bringing in about 
$3,600,000 more. 


From £100 to E500" oss 5.5 tr per cent. 
From 500 to TGOO 55.5 o:0: 2 per cent. 
From _ 1,000 to 10,000 . 3. per cent. 
From 10,000 to 25,000 ...... per cent. 
From 25,000 to 50,000 ...... 4% per cent. 
From 50,000 to 75,000 ......5 per cent. 
From 75,000 to 100,000 . .514 per cent. 
From 100,000 to 150,000 ...... 6 per cent. 
From 150,000 to 250,000 ......6%4 per cent. 
From 250,000 to 500,000 ...... 7 per cent. 
From 500,000 to 1,000,000 ......714 per cent. 

Over 1,000,000 ......8 per cent. 


Beginning the present year, the Rus- 
sian Government levied a personal in- 
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come tax, directed especially at officials 
and managers of companies, etc., at a 
high rate—one per cent. on incomes of 
$500 a year and up, two per cent. on 
$1,000 and up, and so on by gradua- 
tions, up to seven per cent. on $10,000 
incomes, 

The disproportionately large fortunes 
of the United States are not accurately 
known. John D. Rockefeller is con- 
ceded to be the richest man, his wealth 
being figured as between $600,000,000 
and $1,000,000,000. Andrew Carnegie 
is believed to be next, with about $300,- 
000,000; though this may be somewhat 
reduced by reason of his large bene- 
factions. J. P. Morgan, John J. Astor, 
William K. and Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jacob H. Schiff, E. H. Harriman, James 
J. Hill, George Gould, Henry H. Rog- 
ers, Moore brothers, J. Ogden Armour, 
the Havemeyers, Belmonts, Whitneys, 
Leiters, Mackays, James R. Keene, 
Thomas F. Ryan, John Wanamaker, 
Marshall Field’s estate, Russell Sage’s 
estate, and perhaps twenty others, are 
believed to possess fortunes varying 
from $50,000,000 to $150,000,000. It 
has also been calculated that there are 
seventy Americans worth at least $35,- 
000,000 each, while New York City 
alone has two thousand millionaires, as 
against twenty-eight in 1855. 

It is interesting to note that two of 
the wealthiest men, Andrew Carnegie 
and Joseph Leiter, express themselves 
in this article as favorable to the taxa- 
tion indicated. It is also noteworthy 
that of the entire list of prominent men 
quoted, only three disagree materially 
with the President’s position. Two of 
these are members of Congress, politic- 
ally opposed to the President; and the 
other is the London clergyman, who 
views the question through British 
eyes. Most of the London newspapers, 
and most of the non-political press of 
America, that. have expressed opinions 
on the two methods of taxation, up- 
hold the President, though the proposed 
taxation of incomes meets with less 
general approval than the inheritance 
tax. 


























HE moderator of the Scotaze town 
meeting held his breath for just 

a moment so as to accentuate 

the hush in which the voters listened 
for his words, and then announced the 
result of the vote for first selectman: 

“Whole number cast, one hundred 
thutty-two; necessary for a choice, six- 
ty-seven; of which Colonel Gideon 
Ward has thutty-one.” 

A series of barking, derisive yells 
cut in upon his solemn announcement, 
and he rapped his cane on the marred 
table of the town hall and glared over 
his spectacles at the voters. 

“And Cap’n Aaron Sproul has one 
hundred and fe 

The howl that followed clipped his 
last words. Men hopped upon the 
knife-nicked settees of the town house 
and waved their hats while they hooted. 
A group of voters, off at one side, sat 
and glowered at this hilarity. Out of 
the group rose Colonel Gideon, his long 
frame unfolding with the angularity of 
a carpenter’s two-foot rule. There 
were little dabs of purple on his knob- 
by cheek-bones. His hair and_ his 
beard bristled. He put up his two fists 
as far as his arms would reach and 
vibrated them, like a furious Jeremiah 
calling down curses. 

Such ferocious mien had its effect on 
the spectators after a time. Scotaze 
quailed before her ancient tyrant, even 
though he was dethroned. 
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“Almighty God has always wanted an 
excuse to destroy this town like Sodom 
and Gomorrah was destroyed,” he 
shouted, his voice breaking into a 
squeal of rage; “now He’s got it.” 

He drove his pointed cap onto his 
head, gave a parting shake of his fists 
that embraced moderator, voters, walls, 
floor, roof, and all appurtenances of 
the Scotaze town house, and stalked 
down the aisle and out. The silence 
in town meeting was so profound that 
the voters heard him welting his horse 
as he drove away. 

After a time the moderator drew a 
long breath, and stated that he did not 
see Cap’n Aaron Sproul in the meeting, 
and had been informed that he was not 
present. 

“T come past his place this mornin’,” 
whispered Old Man Jordan to his 
neighbor on the settee, “and he was out 
shovelin’ snow off’n the front walk, 
and when I asked him if he wa’n’t com- 
in’ to town meetin’, he said that a run 
of the seven-years’ itch and the scurvy 
was pretty bad, but he reckoned that 
politics was wust. I should hate to be 
the one that has to break the news to 
him.” 

“They was bound to do it, though, 
them ree-formers, as they calls their- 
selves, as is opposed to Colonel Gid,” 
mumbled the neighbor behind his hand. 

“And seein’ how it’s necessary to 


have the first selectmen here to be 
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sworn in before the meetin’ closes this 
afternoon,” went on the moderator, 
“T’ll appoint a committee of three to 
wait on Cap’n Aaron Sproul, and no- 
tify him of the distinguished honor that 
has been done him this day by his feller 
townsmen.” 

He settled his spectacles more firmly 
upon his nose, and ran his gaze cal- 
culatingly over the assembled voters. 
No one of these assembled voters 
seemed to desire to be obtrusive at that 
moment. 

“T’ll appoint as chairman of that no- 
tifying committee,” proceeded the mod- 
erator, “Entwistle Harvey, Sim Zs 

“T shall have to decline the honor,” 
interrupted Mr. Entwistle Harvey, ri- 
sing promptly. The voters grinned. 
They thoroughly understood the reason 
for Mr. Harvey’s reluctance. 

“Tt ain’t that I’m any less a reformer 
than the others that has to-day re- 
deemed this town from ring rule and 
bossism,” declared Mr. Harvey, amid 
applause; “it ain’t that I don’t admire 
the able man that has been-selected to 
lead us up out of the vale of political 
sorrer—and I should be proud to stand 
before him and offer this distinguished 
honor from the voters of this town, but 
I decline because I—I—well, there 
ain’t any need of goin’ into personal 
reasons. I ain’t the man for the place, 
that’s all.” He sat down. 

“T don’t blame him none for duck- 
in’,’” murmured Old Man Jordan to 
his seat companion. “Any man that 
was in the crowd that coaxed Cap’n 
Sproul into takin’ the foremanship of 
Hecly Fire Comp’ny has got a good 
excuse. I b’lieve the law says that ye 
can’t put a man twice in peril of his 
life.” 

Cap’n Sproul’s stormy  relinquish- 
ment of the hateful honor that had 
been foisted upon him by the Scotaze 
fire-fighters was history recent enough 
to give piquant relish to the present sit- 
uation. He had not withheld nor modi- 
fied his threats as to what would hap- 
pen to any other committee that came 
to him proffering public office. 

The more prudent among Scotaze’s 
voters had hesitated about making the 





irascible ex-mariner a candidate for 
selectman’s berth. 

But Scotaze, in its placid New Eng- 
land eddy, had felt its own little thrill 
from the great tidal wave of municipal 
reform sweeping the country. It im- 
mediately gazed askance at Colonel 
Gideon Ward, for twenty years first 
selectman of Scotaze, and growled un- 
der its breath about “bossism.” But 
when the search was made for a can- 
didate to run against him, Scotaze men 
were wary. Colonel Ward held‘ too 
many mortgages and had advanced too 
many call loans not to be well fortified 
against rivals. 

“The only one who has ever dared 
to twist his tail is his brother-in-law, 
the cap’n,” said Odbar Boadway oracu- 
larly to the leaders who had met in 
his store to canvass the political situa- 
tion. ‘The cap’n won't be as supple as 
some in town office, but he ain’t no 
more hell’n’ repeat than what we’ve 
been used to for the last twenty years. 
He’s wuth thutty thousand dollars, and 
Gid Ward can’t foreclose no mo’gidge 
on him nor club him with no bill o’ sale. 
He’s the only prominunt man in town 
that can afford to take the office away 
from the colonel. What ye’ve got to 
do is to go ahead and elect him, and 
then trust to the Lord to make him 
take it.” 

So that was what Scotaze had done 
on that slushy winter’s day. 

It did it with secret joy and with bal- 
lots hidden in its palms, where the 
snapping eyes of Colonel Ward could 
not spy. 

And now, instead of invoking the 
higher power mentioned as a resource 
by Boadway, the moderator of the town 
meeting was struggling with human 
tools, and very rickety human _ tools 
they seemed to be. 

Five different chairmen did he nomi- 
nate, and with great alacrity the five 
refused to serve. 

The moderator took off his glasses, 
and testily rapped the dented table. 

“Feller citizens,” he snapped, “this 
is gittin’ to be boys’ play. I reelize 
puffickly that Cap’n Aaron Sproul, our 
first selectman elect, has not been a 
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er after public office since he re- 
| as foreman of the Hecla Fire 
pany. I reelize puffickly that he 
rtained some feelin’ at the time that 
at—he wasn’t exactly cal’lated to 
yreman of an engine company. But 
ain't sayin’ that he won’t receive 
gentlemen the committee that 
2s to tell him that he has been 
ed to the highest office in this 
1. I ain't got no more time to 
e on cowards. There’s one man 
that ain’t afraid of his own shad- 
I call on Constable Zeburee Nute 
ead the committee, and take along 
him Constables Wade and Swan- 
And I want to say to the voters 
that it’s a nice report to go abroad 
1 this town that we have to pick 
1 the police force to git men with 
gh courage to tell a citizen that 
been elected first selectman.” 
1e moderator’s tone was decisive 
his mien was stern. Otherwise, 
the doughty Constable Nute might 
refused to take orders, though 
were given in the face and eyes 
s admiring neighbors. He gnawed 
lis grizzled beard and _ fingered 
tfully the badge that, as chief con- 
e of the town, he wore on the out- 
of his coat. 
rents of the committee, please ’tend 
iptly to the duties assigned,” com- 
Jed the moderator, “and we will 
on to the next article in the town 
ant.” 
r. Nute rose slowly and marched 
of the hall, the other two victims 
wing without any especial signs of 
1siasm. 
the vard of the town house Mr. 
- faced them, and remarked: 
have some idees of my own as to 
snteel way of gittin’ him inter- 
| in this honor that we are about 
‘stow. Has any one else idees ?” 
ie other two constables shook their 
s gloomily. 
hen I’ll take the brunt of the talk 
ie and foller my idees,” announced 
Nute. 
ie three men unhitched each his 
team, and drove slowly, in single 
along the mushy highway. 
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It was one of Cap’n Aaron Sproul’s 
mentally mild, mellow, and benign days, 
when his heart seemed to expand like 
a flower in the comforts of his latter- 
life, domestic bliss. Never had home 
seemed so good—never the little flush 
on Louada Murilla’s cheeks so attract- 
ive in his eyes as they dwelt fondly on 
her. 

In the night, he had heard the sleet 
clattering against the pane and the 
snow slishing across the clapboards, 
and he had turned on his pillow with 
a little grunt of thankfulness. 

“There's things about dry land and 
the people on it that ain’t so full of 
plums as a sailor’s duff ought to be,” 
he mused, “but And then he 
dozed off, listening to the wind. 

In the morning, just for a taste of 
rough weather, he had put on his slick- 
er and sea-boots and shoveled the slush 
off the front walk. Then he sat down 
with stockinged feet held in the radi- 
ance of an open Franklin, and mused 
over some old log-books that he liked 
to thumb occasionally for the sake of 
adding new comfort to a fit of shore 
contentment. 

This day he was taking especial in- 
terest in the log-books, for he was again 
collaborating with Louada Murilla in 
that spasmodic literary effort that she 
had termed: 





FROM SHORE TO SHORE. 


The Life-story of the Gallant Captain Aaron 
Sproul, Written by His Affectionate Wife. 


“You can put down what’s true,” he 
said, continuing a topic that they had 
been pursuing, “that boxin’ the com- 
pass and knowin’ a jib down-haul from 
a pound of saleratus ain't all there is 
to a master mariner’s business, not by 
a blamed sight. Them passuls of cat’s 
meat that they call sailormen in these 
days has to be hand-led—well, the 
superintendent of a Sunday-school 
wouldn’t be fit for the job, unless he 
had a little special trainin’.” 

Louada Murilla, the point of her 
pencil at her lips, caught a vindictive 
gleam in his eyes. 

“But it seems awful cruel, some of 
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the things that you—you—I suppose 
you had to do ’em, Aaron! And yet 
when you stop and think that they’ve 
got immortal souls to save 3 

“They don’t carry any such duffle to 
sea in their dunnage-bags,” snapped 
the skipper. “Moral suasion on them 
would be about like tryin’ to whittle 
through a turkle’s shell with a hum- 
min’-bird’s pin feather. My rule most 
generally was to find one soft spot on 
*em somewhere that a_ marlinspike 
would hurt, and then hit that spot 
hard and often. That’s the only way I 
ever got somewhere with a cargo and 
got back ag’in the same year.” 

“IT suppose it has to be,” sighed his 
wife, making a note. “It’s like killin’ 
little calves for veal, and all such things 
that make the fond heart ache.” 

The cap’n was “leaving” the grimy 
pages of a log-book. He paused over 
certain entries, and his face darkened. 
There was no more vindictiveness in 
his expression. It was regret and a 
sort of vague worry. 

“What is it, Aaron?” asked his wife, 
with wistful apprehensiveness. 

“Northin’,” he growled. 

“But I know it’s something,” she in- 
sisted) “and I’m always ready to share 
your burdens.” 

Cap’n Sproul looked around on the 
peace of his home, and some deep feel- 
ing seemed to surge in his soul. 

“Louada Murilla,” he said sadly, 
“this isn’t anything to be written in the 
book, and I didn’t ever mean to speak 
of it to you. But there are times when 
a man jest has to talk about things, 
and he can’t help it. There was one 
thing that I’ve always been sorry for. 
I've said so to myself, and I’m goin’ 
to say as much to you. Confession is 
good for the soul, so they say, and it 
may help me out some to tell you.” 

The horrified look on her face 
pricked him to speak further. “Tis a 
titillating sensation, sometimes, to awe 
or shock those whom we love, when 
we know that forgiveness waits ready 
at hand. 

“There was once—there was one man 
—I hit him dretful hard. He was a 
Portygee. But I hit him too hard. It 
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was a case of mutiny. I reckon I could 
have proved it was mutiny, with the 
witnesses. But I hit him hard.” 

“Did he ?” gasped his wife. 

“He did,” replied the cap’n shortly, 
and was silent for a time. 

“The thing for me to have done,” he 
went on despondently, “was to report 
it, and stood hearin’. But it was six 
weeks after we'd dropped him over- 
board—after the funeral, ye know— 
before we reached port. And there was 
a cargo jest dancin’ up and down to 
slip through the main hatch as soon as 
t’other one was over the rail—and 
freights ’way up and owners anxious 
for results, and me tryin’ for a rec- 
ord, and all that, ye know. All is, 
there wa’n’t nothin’ said by the crew, 
for they wa’n’t lookin’ for trouble, and 
knowed the circumstances, and so I 
lo’ded and sailed. And that’s all to 
date?” 

“But they say ‘murder will out. 
Her face was white. 

“It wa’n’t murder. It was discipline. 
And I didn’t mean to. But either his 
soft spot was too soft, or else I hit 
too hard. What I ought to have done 
was to report when my witnesses was 
right handy. Sense I’ve settled and 
married and got property, I’ve woke 
up in the night, sometimes, and thought 
what would happen to me if that Porty- 
gee’s relatives got track of me through 
one of the crew standin’ in with ’em— 
blabbin’ for what he could git out of it. 
I have to think about those things, now 
that I’ve got time to worry. Things 
looks different ashore from what they 
do aflo’t, with your own ship under 
you and hustlin’ to make money.” He 
gazed around the room again, and 
seemed to luxuriate in his repentance. 

“But if anything should be said, you 
could hunt up those men and——” 

“Hunt what?” the cap’n blurted. 
“TIunt tarheels once they’ve took their 
dtinnage-bags over the rail? Hunt 
whiskers on a flea! What are you talk- 
in’ about? Why, Louada Murilla, I 
never even knowed what the Porty- 
gee’s name was, except that I called 
him Joe. A _ skipper don’t lo’d his 
mem’ry with that sculch any more’n 
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he’d try to find names for the hens in 
the deck-coop. 

“IT made a mistake,” he continued, 
after a time, “in not havin’ it cleaned 
up, decks washed, and_ everything 
clewed snug at the time of it. But 
ev'ry man makes mistakes. I made 
mine then. It would be God-awful to 
have it come down on me when I 
couldn’t prove nothin’ except that I 
give him the best funeral I could. 
There ain’t much of anything except 
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ror. There are moments when a 
healthy body suddenly absorbs germs 
of consumption that it has hitherto 
thrown off in hale disregard. There 
are moments when the mind and cour- 
age are overwhelmed by panic that rea- 
son does not pause to analyze. 

Louada Murilla opened the front 
door when the chief constable knocked, 
after an exasperatingly elaborate hitch- 
ing and blanketing of horses. She 
staggered to the door rather than 





“United States of America” chilled his blood, and the word “guilty” made his teeth chatter. 


grit in the gizzard of a United States 
court. They seem to think the govum- 
ment wants every one hung. I remem- 
ber a captain once who——” 

He paused suddenly, for he caught 
sight of three muddy wagons trundling 
in procession into the yard. In the 
first one sat Constable Zeburee Nute, 
his obtrusive nickel badge on his over- 
coat. 

Cap’n Sproul looked at Louada Mu- 
rilla, and she stared at him, and in 
sudden panic both licked dry lips and 
were silent. The topic-they had been 
pursuing left their hearts open to ter- 





walked. The cap’n sat with rigid legs 
still extended toward the fire. 

The three men filed into the room, 
and remained standing in solemn row. 
Mr. Nute, on behalf of the delegation, 
refused chairs that were offered by 
Mrs. Sproul. He had his own ideas as 
to how a committee of notification 
should conduct business. He stood si- 
lent and looked at Louada Murilla 
steadily and severely until she realized 
that her absence was desired. 

She tottered out of the room, her 
terrified eyes held in lingering gaze by 
the woe-stricken orbs of the cap’n. 
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Constable Nute eyed the door that 
she closed, waiting a satisfactory lapse 
of time, and then cleared his throat 
and announced : 

“TI want you to realize, Cap’n Sproul, 
that me and my feller constables, here, 
has been put in a sort of a hard posi- 
tion. I hope you'll consider that and 
govern yourself accordin’. First of all, 
we’re obeyin’ orders from them as has 
authority. I will say, however, that I 
have idees as to how a thing ought 
to be handled, and my associates has 
agreed to leave the talkin’ to me. I 
want to read you something first,” he 
said, fumbling at the buttons on his 
coat, “but that you may have some 
idee as to what it all p'ints and be 
thinkin’ it over, I'll give you a hint. 
To a man of your understandin’, I 
don’t s’pose I have to say more than 
the word ‘Cincinnatus.’ It’s a name 
that explains itself and our errunt.” 

“IT never knowed his last name,” 
mumbled the cap’n enigmatically. “But 
I s’pose they've got it in the warrant, 
all right,’ he gasped, eying the hand 
that was seeking the constable’s inside 
pocket. “I never was strong on Porty- 
gee names. I called him Joe.” 

Mr. Nute merely stared, without try- 
ing to catch the drift of this indistinct 
mouthing. 

While the cap’n watched him in an 
agony of impatience and suspense, he 
slowly drew out a spectacle-case, set- 
tled his glasses upon his puffy nose, un- 
folded a sheet of paper on which a 
dirty newspaper clipping was pasted, 
and began to read: 

“More than ever before in the history of 
the United States of America are loyal citi- 
zens called upon to throw themselves into 
the breach of municipal affairs, and wrest 
from the hands of the guilty 4 


The ears of Cap’n Sproul, buzzing 
with his emotions, caught only a few 
words, nor grasped any part of the 
meaning. But the sonorous “United 
States of America” chilled his blood, 
and the word “guilty” made his teeth 
chatter. 

He felt an imperious need of getting 
out of that room for a moment—of 
getting where *he could think for a 





little while, out from under the starings 
of those three solemn men. 

“IT want to—I want to ” he floun- 
dered; “I would like to get on. my 
shoes and my co’t and—and—I’ll be 
right back. I won't try to—I'll be 
right back, I say.” 

Mr. Nute suspended his reading, 
looked over his spectacles, and gave 
the required permission. Perhaps it 
occurred to his official sense that a bit 
more dignified attire would suit the oc- 
casion better. A flicker of gratification 
shone on his face at thought that the 
cap’n was so nobly and graciously ri- 
sing to the spirit of the thing. 

“It’s come, Louada Murilla—it’s 
come!” gulped Cap’n Sproul, as he 
staggered into the kitchen, where his 
wife cowered in a corner. “He’s read- 
in’ a warrant. He’s got the Portygee’s 
name. My Gawd, they'll hang me! I 
can't prove northin’.” 

“Oh, Aaron,” sobbed his wife, and 
continued to moan. “Oh, Aaron’’-— 
with soft, heart-breaking cluckings. 

“Once the law of land-piruts gets a 
bight ’round ye, ye never git away from 
it,’ groaned the cap’n. “The law 
sharks is always waitin’ for seafarin’ 
men. There ain’t no hope for me.” 

His wife had no encouragement to 
offer. 

“Murder will out, Aaron,” she 
quaked. “And they’ve sent three con- 
stables.” 

“Them other two—be they 

“They’re constables.” 

“There ain’t no hope. And it shows 
how desp’rit’ they think I be. It shows 
they’re bound to have me. It’s life and 
death, Louada Murilla. If I don’t git 
anything but State prison, it’s goin’ to 
kill me, for I’ve lived too free and open 
to be penned up at my time o’ life. It 
ain’t fair—it ain’t noways fair!” His 
voice broke. “It was all a matter of 
discipline. But you can’t prove it to 
land-sharks. If they git me into their 
clutches I’m a goner.” 

His pistols hung on the wall where 
Louada Murilla had suspended them, 
draped with the ribbons of peace. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” he 
whispered huskily, pointing at the 
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weapons with quivering finger. “I'll 
shoot ’em in the legs, jest to hold ’em 
up. Ill git to salt water. I know 
skippers that will take me aboard, even 
if they have to stand off the whole 
United States. I’ve got friends, 
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choose, but it’s the best I can think 
of. I’ve had short notice. I can’t let 
7em take me.” 

As he talked he seemed to derive 
some comfort from action. He pulled 
on his boots. He shucked himself into 


He rushed to take down the pistols. 


Louada, as soon as I git to tide-water. 
It won't hurt ’em in there—a bullet in 
the leg. And it’s life and death for me. 


There’s foreign countries where they 
can't take me 
been 
Louada 
think of now. 


up. I know ’em, I’ve 
there. And I'll send for you, 
Murilla. It’s the best I can 
It ain’t what I should 





his coat. From a pewter pitcher high 
up on a dresser shelf he secured a fat 
wallet. But when he rushed to take 
down the pistols his wife threw her- 
self into his arms. 

“You sha’n’t do that, Aaron,” she 
cried. “I'll go to State prison with you 
—I’ll go to the ends of the world to 
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meet you. But I couldn’t have those 
old men shot in our own house. I re- 
alize you've got to get away. But 
blood will never wash out blood. Take 
one of their teams. Run the hoss to 
the railroad-station. It’s only four 
miles, and you've got a half-hour be- 
fore the down-train. And I'll lock 
’em into the settin’-room, Aaron, and 
keep ’em as long as I can. And I'll 
come to you, Aaron, though I have to 
follow you clear around the world.” 

In the last, desperate straits of an 
emergency, many a woman’s wits ring 
truer than a man’s. When she had 
kissed him and departed on her errand 
to lock the front door he realized that 
her counsel was good. He left the pis- 
tols on the wall. As he ran into the 
yard, he got a glimpse, through the sit- 
ting-room window, of the constables 
standing in solemn row. Never was 
innocent committee of notification 
more blissfully unconscious of threat- 
ening danger. They were blandly ga- 
zing at the cap’n’s curios ranged on 
mantel and what-not. 

It was a snort from Constable Swan- 
ton that gave the alarm. Mr. Nute’s 
team was spinning away down the 
road, the wagon-wheels throwing slush 
with a sort of fireworks effect. Cap’n 
Sproul, like most sailors, was not a 
skilful driver, but he was an energetic 
one. The horse was galloping. 

“He’s bound for the town house be- 
fore he’s been notified officially,” stam- 
mered Mr. Swanton. 


“It ain’t regular,” said Constable 
Wade. 
Mr. Nute made no remark. He 


looked puzzled, but he acted promptly. 
He “found the front door locked and 
the kitchen door locked. But the win- 
dow-catches were on the inside, and he 
slammed up the nearest sash and leaped 
out. The others followed. The pur- 
suit was on as soon as they could get 
to their wagons, Mr. Wade riding with 
the chief constable. 

The town house of Scotaze is on the 
main road leading to the railway-sta- 
tion. The constables, topping a hill an 
eighth of a mile behind the fugitive, 
expected to see him turn in at the town 
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house. But he tore past, his horse still 
on the run, the wagon swaying wildly 
as he turned the corner beyond the 
Merrithew sugar orchard. 

“Well, I swow,” grunted Mr. Nute, 
and licked on. 

The usual crowd of horse-swappers 
was gathered in the town-house yard, 
and beheld this tumultuous passage 
with professional interest. And, rec- 
ognizing the first selectman-elect of 
Scotaze, their interest had an added 
flavor. 

Next came the two teams containing 
the constables, lashing past on the run. 
They paid no attention to the amazed 
yells of inquiry from the horse-swap- 
pers, and disappeared behind the sugar 
orchard. 

“You've got me,” said Uncle Silas 
Drake to the first outrush of the cu- 
rious from the town house. In_ his 
amazement, Uncle Silas was still hold- 
ing to the patient nose of the horse 
whose teeth he had been examining. 
“They went past like soft-soap slidin’ 
down the suller stairs, and that’s as 
fur’s I’m knowin’. But I want to re- 
mark, as my personal opinion, that a 
first seeleckman of this town ought to 
be ’tendin’ to his duties made and per- 
vided, instead of razooin’ hosses up and 
down in front of this town house when 
town meetin’ is goin’ on.” 

One by one, voters, mumbling their 
amazement, unhitched their horses and 
started along the highway in the direc- 
tion the fugitives had taken. It seemed 
to all that this case required to be in- 
vestigated. The procession whipped 
along briskly and noisily. 

Colonel Gideon Ward, returning 
from the railroad-station, where he had 
been to order flat cars for lumber, 
heard the distant clamor of voices, and 
stood up in his tall cart to listen. At 
that instant, around the bend of the 
road twenty feet away, came a horse 
galloping wildly. Colonel Ward was 
halted squarely in the middle of the 
way. He caught an amazed glimpse of 
Cap’n Sproul trying to rein to one side 
with unskilled hands, and then the wag- 
ons met. Colonel Ward’s wagon stood 
like a rock. The lighter vehicle, lock- 














ing wheels, went down with a crash, 
and Cap’n Sproul shot head on over 
the dasher into his  brother-in-law’s 
lap, as he crouched on his seat. 

The -advantage was with Cap’n 
Sproul, for the colonel was underneath. 
Furthermore, Cap’n Sproul was thrice 
armed with the resolution of a desper- 
ate man. Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion he drew back, hit Ward a few re- 
sounding buffets on either side of his 
head, and then tossed the dizzied man 
out of his wagon into the roadside 
slush. An instant later he had the 
reins, swung the frightened horse 
across the gutter and around into the 
road, and was off in the direction of 
the railroad-station. 

The constables, leading the pursuing 
voters by a few lengths, found Colonel 
Ward sitting up in the ditch and ga- 
ping in utter amazement and dire wrath 
at the turn of the road where Cap’n 
Sproul had swept out of sight. 

The wreck of the wagon halted them. 

“T s’pose you’ve jest seen our first 
selectman-elect pass this way, haven’t 
ye?” inquired Mr. Nute, with official 
conservatism. 

The colonel had not yet regained his 
powers of speech. He jabbed with 
bony finger in the direction of the rail- 
road, and moved his jaws voicelessly. 
Mr. Swanton descended from the 
wagon, helped him out of the ditch, 
and began to stroke the slush from his 
garments with mittened hand. As he 
still continued to gasp ineffectually, 
Mr. Nute drove on, leaving him stand- 
ing by the roadside. 

Cap’n Sproul was at bay on the sta- 
tion platform, feet braced defiantly wide 
apart, hat on the back of his head, and 
desperate resolve flaming from his eyes. 

“Don’t ye git out of your wagon, 
Nute,” he rasped. “It’s been touch and 
go once with the three of ye to-day. 
I could have killed ye like sheep. Don’t 
git in my way ag’in. Take warnin ! 
It’s life or death, and a few more don’t 
make much difference to me now.” 

The chief constable stared at him 
with bulging eyes. 

“T could have killed ye and I didn’t,” 
repeated the cap’n. “Let that show ye 
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that I’m square till I have to be other- 
wise. But I’m a desprit man, Nute. 
I'm goin’ to take that train.” He 
brandished his fist at a trail of smoke 
up behind the spruces. “Gawd pity the 
man that gits in my way!” 

“Somethin’ has happened to his mind 
all of a sudden,” whispered Mr. Wade. 
“He ought to be took care of till he gits 
over it. It would be a pity and a shame 
to let a prominunt man like that git 
away and fall into the hands of stran- 
gers.” 

“All of ye take warnin’,” bawled the 
cap’n to his townsmen, who were 
crowding their wagons into the station 
square. 

Constable Zeburee Nute drove his 
whip into the socket, threw down his 
reins, and stood up. The hollow hoot 
of the locomotive had sounded up the 
track. 

“Feller citizens,” he cried, “as chair- 
man of the committee of notification, 
I desire to report that I have ’tended 
to my duties in so far as I could to 
date. But there has things happened 
that I can’t figger out, and for which 
I ain’t responsible. There ain’t no 
time now for ifs, buts, nor ands. That 
train is too near. A certain prominunt 
citizen that I don’t need to name is 
thinkin’ of takin’ that train when he 
ain’t fit to do so. There’ll be time to 
talk it over afterward.” 

Cap’n Sproul was backing away to 
turn the corner of the station. 

“T call on all of ye as a posse,” 
bawled Mr. Nute. “Bring along your 
halters and don’t use no vi'lence.” 

Samson himself, even though his 
weapon had been the jaw-bone of a 
megatherium, couldn’t have resisted 
that onrush of the willing populace. In 
five minutes, the cap’n, trussed hand 
and foot, and crowded in between Con- 
stables Nute and Wade, was riding 
back toward Scotaze town house, help- 
less as a veal calf bound for market. 

“Now,” resumed Mr. Nute calmly, 
“now that you’re with us, cap’n, and 
seem to be quieted down a little, I'll 
perceed to execute the errunt put upon 
me as chairman of the notification com- 
mittee.” 
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“TI walked that platform like it was a quarter-deck, and my line of talk run jest as free as a britches-buoy coil.” 


With Mr. Wade driving slowly, he 
read the newspaper clipping that 
sounded the clarion call that summoned 
men of probity to public office, and at 
the close formally notified Cap’n Sproul 
that he had been elected first selectman 
of Scotaze. He did all this without 


enthusiasm, and sighed with official 
relief when it was over. 

“And,” he wound up, “‘it is the sen- 
timent of this town that there ain’t 
another man in it so well qualified to 
lead us up out of the valley of dark- 
ness. where we’ve been wallerin’.” 
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They had come around a bend of the 
road and faced Colonel Ward, stump- 
ing along stolidly through the slush, 
following the trail of his team. 

“That’s the way he ought to be,” 
roared the colonel. “Rope him up! 
Put ox-chains on him. And I'll give a 
thousand dollars to build an iron cage 
for him. You're all crazy and he’s your 
head lunatic.” 

Mr. Nute, inwardly, during all the 
time that he had been so calmly ad- 
dressing his captive, was tortured with 
cruel doubts as to the cap’n’s sanity. 
But he believed in discharging his duty 
first. And he remembered that insane 
people were more easily prevailed 
upon by those who appeared to make 
no account of their whims. 

During it all, Cap’n Sproul had been 
silent in utter amazement. The truth 
had come in a blinding flash that would 
have unsettled a man not so well trained 
to control emotion. 

“Drive along,” he curtly commanded 
Nute, paying no heed to the incensed 
colonel’s railings. “You look me in the 
eye,” he continued, as soon as they 
were out of hearing. “Do you see any 
signs that I am out of my head, or that 
I need these ropes on me?” 

“T can’t say as I do,” admitted the 
constable, after he had quailed a bit 
under the keen, straightforward stare 
of the ex-mariner’s hard gray eyes. 

“Take ’em off, then,” directed the 
cap’n, in tones of authority. And when 
it was done, he straightened his hat, 
cocked up his mustache, set back his 
shoulders, and said: 

“Drive me to the town house where 
I was bound when that hoss of yours 
run away with me.” Mr. Nute stared 
at him wildly, and drove on. 

They were nearly to their destination 
before Constable Nute ventured upon 
what his twisted brow and working lips 
testified he had been pondering long. 

“It ain’t that I’m tryin’ to pry into 
your business, Cap’n Sproul, nor any- 
thing of the kind, but, bein’ a man that 
never intended to do no harm to any 
one, I can’t figger out what grudge 
you’ve got agin’ me. You said on the 
station platform that s 
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“Nute,” said the cap’n briskly, “as 
I understand it, you never went to sea, 
and you and the folks ’round here don’t 
understand much about _ sailormen, 
hey ?” 

The constable shook his head. 

“Then don’t try to find out much 
about ’em. You wouldn’t understand. 
The folks round here wouldn’t under- 
stand. We have our ways. You have 
your ways. Some of the things you 
do and some of the things you say 
could be called names by me, pervidin’ 
I wanted to be disagreeable and pick 
flaws. All men in this world are dif- 
ferent—especially sailormen from them 
that have always lived inshore. We’ve 
got to take our feller man as we find 
him.” 

They were in the town-house yard— 
a long procession of teams following. 

“And bv the way, Nute,” bawled the 
cap’n from the steps of the building 
as he was going in, using his best sea 
tones so that all might hear, “it was the 
fault of your hoss that he run away, 
and you ought to be prosecuted for 
leavin’ such an animile ’round where a 
sailorman that ain’t used to hosses 
could get holt of him. But I’m always 
liberal about other folks’ faults. Bring 
in your bill for the wagon.” 

Setting his teeth hard, he walked 
upon the platform of the town hall, 
and faced the voters with such an air 
of authority and such self-possession 
that they cheered him lustily. And 
then, with an intrepidity that filled his 
secret heart with amazement as_ he 
talked, he made the first real speech 
of his life—a speech of acceptance. 

“Yassir, it was a speech, Louada 
Murilla,” he declared that evening, as 
he lounged again in their sitting-room 
with his stockinged feet to the blaze 
of the Franklin. “I walked that plat- 
form like it was a quarter-deck, and 
my line of talk run jest as free as a 
britches-buoy coil. And when I got 
done, they was up on the settees howl- 
in’ for me. If any man came back into 
that town house thinkin’ I was a luna- 
tic on account of what happened to- 
day, they got a diff’runt notion before 
I got done. Why, they all come ’round 
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and shook my hand, and said they must 
have been crazy to tackle a prominunt 
citizen that way on the word of old 
Nute. It must have been a great speech 
I made. They all said so.” 

He relighted his pipe. 

“What did you say, Aaron?” eager- 
ly asked his wife. “Repeat it over.” 

He smoked a while. 

“Louada Murilla,” he said, “when 
I walked onto that platform my heart 
was goin’ like a donkey-engine work- 
in’ a winch, there was a sixty-mile gale 
blowing past my ears, and a fog-bank 
was front of my eyes. And when the 
sun came out ag’in and it cleared off, 
the moderator was standin’ there sha- 
king my hand and tellin’ me what a 
speech it was. It was a speech that 
had to be made. They had to be 
bluffed. But as to knowin’ a word of 
what I said, why, I might jest as well 
try to tell you what the mermaid said 
when the feller brought her stockin’s 
for her birthday present. 

“The only thing that I can remember 
about that speech,’”’ he resumed, after 
a pause, and she gazed on him hope- 
fully, “is that your brother, Gideon, 
busted into the town house and tried 
to break up my speech by tellin’ ’em 
that I was a lunatic. I ordered the 
constables to put him out.” 
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“Did they?” she asked, with solici- 
tude. 

“No,” he replied, rubbing his nose 
reflectively. ‘“‘’Fore the constables got 
to him, the boys took holt and throwed 
him out of the window. I reckon he’s 
come to a realizin’ sense by this time 
that the town don’t want him for se- 
lectman.” 

He rapped out the ashes and put the 
pipe on the hearth of the Franklin. 

“I'm fair about an enemy, Louada 
Murilla, and I kind of hate to rub it 
into Gideon. But now that I’m on this 
bluff about what happened to-day, I’ve 
got to work it to a finish. I’m goin’ to 
sue Gid for obstructin’ the ro’d and 
smashin’ Nute’s wagon, and then jump- 
in’ out and leavin’ me to be run away 
with. The idee is, there are some fine 
touches needed in lyin’ out of that part 
of the scrape, and, as the first select- 
man of Scotaze, I can't afford to take 
chances and depend on myself, and be 
showed up. And for them fancy 
touches, I reckon I’ll have to break my 
usual rule and hire a lawyer.” 

He rose and yawned. 

“Is the cat put out, Louada?” 

And when she had replied in the 
affirmative he said: 

“Seein’ it has been quite a busy day, 
let’s go to bed.” 


eA 
The Newer Education 
Medical Department: Opening Examination for Applicants. 


RE you naturally cruel ? 


If not, can you acquire it? 
Have you a proper sense of professional etiquette ? 


That is. would you 


cheerfully let a patient die, rather than make a professional “break” ? 
Do you always believe in operating when the patient has enough money 


to stand it? 


Do you take pleasure in the cutting up of live animals for its own sake, 
rather than for any result that may follow? Sere 
Are you ready, at all times, to try any kind of a new serum on a patient in 


the spirit of the true investigator ? 


Do you think there is any circumstance that would justify you in telling 
a patient what was the matter with him—that is, if you really knew? 
Again: If you make a mistake, can you conceive of anything that would 


ever compel you to acknowledge it?—Tom Masson. 
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The Painting of Wss Kate Carl 


A STUDY IN 


VERSATILITY 


By Roxann White 


HE theory that where much is 
gained a little must be lost is 
never found truer than when ap- 

plied to an artist’s work. 

Versatility, that gift rarely accom- 
panying marked success, gains for the 
artist who possesses it much in the way 
of expression, but loses for him a little 
in distinction of manner. 

Miss Carl, the artist, possesses this 
first quality to such a degree that it 
compensates for any loss in the latter. 

The range of her work extends 
from homely character bits, such as 
her paintings of an “Old Salt,” up 
through the devious paths of portrait- 
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painting to the lighter vein of fanciful 
inspiration, as shown in her paintings 
of “Cupid and Psyche” and “The Mir- 
ror.” 

In her character work there is a 
consistency of key-tone which gives to 
these pictures an almost heavy serious- 
ness when compared with the piquant 
charm which characterizes her fanciful 
subjects. 

This latter work bespeaks a saucy 
tip-tilt of the brush which peeps out 
through the daringly brilliant color, 
giving the charm of laughter to her 
almost austere mastery of technique. 
A softening influence is so introduced, 











From the painting by Kate Carl. 
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From the painting by Kate Carl. 
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a feminine note, as it were—an ap- 
proaching personality which brings the 
artist in closer touch with her public. 

“If you would succeed in portraiture, 
flatter your people,’ advises a_ well- 
known artist. 

This Miss Carl scorns to do. She 
calls in a stronger ally—truth. She 
forces an acknowledgment of the facts 
she puts forth by the strength of their 
own reality. 

In painting her portrait of the Em- 
press Dowager of China, which was 
exhibited at St. Louis, and has since 
been presented by the empress to the 
American Government, she first of all 
tried to find out which was the real 
self of the wonderful ruler—the wom- 





From the painting by Kate Carl. 
A WOMAN OF BRITTANY 
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an as a woman, or the woman as a 
ruler. That she decided the latter, Miss 
Carl's portrait of the empress shows. 

The picture, which hangs in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington, repre- 
sents a stern, haughty, keen-eyed old 
ruler. In every brush-stroke of this 
cleverly portrayed character, the artist 
delivers a subtle message to the’ Ameri- 
can people from the ancient empire 
over the seas, which, if translated into 
words, would read something like this: 

“To you, O American people, do I 
bow, but I do not bend.” 

This American woman, through the 
medium of her brush, has published a 
comprehensive editorial on the relations 
existent between the American and 
Chinese Govern- 
ments. 

Miss Carl lived for 
nearly a year in the 
various imperial pal- 
aces of Peking, see- 
ing the empress daily 
and associating con- 
stantly with the la- 
dies of the court. 
Throughout all his- 
tory no other person 
from the western 
world has been re- 
ceived into the inti- 
macy of the imperial 
palace. And yet— 
one has but to look 
at the picture to re- 
alize how little con- 
cession has been made 
to American art, 
which is the index of 
the nation’s thought. 
This was due not to 
the artist’s desire to 
keep “the Chinese at- 
mosphere,” but in 
strict obedience to the 
commands of the em- 
press. 

“T was in despair,” 
the artist said, “when 
I first realized that I 
was going to be un- 
able to pose the em- 
press, even in the 
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From the painting by Kate Carl. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRANCES CARL 


smallest adjustment of drapery. It was 
traditional that it should be just so, 
and so be painted. I laugh now to 
think of it, for it was through that very 
thing I learned just how much, or how 
little, depends on this preparing, this 
giving the little touches here and 
there.” 

With Miss Carl as with many an- 
other, the greatest truth of her art was 
revealed to her through a seeming mis- 
fortune. 

Unconsciously the artist in his posing 
lends a touch of his own peculiar taste 
to the personnel of the sitter. Conse- 


quently, when painting, he reproduces 
not only his impression of the person 
before him, but that person set round 
with those indexing qualities of the 
artist’s own taste with which he has 
just endowed the sitter. 

It is this confusion of taste which so 





often causes that subtle atmosphere of 
unrest seen in the work of so many 
portrait-painters. This particular kind 
of disharmony is never found in the 
works of the landscape-painters, be- 
cause they cannot pose their subjects; 
they can only project their personality 
into their work through the medium 
of reproduced impression. 

In Miss Carl’s portrait work is seen 
no little game of hide-and-seek between 
the personalities of the artist and the 
sitter. 

The inconsistencies of line so preva- 
lent in the draftsmanship of the aver- 
age woman painter are refreshingly ab- 
sent from. Miss Carl’s work. 

In her painting of “Cupid and 
Psyche’—-that subject so dear to the 
feminine mind, despite its emphasis of 
that common woman weakness, curios- 
itv—she has endeared herself to her sex 

















From the painting by Kate Carl 
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through her exquisite 
sympathy with her 
subject. 

Cupid is such a 
beautiful youth as he 
lies there asleep re- 
vealed to the trem- 
bling Psyche, who 
kneels beside his 
couch, one cannot 
find it in his heart 
to blame the woman 
intuition which urged 
the foolish maiden to 
the jeopardizing of 
her happiness. 

The revealing 
light, which, in its 
symbolic suggestion, 
is the most salient 
feature of the story, 
and_ should  conse- 
quently be so in the 
picture, is given its 
full valuation. The 
lamp is cleverly hid- 
den from view by the 
interposition of the 
body of the kneeling 
girl. This gives that 
magic effect of light 
sometimes seen at 
sunset, when a cloud 
lies directly before 
the sun. The body 
of the girl, like the 
cloud, is dark, but 
gilded around the 
bounding-lines with a 
molten edge of gold- 


en light; while the sleeping figure of 
the boy seems to lie in a veritable cal- 
dron of effulgence, almost liquid in its 
gorgeous depth. The great significance 
is emphasized in the quivering intensity 


of the radiating light. 


This was the greatest moment of 
Psyche’s life. In any life, is not the 
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From the painting by Kate Carl. 


HARMONY 


parison.” 


most momentous moment that in which 


the greatest truth is revealed? 


When banteringly accused of steal- 


ing from the setting sun the method of 
lights used in this painting, Miss Carl 
laughed back that she felt she could 
copy from no better colorist. There 
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“The ideal is the real 
And the real is the ideal 


certain 


“The farther one penetrates into the 
unknown in delineation of any kind,” 
she continued thoughtfully, “the more 
necessary does it become to employ the 
well known for your examples of com- 


Miss Carl, though she did not go so 
far as to cry with the poet Miller: 





spoke with great earnestness of her 
love for the intangible, and her belief 
in its materially unprovable truths. 


solemnity in 
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Miss Carl’s manner 
when she spoke of 
her work along the 
fanciful and idealis- 
tic lines. 

“IT love it best,” 
she said. “It seems 
to be nearer what I 
really wish to do. 
My portraits come 
second — all except 
this.” As she spoke 
she turned toward a 
picture on a near-by 
easel. 

_It was a picture 
of her mother. One 
did not need the 
faint suggestion of 
tears in the eyes of 
the artist, or the 
reverent lowering of 
her voice, to tell 
who it was. Every 
line was eloquent 
with a love greater 
than art alone ever 
was able to produce. 
One did not see sim- 
ply a dear, silvery- 
haired old lady, in 
creamy shawl and 
lace cap, gracefully drawn against the 
dark background of an interior, and 
haloed in the light from a high-placed 
window. More was shown—the white 
flame of a beautiful soul glowed against 
the shadows of the world out of which 
it was peacefully passing. 

The work in this particular picture 
of Miss Carl’s has often been likened 
to that of Whistler in the portrait of 
his mother. In values, judging by the 
standard of lights and darks, it must 
be admitted they are strikingly similar. 
But in the emotional impression pro- 
duced, the woman artist has far sur- 
passed the man. Here has the feminine 
heart known its own cunning. 

Through Miss Carl’s portrait all the 
world has gained a mother. In Mr. 
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From the painting by Kate Carl. 


A BRITTANY TYPE 


Whistler’s picture the world has gained 
Mr. Whistler’s mother. 

Born in New Orleans, Miss Carl was 
early sent abroad, where she received 
her artistic instruction. The influence 
of her many years of travel is plainly 
discernible in her breadth and expan- 
siveness of design. Through all this 
artist’s work there runs an effort of 
desire, a searching for the best method 
of expressing the fanciful truths of 
nature. Though well able to render 
that which appeals to her, there is still 
the feeling that this artist is yet to 
strike that one note at whose harmony 
the seal of bloom will be burst and the 
flower of some rare and strong work 
will appear, far surpassing any of her 
former achievements. 











A Friend to the Halt and Lame. 


All Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Misérables’ remember 
well Jean Valjean—convict, outcast, 
plutocrat, and practical philanthropist. 
They also remember the manufactory 
for jet goods 
which he started, 
and in which only 
those crippled and 


those who have read 


incapacitated for 
other labor were 
employed. “Les 
Misérables” was 


written over forty 
years ago. At the 
present time there 
is a young man in 
Cleveland who be- 
lieves that the idea 
of the novelist will 
be a practical suc- 
cess, and who pro- 
poses to do his best 
to realize it. The 
young man_ with 
this idea is I. M. 
Cormier, who has 
recently estab- 
lished in Cleveland 
a manufac- 
turing plant in 
which none but cripples will be em- 
ployed. The present scheme is the nat- 
ural working out of a previous one 
operated by Mr. Cormier for the bene- 
fit of cripples, which was not entirely 
a success. A year ago he opened a 





FRED M. CORMIER, 
Who has established a factory for cripples. 


“free employment bureau” for cripples 
in the Central Trust Building in Cleve- 
land. Its object was to act as an agent 
for those incapacitated for ordinary 
work, and to induce manufacturers to 
give them work which they could do. 
Mr. Cormier was 
unable to persuade 
many of the manu- 
facturers that this 
plan would be to 


their advantage. 
There seemed to 
be a_ deep-seated 
general prejudice 


against the employ- 
ment of cripples in 
manufactur- 


ing houses. Only 
about twenty per 
cent. of the appli- 
cants could be 
placed. This was 
not enough for 
Cormier. He _ be- 


lieved that a manu- 
facturer could em- 
ploy cripples at 
special work, and 
make money out 
of it. Failing to 
convince the manu- 
facturer, he proposes to prove it by 
doing it himself. The Associated Man- 
ufacturing Company which he has or- 
ganized, will, at first, give employment 
to twenty cripples. If the experiment 
is a success, its scope will be widely in- 
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creased. Work will be so divided as to 
furnish tasks within the capacity of al- 
most any man. The company expects 
to manufacture buttons, patterns, and 
small goods of all kinds. 


By Force of Circumstances. 

It is quite possible that Lewis 
Stuyvesant Chanler, recently inaugu- 
rated lieuten- 
ant-governor 
of New York 
State, has a 
great future 
before him. 
Those who 
believe that 
“there’s a di- 
vinity that 
shapes our 
ends, rough- 
hew them 
how we will,” 
would do 
well to cast 
their divining 
eyes in the di- 
rection of this 
young man. 
The Fates 
had him 
slated for the 
lieuten- 
ant-gov- 
ernorship of 
the State, and 
they gave it 
to him in de- 
fiance of 
precedent, 
probabil- 
ities, and all 
t he proph- 
ecies of the 
political wise- 
acres. He was nominated with Hearst, 
but no one paid much attention to him. 
Hearst ran behind his ticket, but 
Chanler was elected by the skin of his 
teeth. He may be side-tracked, he may 
not. Roosevelt was side-tracked into 
the vice-presidency, but fate took him 
off the siding and down the main line 
with a rush. 

Chanler, on his mother’s side, is a 





LEWIS STUYVESANT CHANLER, 
A victim of circumstance. 





descendant of the original John Jacob 
Astor. On his father’s side he is Irish, 
and was at one time prominent in Irish 
politics. He is thirty-seven years old, 
tall, affable, and industrious. 


Another American Aristocrat. 


The young lady born recently who 
will inherit the rank and titles that ap- 
pertain to the 
family of 
Lord Wil- 
loughby 
d’Eresby, eld- 
est son of 
Lord and 
Lady Ancas- 
ter, is half 
an Ameri- 
can. Her 
mother was 
Miss Eloise 
Breese, 
of New York, 
who was 
married 
to Lord Wil- 
loughby 
about a vear 
and a half 
ago. Her 
husband 
is not an aris- 
tocrat of the 
im p ecuni- 
ous type. Al- 
though Miss 
3reese was 
accounted 
wealthy even 
in New York, 
her husband 
is reputed 
to be still 
wealth- 
ier, and is the prospective heir to one 
of the greatest estates in England. 
Lady Willoughby spent a great deal of 
time in England before her marriage, 
and was a social favorite there. She 
has been called beautiful, but her face 
is not so much beautiful as arresting 
and fascinating in its suggestion of a 
strong and sweet individuality. It has 
been said of her that “a merely beauti- 
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LADY WILLOUGHBY D’ERESBY, 
Her husband is direct heir to the title of Earl of Ancaster. 


Formerly Miss Eloise Breese of New York. 


ful woman would look insignificant be- 
side her.” She has been. very highly 
educated, is somewhat’ literary in her 
turn of mind, and is a clever: taiker. 
At the same time she has a hearty 
American love for an outdoor life. 
She is fond of automobiles, and is a 
splendid horsewoman. 

Lord Ancaster, her father-in-law, is 
known in England as “the inaccessible 
earl,” on account of the difficulty which 
an outsider meets in seeking an inter- 
view with him. 


“The Most Successful Woman in 
America.” 

The above phrase has been applied, 
not without reason, to Mary Baker G. 
Eddy, founder of the Christian Science 
religion, and absolute head of what is 
regarded as the most vigorous and 
prosperous religious sect in America. 
At present she is eighty-five vears old, 
rather feeble in physique, as might be 
expected from one of her years, but 


in full possession, apparently, of all her 
faculties. Magazines and newspapers 
have recently devoted more than usual 
attention to her, but it is doubtful if 
any attack can shake the hold that she 
has on the great majority of her fol- 
lowers. For forty years she has been 
teaching what she doubtless believes to 
be the only doctrine of pure thinking 
and pure living. At present she is kept 
in such seclusion that very few of even 
her most devoted followers can catch 
a glimpse of her. 


Another Roosevelt Man. 

During his two terms in office, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has promoted men from 
low rank to high rank in the army with 
a suddenness never contemplated be- 
fore his accession to the executive 
chair. The list of “Roosevelt men” who 
have profited by this disposition is a 
long one. It includes Funston, Wood, 
Bell, A. L. Mills, and many others. The 
latest appointee of this kind is John J. 
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MRS. MARY BAKER G, EDDY, 
**The most successful woman in America.” 


Pershing, who is now a brigadier-gen- 
eral. A month or so ago he was a cap- 
tain in the Fifteenth Cavalry. In his 
promotion he was lifted over the heads 
of 257 captains, 364 majors, 131 lieu- 
tenant-colonels, and 110 colonels; all 
his seniors in the service. Those who 
believe that seniority should count are 
freely criticizing the promotion. Other 
army men believe that it is good prece- 
dent, and an incentive to other officers 
to attain distinction by dashing action. 
General Pershing received his advance 
as a reward for his work in the cam- 
paign in Mindanao in 1902. He con- 
ducted a dashing raid through insur- 
gent country, and, though in command 
of a very small detachment, practically 
wiped out the force that was sent 
against him. 


A Hebrew Cabinet Minister. 


In some of the private correspond- 
ence of President Roosevelt, which 
was rather unexpectedly laid open to 
the gaze of a curious and appreciative 
public, the Chief Executive indicated a 
preference for having men of different 
sections and religions in his cabinet on 
account of the popularity it gave to the 





administration, and the value -of the 
appointees as campaigners for the 
party. This secret of statesmanship 
was doubtless somewhat of a surprise 
to many old-fashioned people, who 
imagined that a cabinet officer should 
be appointed solely on his qualifications 
to do the duties required of him better 
than any other candidate. The appoint- 
ment of Oscar S. Straus, who has just 
entered upon his duties as Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, should please a large number of 
American citizens. He is a Jew, and 
is said to be the first Jew ever ap- 
pointed to the cabinet of any American 
President. The Hebrew vote in this 
country is at present increasing enor- 
mously. Politicians are taking it into 
consideration more and more in their 
plans of campaign. W. R. Hearst, in 
his recent campaign for the govern- 
ship of New York State, made a de- 
liberate and carefully calculated appeal 
to the Jewish voters of the State. That 
he did not succeed was not for want 
of trying. President Roosevelt, what- 
ever may be his motives, cannot be just- 
ly criticized for his appointment of 
Oscar Straus. This is possibly only 





GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, 
Recently appointed Brigadier-general from the rank of Captain, 











one of the fany instances 
in his auspicious career 
when duty, inclination, and 
policy all pointed in the 
same direction. If he had 
searched the whole country 
with a fine-tooth comb, he 
could not have found a man 
better fitted for the post by 
character, training, and abil- 
ity than Oscar Straus. The 
new Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and 
Labor is a splendid example 
of the Hebrew versatility, 
subtlety of mind, and_ in- 
stinct for success. His orig- 
inal profession was the law, 
and from this he turned to 
the management of large 
business affairs. He has 
long been a large employer 
of labor and celebrated as 
an arbitrator in many dis- 
putes between labor and 
capital. All his life he has 
been a student of industrial 
conditions, and at present 
is probably better informed 
on subjects of this nature 
than any man in America. 
Besides this he is a recog- 
nized authority on American 
history and a diplomat of no 
small achievement. Twice 
as minister to Turkey he met 
very grave situations and 
won distinct diplomatic vic- 
tories. Under the McKinley adminis- 
tration he handled a delicate situation 
arising from the Armenian massacres. 
At that time there were publicly ex- 
pressed hard feelings in America 
against the Turks. The Turks re- 
sponded with an expression of ill feel- 
ing even more emphatic. They fell 
upon the houses of missionaries in Har- 
poot, and burned them. It was per- 
fectly evident that this was done with 
the connivance of the Turkish authori- 
ties in the place, both military and civil. 
The United States demanded an indem- 
nity, which the Turks refused to pay. 
There was every indication that a war 
‘was imminent; and had Straus wished 
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OSCAR S, STRAUS, 
The first Hebrew ever appointed to the cabinet of a President of the United States, 


it, a United States fleet would have 
been ordered immediately to the Dar- 
danelles. Instead, the minister paid a 
personal visit to the Sublime Porte, and 
suggested that the matter be submitted 
to arbitration. The sultan was unwill- 
ing to do this, knowing that it would 
mean the raking up of the whole Ar- 
menian question in an_ international 
tribunal. Straus had an alternative 
suggestion, and this the sultan adopted. 
He purchased an old war vessel from 
the United States. It was equivalent 
to the paying of an indemnity, but it 
saved the sultan from an acknowledg- 
ment that an outrage had been com- 
mitted. 
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Straus comes from a good family. 
His grandfather, Jacob, the son of 
Lazarus, was a member of the San- 
hedrim called to Paris, in 1806, by Na- 
poleon to’ confer on the means of giving 
civil rights to: the Jewish people. The 
present Straus was born in Bavaria, in 
1850. His parents were wealthy, his 
father: being. an associate of . Carl 
Schurz and:Kinkel in the German revo- 
lutionary~party. In.1852 he: lost his 
fortune ~ partly‘: through *his__ political 
activities, and;"like’ Carl: Schiirz; ‘came 
to America:’. Openingxa general store 
in a country town;*he-biilt-up a small 
fortute,* finally: establishing’ a = large 
glassware™house; to? the head#of which 


his ‘son* succeéded.::. Oscar-Straus *is- 


® 
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one of: the founders of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, and has 
continually aided those of his race. 
He is very fond of horseback-riding, 
which is his principal recreation. 


An American Sportswoman. 
When Joseph Pulitzer came to New 
York a generation ago to start the 
first of the “yellow” journals, no one 
thought of him as the prospective fa- 
ther-in-law of one of the best-known 
and best-connected society women in 


> the East. The elder Pulitzer was 


wholly engaged in his newspaper work, 
which was doing a great deal to antag- 


; onize.the wealthier and more conserva- 


tive elements. People were not as well 
accustomed to yellow journals 








MRS, RALPH PULITZER, 


Who married the son of the famous journalist and who is a dead shot. 


as they are now, and did not 
take them as good-naturedly 
as they have learned to do 
since. The New York World 
made for the elder Pulitzer a 
great many enemies in society 
circles, but it also made him 
a fortune. Ralph Pulitzer, his 
“son, inherited a great deal of 
his father’s ability, but with it 
} he had a gentleness of de- 
}-, meanor and an ability to get 
on with wealthy people which 
his father did not always culti- 
‘vate. Nevertheless, it was a 
surprise for the society people 
when he married Miss Fred- 
erica Webb, the daughter of 
Doctor Seward Webb, and a 
member of the Vanderbilt 
family. The marriage has 
been a very happy one. The 
accompanying portrait of Mrs. 
Pulitzer was taken at her fa- 
ther’s country estate at Shel- 
burne Farms, Vermont. Mrs. 
Pulitzer is an ardent sports- 
woman, and every year a big 
crowd of society people go to 
Shelburne Farms for the 
pheasant-shooting. Each year 
crates of pheasants’ eggs are 
imported from England. The 
young pheasants are hatched 
and have the freedom of the 
estate until the shooting sea- 
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A. W. COOLEY, 
Recently appointed First Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States. 


son opens, when they are large and fat. 
Year in and year out, Mrs. Pulitzer is 
able to run up a bigger score than most 
of those who go there to shoot. 


A Member of the “Tennis Cabinet.” 


It is quite possible that Mr. A. W. 
Cooley owes something to his profi- 
ciency with a tennis-racket. He is a 
good-looking young fellow, with the 
clear-cut face and athletic figure that the 
magazine artist likes to draw. He is a 
Harvard man, like the President, a na- 


tive of New York, and has been second __ 


in rank on the board of civil service 
commissioners. He first won the at- 
tention of the President by his good 
work on the commission. He won still 
closer attention when the President met 
him on the tennis-courts. Cooley 
learned to play tennis before he went 
to college. He didn’t forget it at the 
university, and since then he has played 
more or less. The President admires 
a good athlete, and Cooley is now an 
assistant attorney-general, filling the 
position formerly occupied by Charles 
H. Robb, now on the bench of the dis- 
trict court of appeals. Cooley is thirty- 
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three, one of the youngest of the ad- 
ministration officials, and a close friend 
of the Chief Executive. After leaving 
Harvard he took a special course in 
law at Columbia University, and was 
admitted to the New York bar. He 
has been an inspector of public schools, 
and has served in the New York legis- 
lature. President Roosevelt discovered 
him working as a clerk in the surro- 
gate’s office in Westchester County, 
and appointed him to the civil service 
commission. 


Showing the Natives How. 

Spencer Eddy, recently appointed 
secretary of the American embassy in 
Germany, has plenty of money, and 
knows how to spend it. At present he 
is engaged in showing the thrifty Ger- 
mans what it is to live like an Ameri- 
can gentleman, and how they do things 
in this country when cost isn’t taken 


SPENCER EDDY, 
Secretary of the American Embassy in Germany. 
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into consideration. In Berlin he has 
taken a sixteen-room flat, closely ad- 
joining the famous Unter den Linden. 
So large an apartment is an innova- 
tion in the German capital, and the 
splendor of its appointments is still 
more admired by the natives. Eddy is 
at present giving a series of entertain- 
ments rivaling in elaborateness and dis- 
tinction those of Ambassador Tower 
himself. Such 
generous ri- 
valries are 
not unusual 
in diplomatic 
circles. They 
are greatly 
appreci- 
ated by those 
diplomats 
who. cannot 
afford such 
things but 
like to attend 
them. 








The Feminine 
“Farthest 
North.” 


To Mrs. 
Stephen 
Task @ra 
of Philadel- 
phia, belongs 
the distinc- 
tion of hav- 
ing ventured 
farther in the 
direction of 
the North 
Pole than 
any other civ- 
ilized woman. 
With her husband, Stephen P. M. 
Tasker, she has made the trip across 
northern Labrador from Cape Race to 
Hudson Bay. Many lives have been 
lost in an attempt to explore this terri- 
tory. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the first successful attempt at the jour- 
ney should be one to which a woman 
was a party. Mrs. Tasker has had con- 
siderable experience in roughing it in 
the northern wilds. Mr. Tasker is a 








MRS, STEPHEN TASKER, 
The first white woman to explore the wilds of | abrador. 








marine engineer, and for some years 
past has been employed at the Cramps 
Shipyard, Philadelphia. He has spent 
his vacations, in recent years, hunting 
in Canada. His wife has accompanied 
him on these trips. A year ago he de- 
termined to attempt the passage from 
Hudson Bay to Cape Race. This in- 
volved crossing a wilderness which no 
civilized man had ever before pene- 

trated. It 
™| meant hard- 
* | ships,  priva- 
tion, and dan- 
Ser, Mrs. 
Tasker deter- 
mined to 
travel with 
her husband. 
She decided 
that if he 
were to per- 
en., she 
would per- 
ish with him. 
They started 
on their jour- 
ney into the 
wilds in 
June, 1906. 
It was com- 
pleted at the 
end of De- 
cem ber . 
Nothing was 
heard from 
t he couple 
after they left 
Hudson Bay 
until a_ tele- 
gram an- 
nounced their 
safe arrival 
at the Cape. 
Mrs. Tasker is the first woman on this 
continent to have made a record as an 
explorer. Her trip across a hitherto 
unexplored wild is a distinct achieve- 
ment for civilization. Perhaps other 
women will follow her example. It 
would be remarkable if a woman should 
discover the long-sought-for North 
Pole. Here is another field for the ac- 
tivities of the new woman who may 
succeed where men have failed. 





























ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HERE was a pronounced atmos- 
phere of tea about the apart- 
ments into which we—the artist 

and I—were shown when we called on 
Lena Ashwell at her hotel in New 
York. Please don’t understand that we 
encountered an odor of oolong or 
sniffed the aroma of Orange-Pekoe; 
the atmosphere aforesaid was of the 
sort upon which dramatic critics dilate 
when they want to be impressive, just 
as musical critics speak of “register” 
and “vocal timbre.” 

Miss Ashwell’s sitting-room in par- 
ticular was a water-colory kind of 
chamber, so suggestive of an English 
country house that I hated to look out 
of her windows at the Hippodrome. A 
long, Londonish trunk, with the word 
“top” stenciled on it, stood in one cor- 
ner, and there was a very tidy table, 
with a white spread and a dozen books. 
“Maeterlinck,” I thought; and perhaps 
“Sudermann.” They proved to be 
Blanchard’s “Guide to Chicago,” 
George Ade’s “Fables in Slang,” and 
several other works of the same kind. 
The mercury rose in the thermometer 
of my admiration. Anybody can read 
George Ade, but most people keep a 
copy of “The Evolution of Psycholog- 
ical Research” to put 6n the mantel- 
piece when they are to be interviewed. 
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By Channing Pollock 





WARREN ROCKWELL 


The actress herself seems of the 
country house rather than of the play- 
house. Her features are clear and 
strong, and most indicative of good 
breeding. She insists that her hair is 
brown, and it may be when the sun- 
light doesn’t make it a living red. “My 
hair and my eyes both look black across 
the footlights,” she says. “My eyes 
look black because they get narrow, like 
a cat’s.” Miss Ashwell’s f.gure is slim 
and very English. The day we called, 
it was adorned by a kimono covered 
with gold dragons and things. Under- 
neath it we got peeps of a be-ribboned 
and be-laced skirt, and a pair of those 
slippers which women call “mules.” I 
hope this description conveys something 
more than my ignorance of feminine 
apparel. 

Miss Ashwell sat in a rocking-chair 
and told us that this was her first visit 
to America. “I’m frightfully ignorant 
about your men and your institutions,” 
she confessed. “There’s a waiter here 
who is quite disgusted with me. One 
night I was obliged to own to him that 
I had never heard of Admiral Schley, 
and the very next day he discovered 
that I didn’t know anything about Will- 
iams and Walker. Is that dreadful?” 

We said it was not. 

The artist made a tactful remark to 
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Miss Ashwell sat in a rocking-chair and told us this was her first visit to America. 


the effect that on this side of the water 
we didn’t know much about Miss Ash- 
well. I attempted to cover our confu- 
sion by asking for details of her career. 
It was a sort of biographical “how do 
you spell your name?” 

Miss Ashwell came from the country 
that produced Margaret Anglin. She 
was born somewhere near the Thou- 
sand Islands, and went on the stage 
during the season of 1891-92. “I 
played a maid, and said: ‘Sir, did you 
ring?’ One night I didn’t say it. Noth- 
ing happened; the line wasn’t vital. 
For a good many years after that I was 
considered an_ interesting ingénue. 
Then, somehow or other, I got into 
the part of Pamela in ‘Grierson’s Way.’ 
That piece was a failure here when 
Henry Miller did it at the Princess, but 
it created quite a sensation in London. 
Henry Arthur Jones saw me as Pamela, 
and would have me for the title rdle 
in ‘Mrs. Dane’s Defense.’ We opened 
Wyndham’s, and the next day I was 
the latest thing out of the zoo.” 

I give you my word that Miss Ash- 
well really said “the latest thing out of 
the zoo.” 

“After that. of course things came 
easy. I was in ‘The Mummy and the 


Humming Bird’—I think I was the 
bird—and assumed the roles acted in 
America by Blanche Walsh, Mrs. 
Fiske, and Blanche Bates in ‘Resurrec- 
tion,’ ‘Leah Kleschna,’ and “The Darling 
of the Gods.” The McLellan play was 
done abroad under the management of 
Charles Frohman, and of course you 
know that Beerbohm Tree produced 
‘The Darling of the Gods.’ It was a 
liberal education to be- associated with 
Mr. McLellan. He is a brilliant man, 
and very religious.” : 

That accounted for “The Jury of 
Fate,” the near-morality play which 
Henry B. Irving acted in London, but 
somehow it didn’t account for “The 
Belle of New York.” Perhaps it was 
rehearsing comic-opera choruses at the 
Casino Theater that made the one-time 
librettist pious. We didn’t ask Miss 
Ashwell’s opinion on that subject. 
What we did ask her was how it felt 
to be famous. A few moments before 
we had inquired of a vaudeville gentle- 
man, named Marino, how it felt to be 
run over by an automobile, that being 
his specialty, and we wondered if the 
sensations were akin. From Miss Ash- 
well’s reply, I should judge that they 
are not. 














“The morning after ‘Grierson’s 
Way,’” she recollected, “I just sat 
down and boohooed. Hard as I had 
worked for success, that which I 
achieved seemed very impersonal. I 
couldn’t feel that I had had anything 
to do with it; that it belonged to me. 
The criticisms in the newspapers struck 
me as having been written of some one 


else, and I almost envied myself the 


good impression I had made. Then 
came a fearful dread of losing the prize 
—a dread that has never quite left me. 
*Tis more awful far to have won 

and lost than never to have 
won at all.” 

Miss Ashwell leaned 
forward and clasped her 
knee _ affectionately. 
Her chin was raised a 
little, and the sunshine 
coming through the 
window fell on that 
mass of wavy hair and 
made it look like an 
aureole. The artist be- 
gan making furtive 
movements with 
his pencil, while a 
smile of com- 
plete  content- 
ment. spread 
itself over the 
lower portion 
of his counte- 
nance. Any 
artist would be 
content with 
Miss Ashwell. 
Her attitudes 
are a succession of unconscious poses. 
The gentleman with the pad was find- 
ing her “every move a picture.” That 
embrace of the right knee made me 
think of Burne-Jones. Then a maid 
entered to announce “Mr. Brown.” It’s 
a commonplace world. 

“Ask Mr. Brown to wait,” directed 
the lady. 

We made.a gesture of contrition. 

“Oh,” said Miss Ashwell, “Mr. 


Brown will be happy to wait.” 

She closed the door after the maid. 
“T. don’t think any one ever realizes 
what it is about himself or herself that 
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Her attitudes are a succession of unconscious poses. 
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the public likes,” she went on. “It isn’t 
given to us to ‘see ourselves as others 
see us.’ Once I witnessed a perform- 
ance at which a mimic imitated several 
actresses—Irene Vanbrugh and your 
humble servant among them. I didn’t 
care for the impersonation of myself, 
but I have never seen anything more 
wonderful than that of Miss Vanbrugh. 
A few days later Miss Vanbrugh told 
me that she didn’t think the entertainer 
had caught a single one of her char- 
acteristics. ‘But the imitation of you 
was marvelous,’ she said. 
“Speaking of Henry 
Arthur Jones, did you 
hear his lecture at Har- 
vard? I have it here, 
and there is something 
in it that really makes 
me angry.” Miss Ash- 
well possessed _ herself 
of a drab-bound book, 
selected page thirteen 
—unlucky number 
for Mr. Jones—and 


— pointed to a_ para- 
graph. “Mr. Jones at- 
tributes the present 


‘degradation’ of the 

drama to ‘the eleva- 
» tion of incompetent 
ee actors and _ actresses 
&. into false positions as 
stars... That doesn’t 
seem nice, coming 
from a man who owes 
much of his popularity 
to the intelligent and 
even creative work of 
the people who have played his plays.” 

I ventured the remark that, nice or 
not, the sentence in question described 
conditions in America. 

“Tt doesn’t describe conditions in 
England,” said Miss Ashwell. “There 
aman or a woman strives and toils to 
attain prominence. I will admit that 
sometimes there are actor-managers 
who rather weary one, but the average 
dramatist abroad owes much to his in- 
terpreters. Of course, we don’t have 
stars there as you do here—no names 
in electric lights, or anything of that 
sort. We feature the play as the im- 
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portant factor, but very often it is the 
player who makes it so. Mr. Jones 
should be very grateful to such his- 
trions as, for example, Wilson Barrett, 
who first called attention to the author 
when he produced ‘The Silver King.’ ” 
“Generally, the actor has rather more 
reason for gratitude,’ I replied, “and 
generally he isn’t grateful.” I related 
an experience with a woman who had 
to be taught every step she was to take 
and every intonation she was to make 
in a certain performance. Thanks to 
tke author’s careful instruction, her 
appearance was a great success, 
so that the 
next day she 
became much 
too. important 
to speak to 
that author. 
“T believe,” 
continued 
Miss Ash- 
well, “that 
there is a suf- 
ficient num- 
ber of com- 
petent actors 
to earn for 
the _ profes- 
sion immuni- 
ty from the 
respon- 
sibility put 
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“The ethical code of an audience is 
peculiar. Persons in a playhouse de- 
mand of their heroes and heroines a 
degree of rectitude they would not ex- 
pect from their most admired friends. 
Their idea of right and wrong seems to 
be distended, as the pupil of the eye is 
dilated by the footlights. The childish 
notion that characters must be all good 
or all bad, and that the good are re- 
warded and the bad punished, is pass- 
ing away, but it is passing away slowly. 

When it has gone, we 
shall have a tremen- 
dous reaction; we 
shall go in strong 
for  psycholog- 
ical drama—for 
vivisection of 
the mind—and 
we shall see 
that men are to 
be loved not 
simply be- 
cause they 
reach _ our 
ideals, and 
women are to 
be sympa- 
thized with 
more for 
their sins 
than for their 
virtues. Per- 
haps we may 


upon it by ; even cease to 
Mr. Jones. . demand that 
He speaks “Speaking of Henry Arthur Jones, did you hear his lecture at we be made 
more. truly Harvard? I have it here.” to love and 


when he at- 

tributes our plight to the absence of 
‘any sane, consistent, or intelligent 
ideas about morality; so that, while the 
inanities and indecencies of musical 
comedy are sniggered at and ap- 
plauded, the deepest permanent pas- 
sions of men and women are tabooed.’ 
France, where this is less true, pro- 
duces better plays than do we Anglo- 
Saxons. One can’t get light without 
fire, nor great interests without treat- 
ing of great emotions. And great emo- 


tious spring from the depths of human 
nature—from the impulses that a pru- 
dish race calls immoral. 


to sympa- 
thize, and become content when we are 
made to think. 

“As an indication of the utter super- 
ficiality of the present moral censor- 
ship exercised by audiences,- note the 
fact that people in a playhouse forgive 
anything they don’t see. Mrs. Dane, in 
‘Mrs. Dane’s Dcfense,’ is a regular 
rotter. She herself is authority for the 
statement that, when her affair with 
her lover was discovered, his wife killed 
herself and he went mad. A woman 
couldn’t have committed a crime much 
more awful than that, yet, because she 
only tells about it, we feel very sorry 
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for Mrs. Dane. Deborah, in ‘The 
Shulamite,’ does what she does in the 
open, as it were, and, therefore, she 
and the man who cares for her are 
condemned. I hear intelligent theater- 
goers talking about 
Robert Waring’s mur- 
der of her _ husband, 
Simeon. Robert did not 
murder Simeon. The 
wife-beating Boer had 
gone to his house for a 
gun with which to kill 
Deborah. Robert pre- 
vented the carrying out 
of this noble intention 
by shooting Simeon, as 
you would shoot a dog that had sprung 
at somebody’s throat. Yet, because he 
did this, and because the woman, re- 
peatedly lashed by her husband, grew 
fond of a man a bit more ready with 
his sympathy and a bit less ready with 
his whip, respectable audiences cry out 
for the punishment of Robert and 
Deborah. 
say, that an author should permit the 
curtain to fall on a prospect of ultimate 
happiness for this wretched pair. 

“It seems to me that what we need 
in the theater is not new art from the 
playwright, but a new philosophy on 
the part of the playgoer. The people 
on the railroad-track, who always walk 
along a road that somebody else has 
laid down years before, make anything 
but repetition—constant repetition—im- 
possible on the stage. When the only 
tragedy in the world was sudden 
death, and all the comedy was drunk- 
enness, the dramatist, who, to be suc- 
cessful, must limit himself to tragedy 
and comedy that his patrons can un- 
derstand, created a Richard III. and a 
Falstaff. So long as we opine that 
all truly good people must be married, 
and that a woman is a chattel to be 
owned forever by her husband, no mat- 
ter what he does or leaves undone, we 
shall have plays as like each other as 
peas ina pod. The nice characters will 
start for the parson’s at the end of the 
fourth act, and those who aren’t nice 
will be everlastingly damned. 

“In real -life, Robert and Deborah, 





It is a dreadful thing, they — 










“The ethical code of an audi is peculiar.” 





having started unhappily, need not 
have been unhappy forevermore, since 
they left the country where they were 
known and went to England. Other- 
wise, they probably would have had the 
experience of Maxim Gorky, a brilliant 
man whom you turned out of your ho- 
tels. Even since I heard the story, I 
have been trying to understand how 
Gorky’s private affairs came to be the 
business of the hotel-keepers.” 

Naive, this! 

“You have the moral support of 
George Bernard Shaw,” we told Miss 
Ashwell. “Just what you are saying 
he said in the preface to ‘Plays for 
Puritans.’ ” 

“Ah,” remarked the actress. “I 
wonder what he said in another book.” 

“Do you know Shaw?” 

“TI have met him only once.” 

We assured Miss Ashwell that she 
probably was the only player in Eng- 
land who wasn’t an intimate of Shaw. 
We knew that the others were his 
friends and advisers, because they had 
confided the fact to us. 

“New York didn’t like ‘The Shula- 
mite,’” according to Miss Ashwell, 
“because it hadn’t an unhappy ending, 
and New York would have stayed 
away in crowds if it had. I don’t be- 
lieve that people can bear tragedy now- 
adays. They have too much in their 
own lives. Do you ever stop to con- 
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sider that, under present conditions, 
nearly every man’s existence is a trag- 
edy ?—a tragedy, and a long, long fight. 
It seems to me that any drama that in- 
terests you folk over here must interest 
you in spite of yourselves. You go to 
musical comedy to be amused, but you 
go to a play to be bored, and, unless 









that play brings you 
to your feet before 
you realize it, the 
performance 
is doomed. 

“T have seen such 
a lot of good pieces 





a treat to hear Miss Ashwell laugh, 
and I’m sure the artist felt sorry he 
couldn’t sketch the sound. While she 
was at it, the maid reminded her of the 
waiting Mr. Brown. We rose to go. 

“Don’t hurry,” Miss Ashwell urged 
politely. “He’s going to read me a 
play.” 

We sat down again. 

“T’m trying to find a vehicle to take 
back to England,” our hostess con- 
tinued. “London has seen “The Shula- 
mite,’ you know. I’ve had a good deal 
of success with American-made dramas, 
as, for example, ‘Leah Kleschna’ and 
‘The Darling of the 
Gods.’ Your authors 
have so much of vig- 
or and force. Two 
or three times I’ve 
been on the verge of 
making an offer for 
one of the pieces on 
view in New York, 
but I’ve hesitated because the 
principal role didn’t quite fit. 
I liked ‘The Great Divide’ and 
‘Clothes’ and ‘The Three Of 
Us,’ and I may yet arrange to 
carry one of them away with 
me. Meanwhile, I am keeping 
my room full of blue-bound 


in America that “You haven't asked how like manuscripts, and I cultivate 


failed only because America.” 
they were not great. 

There seems to be no betwixt and be- 
tween. At most of these the spectators 
appeared to enjoy themselves, but there 
were not many spectators. I take it 
that unless audiences are positively en- 
thused they do not become advertisers 
for a performance. Doubtless, the situ- 
ation is explained by the number of 
your theaters. There are so many 
things from which to choose. After all, 
why should anybody go to see a good 
play when he can see a great one for 
the same price? It might be worth 
while to grade the admissions at enter- 
tainments as shopkeepers grade the 
charge they make for linen. “The 
Shulamite,’ at a dollar and a half— 
marked down from two dollars—surely 
that would catch people.” 

Miss Ashwell laughed. It is rather 





every writer I meet.” 
“We must go and let you 
cultivate Mr. Brown.” 

“Oh, Mr. Brown will be quite happy 
to wait—gquite—and you can’t be done 
with me yet. You haven’t asked how 
I like America.” 

We assured Miss Ashwell that we 
had no intention of asking. 

“That’s funny,” she said. “Dickens 
puts that down as the first question of 
the American interviewer. You re- 
member the story of the sick journalist, 
to whom came the Angel of Death. 
‘Who are you?’ asked the reporter 
feebly. . ‘I am the Angel of Death,’ 
replied the spirit. ‘Ah!’ said the news- 
paper chap, reaching for his pencil, 
‘how do you like the country?’ ” 

We smiled, and moved toward the 
door. 

“It’s five o’clock,” said Miss Ash- 
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well, “and I haven’t had tea. Won't “Tf I did,” responded the artist, “you 
you stay to tea? I must have seemed might not let us get out alive.” 
very inhospitable.” . “No danger,” she answered. “I’ve 
We didn’t tell the actress that we played criminals, but I’ve never com- 
had been having tea in spirit ever since mitted murder—not even on the stage.” 
we entered the room, and that we were On the way out of the hotel we 
quite content to leave the actual brew passed a whiskered gentleman sitting 
to Mr. Brown. The artist tucked his silently in the lobby. It was Mr. 
portfolio under his arm. “Do let me Brown. He was still waiting, but he 
see my pictures,” Miss Ashwell said. didn’t Jook happy. 











At the Theaters 


ARY’S MAGNETISM” is a strong attraction. 
At the Hurray Hill, “Splinters” will be on the boards all this week. 

“The Ticket Speculator” is doing a great: business. 

The funniest thing in town is “An Old .Love-Letter.” 

“Her Wedding” has a true ring, and will continue until: “A Cause for 
Divorce” is produced. 

Seats are selling two weeks in advance for “A Fortnight Hence.” 

“The Next Morning” will soon follow “The Night Before.” 

It is said that the author of “A Forged Check”’ is in jail. 

The daughter of an oil magnate has purchased “A Penniless Nobleman.” 

“The Sardine Cannery” is simply packing ’em in. 

Those of understanding will joyfully appreciate “A Massacre of Mothers- 
in-law.” 

“The Social Ladder” earns nightly rounds of applause. 

One of the strangest, most original offerings is “A Silent Woman.” 

It is feared that “His New Auto” will not run long. 

Men who have seen “Pink Elephants and Blue Mice” have been heard to 
say, “Never again!” 

There is standing-room only for “The Subway Train.” 

Every grafter ought to see “His Finish.” 
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WHEN Thompkins built the Sallie Rye 
He done the job quite pious— 

But he chanced to make one small mistake; 
He nailed ’er keel on bias. 

And it was that which made the Sa/ 
Quite queer, as you’d expect, sir, 

Fer she allers sailed diagon-al, 
And never went direct, sir. 


And Capting Jim, who sailed the Sa/, 
He used some circumspection.° 
When his course was east he tacked at least 
Three points southeast direction. 
It made, things difficult fer Jim, 
But James he didn’t falter; 
When he wished to go to Borneo 
He headed fer Gibraltar. 


One day we took a load o’ ice 
To sell among the tropics; 

Three months we smoked and talked and joked 
On many timely topics—* 

When suddenly we found the Sa/, 
‘By some pee-culiarquirkle, 

Had sidled ’round and took us all 

Up to the Arctic Circle! 
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And who would think o’ sellin’ ice 
To them there Eskimoses? 
They seemed to hate our chilly freight, 
And fair turned up their noses. 
They looked so dissap’inted-like 
That we, to show our manners, 
Made promise plain to come again 
With a cargo o’ bananars. 


So with a load o’ ripe banans 
To please them polar stummicks, 

We sailed next May from Bosting Bay 
To-ward the Arctic hummicks. 

But when we thunk the time had come 
Fer us to sight Alaskar, 

We found the Sa/ had took us plum’ 
To the coast o’ Madagascar. 


And who could sell bananars, pray, 
To them there sons o’ parrots 
Who has the fruit three times a day, 
Much commoner than carrots? 
And when the natives seen the fruit 
Brought to them by our party, 
They yelled: ‘““Ho-ho! bananas-oh!” 
And laughed both loud and hearty. 


Then Capting Jim, in passion high, 





Yelled: “Blame that ship, gol-hunk ’er!” 


So he lit into the Sallie Rye 
And with a broadaxe sunk ’er. 
And bein’ without boat to sail, 
We stayed on land till Sunday 
When we all of us went home by rail, 
Arrivin’ here last Monday. 


























N who think 
know exactly 
what I mean by this 
title. Women who 
do not are invited to 
go on to the next, for 
mothers are born not 
made, and a try-to-be 
mother can never ac- 
: quire the understand- 
ing I mean. 
I_am sorry for these try-to-be moth- 
ers, but I often wonder why children 
are distributed so carelessly through 
this world. I have seen little forlorn 
babies whose mothers were never born 
to marry. And again I have seen pa- 
thetic orphans with fathers and moth- 
ers, and old maids who were born to 
have a dozen children, and mother 
them every one. I have seen whole 
families who understood each other far 
less than they understood the family 
next door, and mothers who knew so 
little of what was going on in the lives 
of their own daughters that they might 
as well have lived across the street. 
But set over against these tragedies, 
there are those deep-seeing, under- 
standing women who are born to moth- 
er something, even though, being de- 
nied children of their-own, they are 
forced to expend their motherliness on 
niece, nephew, or neighbor’s children. 
I repeat, there are women born to be 
mothers. But when I see the annual 
crop of blasé débutantes—the poor, 
pert, jaded little women which the fin- 
ishing schools turn out every year—I 
wonder where these mothers have van- 
ished. For, verily, these finishing 
schools are well named! 


Oh, be thankful, you women of the 
country and the small town who lack 
the money to send your daughters 
away to some city school; be grateful 
for the poverty which keeps your -girl 
under her mother’s wing. Better a 
thousand times ignorance of French 
and music and deportment than a 
knowledge of the smart world and its 
ways, which but too often goes hand- 
in-hand with the acquirement of the so- 
cial graces you desire. Will mothers 
ever go back to the old-fashioned idea 
of teaching their daughters to keep 
house, so that when: young men marry, 
they may entertain a reasonable hope 
of having a home, instead of a com- 
muter’s breakfast, a pie luncheon, and 
a restaurant dinner? Has any mother 
so wholesome an ambition for her little 
girl baby, or do you want them all to 
take Delsarte? 

I do feel sorry for the young men 
nowadays, who know, when they marry 
girls of the social set into which they 
have passed while father made his 
money, that they must give up all idea 
of a real home, and live socially on the 
instalment plan. 

A popular woman writer, who under- 
stands the philosophy of things, has 
put forth the entirely reasonable idea 
that when a man and woman have 
brought up their daughter as a wholly 
useless ornament in ignorance of 
housekeeping, dressmaking, and _hat- 
trimming, with extravagant tastes and 
with no idea of the value of money, her 
husband has a perfect right to send all 
milliner’s, dressmaker’s, and _ house- 
keeper’s bills to the parents who made 
her what she is. 
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I like the justice of this suggestion. 
It is only fair to make a man pay for 
his mistakes. And the mother, who 
possibly has looked forward to her 
daughter’s marriage as “getting her off 
her hands,” should be compelled to find 
her ‘still on her hands. 

So many mothers are like this that I 
sometimes feel as if I would like to 
take the lantern of Diogenes and hunt 
for the understanding mother—the one 
who knows. by instinct what is to be 
done with a girl child to fit her for the 
inevitable struggle before her. 

When I see girls going to a pay tele- 
phone instead of using their mothers’; 
when they thrust letters out of sight 
or blush if you look inquiringly at 
them; when they whisper and giggle 
over photographs which are _ never 
shown openly; when mysterious mes- 
sages are repeated by the servants; 
when rumors come to mothers at re- 
ceptions or to fathers at their clubs of 
their daughters having been seen here 
or there at untoward hours and in 
questionable company—I often wonder 
if these parents will be surffrised some 
day to unearth a secret marriage, or to 
read in the papers their first intimation 
of an elopement? 

Would girls do these things if they 
were understood aright at home? I 
believe not. I believe that, at heart, 
most girls are inherently good. I think 
that the foolishness of most of the 
young girls of whom we disapprove 
arises either from their mothers’ neg- 
lect or misunderstanding. Of course 
it takes time and patience to under- 
stand your daughter, but, after all, it 
is easy. The only thing to do is to 
begin early enough. It will be well- 
nigh impossible to learn to know your 
daughter if you wait until she comes 
home from boarding-school. It would 
be well, if you wish to become ac- 
quainted with her, to begin earlier than 
that. If vou wish to become intimate, 
I can easily fix the exact time to begin. 
When she is about one hour old. To 
begin earlier than that is to rush 
things and to defeat your own purpose. 
An hour old is about the right age to 
begin. And a bond thoroughly“ and 
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firmly established at this age will be 
indissoluble at ninety. I vouch for that 
not from personal experience, but from 
both hearsay and belief. 






























































If mothers want to understand their 
daughters, I believe they can. I never 
could understand how mothers—real 
mothers, I mean—could be surprised 
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by the inroads that disease had made 
on one of their children. Is not a lan- 
guid manner, flushed cheek, an incipi- 
ent cough, or loss of appetite enough of 
a warning? Why, even a mother cat 
will carry her kitten in her mouth to 
the catnip patch if the little thing is 
ailing. Yet, God forgive them! I do 


know some women with children who’ 


haven't the sense of a mother cat. 

But your real mother has an ear for 
even a hoarse breath in the dead of 
night, and the mother-remedy, of what- 
ever school she is, is applied instan- 
taneously. That is because of the un- 
derstanding mother-heart. 

If this can be so, and we all know 
many instances where it is true, how, 
then, can a mother be surprised by her 
daughter’s runaway marriage? Has 
she not an equal instinct for signs of 
mental disquiet? Are not an absent 
manner, hastily hidden letters, unex- 
plained absences from home, and indi- 
rect answers to questions, symptoms of 
a disease too well known in households 
where the mother-instinct is lacking? 

Let me ‘not be misunderstood just 
here on a most delicate point. I advo- 
cate a perfect sympathy between moth- 
er and daughter, but never, never, 
never an attempt to force the girl’s 
confidence, or to spy upon her move- 
ments, or to pry into her little innocent 
secrets. Oh, how many girls have been 
lost by a tactless mother who let her 
supposed duty turn her into an inquisi- 
tor, whose impertinence the girlish 
dignity resented; and resented right- 
eously, in my opinion! Mothers have 
no right to enter the innermost recesses 
of their daughters’ minds. Individual 
rights should be respected in a six- 


_ months’ babe, and when mothers do 


not understand this with instinctive 
delicacy, the daughter has a perfect 
right to insist upon her rights. But, 
let it be understood just where this 
right begins and ends. If a mother 
knows the trend of her girl’s thoughts 
and ideals, she may safely be trusted to 
keep secret individual prejudices. Let 
the mother be satisfied not to pry. 
Girls and boys love harmless secrets, 
and if the mother is patient and keeps 
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an affectionate surveillance which 
never irks, it will not be long before 
the twilight hour will bring a shy con- 
fidence which, though but half-told, will 
give the key to the whole situation to 
the understanding heart. 

When girls and boys begin to be 
sentimental they have reached the sen- 
sitive age, and the age requiring all 
the tact and patience and forbearance 
parents know how to exercise. A little 
ridicule which has brought the red into 
young faces has been known to wreck 
lives, and the injudicious father who 
makes fun of the lanky boy or the shy 
girl has no one but his own coarse 
touch to thank for the result. 

Patience. Respect. Dignity. 
Love. 

These things protect your children 
and gain their confidence where prying 
only alienates. 

I make allowances for the heart- 
break of the understanding mother 
with the wayward daughter who can- 
not be controlled. There are such 
daughters, but I know that I am right 
when I say that most girls are good at 
heart, and few indeed have such per- 
verted tastes that they will deliberately 
invent an intrigue when their mothers’ 
hearts are open to their canfidences 
with sympathy and understanding, and 
the love that only a mother can know. 
I have known instances where even 
fresh-cheeked, cleared-eyed young girls 
either inherited perverted tastes from 
bygone ancestors, or else associates had 
turned them into degenerates; girls 
who wanted to do wrong; girls who 
were literally looking for trouble; 
whose minds were nothing but fetid 
pools of mental sewage; dismissed 
from reputable schools; shunned by 
decent girls—girls who seemed fore- 
doomed to disgrace, disaster, and moral 
death. Such girls as these are what 
bring ignominy on respectable board- 
ing-schools, for any principal will tell 
you that one such mischief-maker will 
taint every other girl in school, except 
those mentally and morally armored by 
a mother’s early and ineradicable train- 
in 


Tact. 


g. 
The deliberately vicious girl is, how- 
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ever, fortunately an anomaly, and 
therefore need not be considered by the 
average mother, for, when she makes 
her appearance in a relationship, her 
case must be coped with just as that of 
a drunken son or a depraved, mis- 
shapen soul of any sort or kind. It-is 
a family affair to be kept from out- 
siders, if possible. 

But she is not to be confounded with 
the young girl whose feet stray from 
lack of surveillance, lack of under- 
standing, lack of sympathy on the part 
of those whose business it is to know 
even the trend of her secret ideals. 
This sort of girl can generally be 
accounted for by observation of her 
parents or guardians. If the mother is 
too intellectual, full of noble ideas as 
to the training of children, but without 
an atom of tact, human sympathy, or 
the mother instinct which can tell the 
meaning of even a baby’s cry—whether 
it be hunger, fright, or pain—you need 
not be surprised if this child of theories 
elopes with her dancing-master or 
manages, through some feminine inge- 
nuity, to involve her family in disgrace. 
I know one woman who gives public 
lectures on “How To Bring Up Your 
Daughters,” whose children are so ill- 
trained that the neighbors can scarcely 
forbear slapping them every time they 
show their heads. Yet the mother 
commands the very highest price as a 
lecturer! Intellect versus the mother- 
instinct. 

I know another family where the fa- 
ther writes stories of child life, dealing 
largely with such touching subjects as 
“Twilight With the Children,” “Little 
Prayers By Little Children,” ‘“Baby’s 
First Bath,” “The Unfolding of the 
Rosebud,” and so forth, whose own 
youngest brat, whenever she meets me 
in the hall or elevator of their apart- 
ment-house, gets in my path, thrusts 
her pert face up, sticks out her lower 
lip, and presents a picture which for 
sheer and unmitigated impudence I 
never saw equaled. It is simply the 


grace of God and not what she deserves 
that has kept my itching palms from 
putting her face Lack into its proper 
expression by force of arms. 
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I wondered at this gratuitous exhi- 
bition. Had J by any chance affronted 
her childish sensibilities? I really ex- 
amined my actions carefully, until I 
happened to hear that this was her 
habit with other ladies. We often won- 
dered why—for the child’s mother is 
gentle and sweet, and longs to have 
her children behave: themselves prop- 
erly. One day the secret came out. 
The father spent his youth as hall-boy 
in an hotel. When I stopped to con- 
sider the general habits of hall-boys in 
the general run of hotels, I knew just 
why the lower lip of his child was 
thrust out at grown people. It was the 
unconscious development of the con- 
tempt of the hall-boy for people he 
brought ice-water to. 

If he saw his child de the things she 
does, he would probably nudge you 
with his elbow and say: “Isn’t she 
cute?” having no inward guide to tell 
him how her impudence revolts refined 
sensibilities. 

I would not seem to cavil at hall- 
boys who rise in the world and emerge 
from the traditions of their class. It 
only happens that the father of this 
particular child is still a hall-boy in 
word, act, and deed, and that the man- 
ners of his childhood blazon the fact 
to the world. 

If you look into a child’s ancestry 
and environments, you can always find 
the clue, especially for innate ill-breed- 


ing. 


Why cannot this particular mother, 
if she chooses, counteract by her own 
influence the vulgarity the children in- 
herit from their father? Surely. she 
knows how they misbehave. Surely she 
must understand and believe that it is 
entirely possible to influence them. If 
not, God help the children of some peo- 
ple. 

Yet apparently this mother does 
nothing. She seems quite content to be 
the tail to the hall-boy’s kite. 

I have seen a pathetic spectacle, and 
that is the human mother-hen wildly 
endeavoring to comprehend the actions 
of a human.child-duck. 

There are some mothers who have 
the instinct of comprehension, and who 
would understand if they could, yet if 
a child with the genius of creation is 
born to them, they fail utterly in the 
requirements of sympathy. Flights of 
the imagination become a waste of 
time. The longing to know, idle curi- 
osity. The spreading of the wings, an 
inherent and inexplicable degeneracy. 
Perhaps the artist son endeavors to ex- 
plain. Possibly the father struggles to 
understand. Between the two is a 
great gulf fixed. Perhaps the actress 
daughter attempts to confide in. her 
mother. How can a creator pour out 
her soul into the spectacle of shocked 
ears, raised eyebrows, and withdrawn 
hands? Yet the hen-mother struggles 
to comprehend why her duck-child 
will go into the water instead of placid- 
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ly scratching in the peaceful gravel of 
the barn-yard. “‘Whence has she these 
wild, acquatic instincts?’ moans the 
poor hen. “J never had them! Her 
father does not swim! Yet my child 
prefers a bathing-suit to any other 
form of dress! “Woe is me! There is 
something wrong in her make-up!” 

To be sure! There is something 
radically wrong in a child who is not 
exactly like father and mother. That 
is the verdict of the conservative—the 
hide-bound mother-hen. Nor, even 
when she sees the congeniality with 
which her daughter glides along the 
bosom of the pond in company with 
geese, swans, and other ducks, does the 
mother-hen view her grace and skill as 


anything to be proud of. She still 
stands.on the shore, replete with ear- 
nest mother-instinct, to be sure, yet 
hopelessly uncomprehending. And so 
she runs back and forth, and flaps and 
cackles, calling distractedly to the free 
spirit of the poor, little swimming duck 
who must seek her mates. And, though 
they both strive to reenter the bonds of 
family love, the distance ever widens 
and widens between them. 

Mothers who are hopelessly lacking 
in imagination can never understand 
the necessities of those of their own 
children who differ from themselves. 

Poor mothers! Even those who un- 
derstand do not always achieve happi- 
ness! 





TELL ME, AND I'LL TELL YOU. 


M8: GOSSIP—Was that your hired man I saw as I came along, a-chasing 
an old hen, down by Smith’s orchard ? 


Mrs. Haymo—Shouldn’t wonder! 


D’ye know who she was? 


en. 
GUSHING YOUNG THINGS! 


LGERNON—Love! love! it moves the world! 


Oh, Angelina, there is noth- 


ing in the world that is greater than love! 
ANGELINA—Oh, Algy, you are greater than love—because you make it— 


and beautifully, too! 


@a. 
WAR-WHOOPS. 
RS. DROPINE (a caller in the new flat)—You do have lovely apartments, 


Mrs. Tennanter, but what caused that big hole in the parlor ceiling? 
Mrs. TENNANTER—Oh, my husband forgot himself one evening, and at- 


tempted to stand erect. 


Mrs. DropinE—Why, how unfortunate! 
Mrs. TENNANTER—I hope not; but I feel anxious. 


He wasn’t injured, was he? 
Ever since the accident 


occurred he has been acting like a wild Flathead Indian. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


ARRY went straight to Philip’s 

room. Philip was lying as if in 

a doze; but he started up and 

gazed at Larry with a hectic flush on 

his pale cheek; a flush which faded 

as he saw the haggard face, the stern 
eyes, the travel-stained garments. 

“You have failed! She is not here 
—she will not come!” he said. 

“T have not failed,” said Larry 
hoarsely. “She has come; she is here.” 

Philip drew a long breath, and his 
eyes closed. 

“Here!” he breathed. “Marie here! 
Oh, Larry! What can I say to you? 
How can I thank you? You have been 
a long time. Forgive me! You look 
tired, worn out. You have had some 
trouble ?” 

“A little bit,” said Larry grimly. 
“Are you better—strong enough to see 


“Yes, yes!” replied Philip, with 
feverish eagerness. ‘Marie here! I 
can scarcely believe it. Yes; bring her 
to me.” 

Larry nodded, and without a word 
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left the room and went to that in which 
he had left Marie. : 

“He is well enough to see you; he 
is waiting for you. Will you go to 
him?” \ 

She rose and moved to the door like 
a person walking in her sleep. At the 
door she paused, and turned her white 
face to him. 

“You will wait?” 

“Yes,” said Larry simply. “I will 
Wait and say good-by.” 

He paced up and down the room 
with his hands gripped behind him; he 
knew that another ordeal stood before 
him and had to be gone through, and 
he was summoning all his strength. 
Was it an hour before she returned? 

“You found him ?” began Larry. 

But she ignored the question. 

“You are going?” she said, in so low 
a voice that he could scarcely hear her. 

He nodded. “Yes; I am going on to 
London—to Vancouver by the first 
boat. It was good of you to come 
down to say good-by, Lady Marie.” 

He held out his hand, and, after a 
moment, she put hers into it; his was 

















firm, but hers quivered like an impris- 
oned bird. 





“It is good-by,” she said. ‘Good-by 
and for ie 
“Forever,” he said huskily. “I am 


not likely to come back to England. I 
hope you will be happy, Lady Marie.” 
“Thank you,” she murmured. 
Her eyes had been downcast, but she 
raised them now and looked at him. 
“You have been good to me, Larry,” 





she said. “Better—better than I de- 
serve. You were always good to me. 
I shall not forget. Never, never! All 
my life pr 


Larry could bear no more. Another 
minute, another word, and he knew he 
would break down. 

“That’s all right, Lady Marie,” he 
said. “Remember me to the marquis. 
I hope he will soon be all right. Can 
I do anything for you—telegraph, ca- 
ble, anything 

She shook her head, “No; you have 
done enough.” She paused a moment, 
and her eyes filled with tears. ‘“Per- 
haps too much! God knows!” 

Something rose in Larry’s throat, a 
mist came before his eyes, which merci- 
fully blotted out the face he loved from 
his sight. His hand fell on her shoul- 
der, and rested there for a moment; 
then he went out quickly. 

Something of the strain was relieved 
from Marie when he had gone. His 
moral strength had, so to speak, evoked 
hers. She was calm, but with the calm- 
ness of despair. She first cabled, then 
wrote, to Lady Merston, telling her of 
the accident to Philip, and that they 
would return to England-as soon as 
he was able to do so. She saw the 
doctor when he came later; and, though 
he was greatly concerned by her pallor 
and evident exhaustion, he attributed 
them to her anxiety on Lord Bel- 
mayne’s account and her long and 
wearisome journey. 

It would be some time before the 
marquis would be fit to travel, he in- 
formed her. His life was not in dan- 





ger, but he had been badly injured, and 
he was not a robust man—like, for in- 
stance, the friend who had accompanied 
him. 


Io 
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Marie went up to Philip. He turned 
to her eagerly, anxiously;. and with 
all his soul in his eyes began: 

“Marie, you have come back to me; 
you will not leave me, you will let 
things remain as they were? I cannot 
live without you. I am a coward, a 
poltroon to follow you, to hold you to 

your promise, but ig 

She checked him by a gesture. 

“No, no,” she said, as one speaks 
to a sick child. “T will not leave you; 








things shall be as they were. I have 
behaved badly, cruelly: 

“No, no!” 

“Yes. You must forgive me. I will 


keep my promise. I will try and 
atone Try and sleep now, Philip. 
I am going to stay, remember. I will 
come and see you very often; you have 
but to send for me. 

The days wore on; Philip made but 
slow recovery, though he was burning 
with eagerness to return with Marie to 
England. They were bad days for 
Marie; and the nights were worse. 
She lay awake—trying not to think of 
Larry; telling herself that she was 
Philip’s future wife. and that all her 
thoughts must be of him. She seldom 
left the hotel; and when she did she 
wandered about the picturesque city 
seeing nothing but Larry’s face, hear- 
ing nothing but Larry’s voice. 

Philip often spoke of him, to her 
agony; she had to listen while Philip 
praised him and fretfully complained 
of his departing without saying good- 





“He was always a strange boy, was 
Larry,” he said; “but he might have 
come up to say good-by. And gone 
back to Vancouver! Given up the idea 
of recovering those jewels of his! 
Gone out to get some more, I suppose? 
Just like him!” 

At last there came the day when the 
doctor reluctantly gave Philip permis- 
sion to travel, and they started. Philip 
was still very weak and fragile; and 
he needed all Marie’s and Meadows’ 
care throughout the trying journey. 
No one could have been more devoted 


and patient than Marie; she was try- 
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ing to make, was beginning to take 
those steps toward, the atonement she 
had promised. 

She had written to Lady Merston 
asking her not to come to London; 
and Lady Merston was waiting on the 
steps of the Hall to receive them. 
Marie put her finger to her lips before 
she surrendered herself to her friend 
and guardian’s embrace. And _ the 
shrewd, loving woman knew that no 
word of the flight, its reason, or its 
consequences was to be spoken between 
them. Philip was so exhausted that he 
was compelled to go to his room at 
once, and Lady Merston remained at 
the Hall to nurse him, as she and 
Marie had arranged; Marie went back 
to her castle overlooking the sands on 
which she and a certain boy named 
Larry had so often played. 

It need scarcely be said that the re- 
turn of Philip and Marie caused as 
much surprise and sensation in the 
neighborliood as Marie’s sudden flight 
and his departure in pursuit of her had 
done; but Lady Merston, without tell- 
ing any untruths, had, in the deft way 
which is so easy to a woman of the 
world, hinted at an important and mys- 
terious business in Normandy as a 
cause of Marie’s disappearance on the 
eve of the wedding; and, though her 
ladyship’s explanation was not entirely 
satisfactory, it was received with an 
affectation of absolute credence. Every- 
body had an explanation of his or her 
own, and most persons surmised that 
there had been a quarrel between 
the young people, a misunderstanding 
which Philip had succeeded in smooth- 
ing away. 

Nothing could be more correct and 
sympathetic than the manner of the 
Bradfinches, the Glennys, the Lawleys, 
and the other friends and acquaintances 
when they called at the castle—which 
they promptly did—to inquire after 
Marie. And she received them with 


all her old self-possession and quiet _ 


dignity. 

She offered no explanation of the 
sudden interruption of the marriage, 
but bore herself as if nothing had hap- 
pened out of the ordinary, and spoke 


of Philip as if there had never been 
any breach between them. Of course 
they accepted the situation; ‘but they 
could not fail to notice the change in 
her, which her perfect manner, her 
smiling serenity, could not completely 
mask. 

“Something has certainly happened,” 
said Lady Bradfinch to her friend, 
Lady Glenny. “The dear child has 
altered very much; she is just as lovely 
as ever—indeed, that pallor suits her; 
it makes those eyes of hers and that 
wonderful hair still more remarkable 
and attractive—but she is thin; and 
that little droop of her lip, one no- 
tices it more plainly.” 

“And Philip!” said Lady Glenny. 
“We hear that he has been terribly ill; 
met with some accident. William was 
at the Hall yesterday and saw him for 
a minute or two, and he, my husband, 
says that the poor boy is but a shadow 
of his former self; and he was never 
very robust. Something mysterious 
must have happened, my dear.” 

“Yes,” assented Lady  Bradfinch. 
“But we shall never know. Marie can 
be as silent as the Sphinx when she 
chooses to be; and Philip will say noth- 
ing, of course. Whatever it is, it has 
not broken off the marriage. Lady 
Merston——”’ 

“Oh, Lady Merston has shown mar- 
velous tact,” broke in Lady Glenny. “I 
should scarcely have expected it of her; 
she smiles and talks as if nothing what- 
ever had happened, as if it were quite 
usual for a girl to disappear on the 
eve of her wedding and be brought back 
by her fiancé; as if, in short, the little 
interlude were really of no conse- 
quence.” 

“And that is exactly how we must 
take it,’ observed the countess. “We 
must all behave as if it were a usual 
occurrence.” 

And they did so. 

The days passed on, and on every 
one of them Marie, accompanied by 
Lady Merston, went to the Hall to see 
Philip. He had been kept in his bed 
for a few days, but after a week or two 
he got up and was able to walk about 
the house and the grounds; he now 
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“I am not likely to come back to England. I hope you will be happy, Lady Marie.” 


walked with a decided limp, and he and put it in his hand, and went to 
looked very thin and emaciated. One _ the piano, ready to accompany him. 

afternoon Marie chanced to see his He had not as yet touched the be- 
violin on the table, and she took it up loved instrument; and as he took it 
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now, his pale face flushed, and he 
looked at Marie gratefully. They 
played for some time, and the music did 
him good; so she got him to play at 
every visit. 

Not a word had been said of their 
marriage, but Philip was terribly anx- 
ious to get well enough for the cere- 
mony and a honeymoon journey; and 
he essayed some walks outside the 
grounds; and Marie went with him. 
When she was not at the Hall or in 
her own room, she spent most of her 
time pacing up and down the terrace. 
Once or twice—indeed, many times— 
she had felt that she ought to go and 
see Reuben, to give him news of Larry; 
but her strength failed her. She knew 
that she could not speak Larry’s name 
without displaying emotion, without 
reviving with bitter force the memory 
of those few happy days, the agony of 
their ending. 

Besides, Larry had not written, had 
gone away again; and, perhaps, she 
had no right to tell Reuben of Larry’s 
return to England. 

On one of her visits to the Hall she 
met Philip outside the domain. He 
seemed much better, stronger. Lady 
Merston, after a moment or two, 
walked on; and when Marie and Philip 
were alone, Philip suddenly sprang the 
subject of the marriage upon her. 

“T am so much better, dearest; I am 
growing stronger every day. I walked 
quite a long way this afternoon, and 
my leg scarcely pained me. Marie, 
you know the wish, the hope of my 
heart. Will you marry me soon? Re- 
member your promise, there—at Rouen. 
We have not said a word about the 
past; we have agreed not to do so, 
Yes, yes, that is quite right; it is bet- 
ter so! I can trust you now, dear- 
est.” 

“Yes; vou can trust me now, Philip,” 
said Marie, in a low voice. “The wed- 
ding shall be when you please.” 

He caught her hand and pressed it 
to his lips; and he was too overcome 
for speech at the moment; but pres- 
ently they talked—he eagerly, excited- 
ly, she calmly, in a low voice, with set 
face. 






And when they had parted, the cold- 
ness of her voice, the impassiveness of 
her face, haunted and distressed him. 
He limped back to the Hall and ab- 
sently took up the violin, as another 
man might take a narcotic or sedative, 
and he limped out with it to the little 
glade in the wood, the spot in which 
he always liked to play. But the strains 
of the music failed to soothe him, and 
he lowered his bow with a gesture of 
impatience, and an irritation which was 
increased by the sight of a man walk- 
ing among the trees. 

Philip limped toward him and saw 
that he was the old gipsy whom he 
had found wandering there some time 
ago, the old man who had corrected 
Philip in his playing and had after- 
ward played the violin so wonderfully. 
The man was walking stealthily, and 
yet in a leisurely way and with his 
hands in his pockets, as if he were 
quite at his ease; and his manner and 
attitude angered Philip as they would 
not have done at any other time. 

Calling to the man to stop, he 
limped toward him. The Snapper 
stopped at once, and, without removing 
his hands from his pockets, nodded in 
a casual manner. 

“What are you doing here?” de- 
manded Philip. 

“Taking a walk and listening to your 
playing, my lord,” replied the Snapper 
in his soft voice, and with a covert in- 
solence which added to Philin’s anger. 

“You have ro right here,” he said. 
“I told you so the last time I found 
you here. I was too lenient with you 
then, and I suppose you are taking ad- 
vantage of the fact. You must know 
perfectly well that I cannot have per- 
sons walking about the grounds at all 
hours of the dav, as if the place be- 
longed to them.” 

The Snapper leaned against a tree. 
and, taking a pipe from his pocket, lit 
it slowlv and carefully, his eyes fixed 
on Philip with a curious expression, 
one of sinister mockery. Philip, watch- 
ing him with rapidly mounting indigna- 
tion, noticed, as the match flared up 
and lessened the twilight of the wood, 
that there was mold on the man’s claw- 
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like hands and on the knees of his 
trousers—noticed the fact vaguely. 

“Be off with you,” he said angrily. 
“Be off at once. I won’t have you re- 
main here another minute.” 

The Snapper looked at him and 
nodded slowly, his evil looking lips 
curved with the covert mockery which 
shone in his dark, piercing eyes. 

“And if I don’t go in another minute, 
what will you do, my lord?” he asked. 
“T want to know, because you don’t 
look as if you were able to tackle even 
an old man like me; you couldn’t very 
well pick me up and carry me outside 
the gates.” 

Philip took out his watch, and, con- 
trolling himself, said as quietly as he 
could: 

“IT will give you a minute; if you 
are not gone then, I will call the serv- 
ants and have you taken to the police- 
station.” 

The man still leaned against the tree, 
stuck his hands in his pockets again, 
and smoked deliberately, his eyes fixed 
on Philip’s face. Philip stood with the 
watch in his hand, as motionless as the 
Snapper. He gave him more than a 
minute’s grace, then he turned toward 
the house. As he did so, the Snapper 
said, not hurriedly, but slowly, with 
his voice like silk: 

“When you have called the flunkies, 
my lord, what are you going to tell 
them? Whatever it is, I shall have 
something to say to them as well; and, 
perhaps, after all, after they have heard 
me, they won't be so ready as you 
think to turn the old man off the 
premises. Hi!” he said a little louder, 
as Philip did not stop. “I had an- 
other reason for coming to the Hall 
to-night, my lord; two reasons, to 
speak the truth. One of ’em I don’t 
choose to tell you; but the other I will, 
and, by Heaven! if you care for. your- 
self and the pretty lady at the castle, 
you’d better come back and listen.” 

Philip swung round and_ limped 
quickly toward him, lifting the stick to 
strike him. 

“You insolent vagabond! You dare 
to utter Lady Marie’s name, to threat- 
en ”” 
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The Snapper caught the stick and 
averted the blow with one hand, and 
seized Philip’s arm with the other. The 
evil old face was livid and distorted 
with rage. 

“You strike me, you—you young 
hound!” he hissed. ‘Stand there!” 

With a strength amazing in a man 
of his age, he half-hurled, half-thrust 
Philip against the tree on which he 
himself had been leaning. 

“Stand there and listen to me,” he 
snarled; and in a voice that grew calm- 
er and as soft as usual as he went on, 
he poured out slowly a stream of words 
which chained Philip to the spot, ren- 
dered him motionless with amazement 
and horror. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


As the Snapper proceeded with his 
revelation—and a terrible revelation it 
was—Philip sank to the foot of the 
tree and covered his face with his 
hands. The gipsy was quite calm now, 
and he stated his case with a lucidity 
and a directness which had their due 
effect upon the horror-stricken listener. 

Philip at last broke silence. “It’s not 
true!” he cried hoarsely. ~“It is a tissue 
of lies, concocted for the purpose of 
blackmailing me.” 

The Snapper shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s true enough,” he said quietly. 
“If you want further proofs you can 
have them; but if there are any nat- 
ural feelings, your own will tell you 
that I am speaking the truth. The 
question is: What are you going to do 
—my lord?” He paused before the 
title with a significance that made 
Philip shudder. 

“T don’t know, I don’t know! I 
must have time to consider, to think 
over this awful story of yours. I must 
consult my lawyer, Mr. Sherborne.” 

“No, that won’t suit me,” said the 
Snapper decidedly. “That will give the 
show away; and if anybody is going 
to do it, I should like to do it myself. 
I should naturally look after my own 
scheme. I should say I had only just 
discovered it, and play the part of a 
virtuous denouncer of a great wrong. 
The other party would no doubt re- 
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ward me. Say the word, and I will be 
off to the lawyer at once and make a 
clean breast of it. But if you want my 
advice, I’ll give it to you. Of course 
it isn’t disinterested, because I want 
to make a bit out of this business, my 
lad.” Philip started-at the man’s fa- 
miliarity. “I should say if you were 
a wise man, you will make terms with 
me, hold your tongue, and let affairs 
go on as they are. Why, after all, it 
may be only a cock-and-bull story of 
mine; that I may be just romancing. 
You’ve only to go on believing that, 
and that the story is so wild that it 
isn’t worth your while to investigate 
it. I sha’n’t give you any trouble. 
Why, you must see that it would pay 
me better to keep my mouth shut, to 
receive a lump sum down and an in- 
come sufficient to keep an old gentle- 
man with a taste for roving.” 

“No, no!” breathed Philip. “I could 
not do it. I must convince myself of 
the truth or falseness of your state- 
ment. If it is true—oh, God forbid !— 
I must at once take steps, I must sur- 
render everything.” 

The Snapper screwed up his pier- 
cing eyes and looked at the Hall, of 
which he could get a glimpse through 
the trees. 

“It is a good deal to give up,” he 
said meditatively. “It’s a precious big 
lot to give up. And it isn’t only the 
title, and the place, and the money, but 
the young lady——” 

Philip rose, with a wild gesture. “Si- 
lence!” he said. “I will not have you 
speak of her.” 

“Just so,” said the Snapper, in his 
soft voice. “But she’s got to be 
thought of. That’s the worst of this 
world; you’ve got to think of others. 
You’ve got to think of their happiness 
and the trouble you may bring upon 
them. I tell you, my lad, I’ve thought 
a good deal of her. In fact, I am re- 
lying on her, and your fondness for 
her. Speaking candidly—and I mean 
to be quite candid and outspoken in 
this business—I intended keeping my 
mouth shut until you had married her; 
you wouldn’t have hesitated to come 
to terms then; but you’ve forced my 





hand to-night; you raised my dander 
by coming upon me here, just now, and 
taking the high-and-mighty tone you 
did. You must admit that it was 
enough to rouse a man, to be ordered 
off the place by a chap that ought to 
have been glad to see him. But re- 
specting Lady Marie x3 

Philip held up his hand and limped 





up and down, trembling with agitation. * 


It had been of Lady Marie that he 
had been thinking ever since the Snap- 
per had begun his revelation. Title, 
estate, money he could have brought 
himself to surrender. But Marie! The 
thought of giving up Marie was worse 
than that of death. 

He was undergoing a terrible temp- 
tation. Never had his love for her 
burnt more ardently in his bosom than 
it did at that moment. And, as usual, 
the devil was on the side of the temp- 
ter. After all, this man’s story might 
be a concoction, and it would be wiser, 
even absolutely right, to accept his sug- 
gestion and believe that the story was 
false. If it were false, then Philip 
would be justified in avoiding the scan- 
dal which could only annoy and trouble 
Marie. It would be better to pay the 
man the blackmail he demanded, to 
make it worth his while to hold his 
tongue, to leave the country. As he 
had said, it could be made his interest 
to keep silence. Philip was not so fool- 
ish as to think that he could purchase 
such silence by one payment, by a stip- 
ulated allowance; but it would surely 
be better to give up half his fortune 
than to lose Marie. 

And they were going to be married 
soon! In a few weeks would come 
the realization of his life’s dream, of his 
life’s hope. Since her return, Marie 
had been kind and gentle to him; she 
was beginning to love him; full love 
would come after their marriage. 

In a word, her happiness and his lay 
before him, a glorious vision, a vision 
which set every nerve thrilling with 
joy. And he was to destroy all this, 
take the cup, from his lips and fling it 
aside, because a disreputable gipsy, a 
man of so low a type as to be un- 
worthy of his notiee, sprang upon him 
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a story, a statement, too preposterous, 
too far-fetched to be credible. 

Marie! Marie! So nearly his! How 
could he endure a repetition of the 
agony which her recent flight had 
caused him? To give him his due, it 
must be said that he did not think 
of the shame, the humiliation which 
awaited him if he made public this old 
man’s statement; but he did think of 
the humiliation which Marie would 
have to bear. 

Oh! better silence at any cost, at any 
cost. The trouble would be his; the 
punishment, if-he did wrong in this 
matter, would be his. He could bear it 
alone and without a murmur, if Marie 
were by his side. Why, there would 
even be a joy in knowing that he was 
paying a great, a terrible price for her, 
that he was suffering to avoid, to keep 
away the evil shadow which must 
darken her life. 

And while this conflict was going on 
within Philip’s racked bosom, while 
his good and bad angels were wrestling 
for the poor fellow’s soul, the Snapper 
looked on, smoking deliberately. 

“Well,” he said at last, ‘which is 
it to be? Are you going to play the 
part of the virtuous young man on the 
stage who chucks up everything, his 
sweetheart included, goes out into the 
world with sixpence in his pocket, and 
everybody he knows laughing at him 
for being such a juggins? In the play 
the young man always comes back with 
a pocketful of money, things are cleared 
up to his liking, and he marries the 
girl, and everything ends happily. Very 
pretty!” He laughed  sardonically. 
“But that’s at the theater. But in real 
life things don’t pan out so cheery. 
The juggins comes back in rags and 
finds that his girl has married a fellow 
with more sense. And serve him right. 
There’s no room for jugginses in this 
world; there’s scarcely room enough 
for sensible folk. I have no pity for 
fools myself. Don’t you be one, my 
lad. Don’t you knock the bottom out 
of your happiness and Lady Marie’s.” 

Philip turned upon him angrily; then 
resumed his pacing with bent head. 
“Why, I’m told that since she’s come 
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back she loves the ground you tread 
on 





Philip .uttered a low cry, and con- 
fronted the tempter. “I cannot do it,” 
he said, rather to his own conscience 
than to the Snapper. “Tell me exactly 
what you want of me. I do not be- 
lieve this story of yours 

“Quite right; that’s the line,” said 
the Snapper, nodding approvingly. “It’s 
just a try-on of mine; and you think 
it better to give me something to shut 
my mouth than to let me go yawking 
all over the country with this cock-and- 
bull story. You feel that it would kick 
up a stir among your high and noble 
friends, and give pain to Lady Marie, 
the high and noble lady you’re going 
to marry. Absurd as the story is, some 
folks would be sure to say that there 
is no smoke without fire, and all that 
sort of thing. We know, we are men 
of the world, my lad—I mean my 
lord,” he corrected himself with a bow 
which, half-mocking as it was, indi- 
cated that he knew that he had gained 
the day, that Philip had already suc- 
cumbed. 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
Philip said hoarsely: 

“You'd better come to the house.” 

But the Snapper shook his head. 

“Safer not, my lord,” he said. “Your 
lordship’s servants would be curious, 
and wonder why a seedy old gipsy like 
me’ was hobnobbing about with you. 
You mentioned terms. I was thinking 
of a thousand down, and a thousand a 
year, paid quarterly.” 

Philip made no comment on _ the 
largeness of the sum. He knew well 
enough that it would not be the last 
demand. All his life he would be called 
upon to pay blackmail. What did it 
matter ? 

“Agreed? All right, my lord,” said 
the Snapper pleasantly. “I don’t sup- 
pose you’ve got a thousand pounds 
about you at this moment. It will take 
you a day or two to raise it. I shall 
want it in gold; checks are awkward 
things and easily traced ; bank-notes are 
almost as bad. I'll come for it in a 
week’s time. I’m not afraid to trust 
you, you see; and I’m not afraid you'll 
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“You strike me, you—you young hound !” he hissed. 











change your mind; for I know that the 
more you think over this matter, the 
more you will see that you have come 
to the right conclusion. This day week, 
my lord. Good night to your lord- 
ship.” 

He turned to go, but paused, and, 
looking over his shoulder, said: 

“Oh, by the way, if your lordship 
should happen to see me in the wood 
here, don’t take any notice. And your 
lordship might say a word to the serv- 
ants that you have given the poor old 
gipsy leave to pick up a few bits of 
sticks for the camp-fire.” 

With a nod, which was instantly fol- 
lowed by a raising of his battered 
soft hat, as if he had suddenly remem- 
bered the respect due to the Marquis of 
Belmayne, the evil presence disap- 
peared. 

Philip limped toward the house. At 
the threshold he paused and looked be- 
hind him into the darkness which had 
now fallen. It seemed to him that he 
had changed his personality; that the 
man who stood there with ashen face, 
with furtive eves, with a form that 
seemed to shrink from the gaze of his 
fellow men, was a totally different be- 
ing to the Philip of a couple of hours 
ago; that he had left the real Philip 
out there in the somber wood. 

Mechanically he had picked up his 
violin and carried it with him to the 
house. He looked at it now with a 
strange expression; then, with a shud- 
der, a gesture of repudiation, resigna- 
tion, he flung it from him. The Philip 
out there in the woods might have con- 
tinued to evoke its sweet music; but 
not this present Philip. 

He went to the table on which stood 
the spirit-stand, and poured out a glass 
of brandy and drank it. The livid pal- 
lor of his face gave place to a hectic 
flush, his eyes shone with an unnatural 
brilliance, he flung up his head, and 
laughed harshly, defiantly. 

If he sold himself to the devil, he 
would take the price. There should be 
no feelings of remorse, there should be 
no looking back. His price was Marie, 
and he would have her. 

The powers of evil sometimes lend a 
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fictitious strength to the slaves they 
hold in thrall. Although Philip had 
spent a sleepless night, he arose with 
a strangely determined spirit. The hec- 
tic flush was still on his cheeks, the 
unnatural brilliance in his eyes. He 
was curiously alert and restless. Ged- 
don observed in the servants’ hall that 
his master was looking much better; 
quite himself, in fact. 

Almost immediately after breakfast, 
he ordered the carriage and drove to 
the town. As a rule, he used a dog- 
cart or a pony-chaise;~but this morn- 
ing he had out the big barouche with 
its pair of magnificent horses; and as 
he leaned back, his eyes glancing this 
way and that, they noted every person 
they passed or met; and as they curt- 
sied or touched their hats, he bowed 
or smiled a response more marked, 
more genial, than he had been accus- 
tomed to give; for he had always been 
somewhat shy and reserved, even with 
his intimates. 

He drove to the bank, and was re- 
ceived by the manager with marked 
but dignified respect. 

“T shall want a thousand pounds in 
gold, Mr. Gates,” he said, with a half- 
apologetic laugh. “I am making a lit- 
tle purchase of an odd fellow who in- 
sists upon having the price in actual 
money. There will be no difficulty in 
humoring him, I suppose ?” 

“Not the least, my lord,” replied the 
manager. “We are quite accustomed 
to such requests; for a great many of 
the good folk hereabout do not yet 
understand the mystery of a check, and 
are under the impression that a five- 
pound bank-note is an _ unsubstantial 
thing, and certainly not worth four 
pounds in gold. Will you tell the man 
to call here, or shall I send it to the 
Hall, my lord?” 

“Oh, send it to the Hall, if you will, 
please,” said Philip. “By the way, how 
does my current account stand?” 

“There 1s a good balance, my lord,” 
replied Mr. Gates; “but,” with a shrug 
of his shoulders and a smile, “that is 
of no consequence. Your lordship can, 
of course, draw upon us for any 
amount you may require.” 
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He accompanied Philip to the door, 
and looked after him with a slightly 
puzzled and curious expression; the 
marquis had suddenly exhibited a 
strangely businesslike spirit; and his 
manner seemed changed in some pe- 
culiar way; he was less shy, more alert 
and self-possessed than Mr. Gates had 
ever seen him. 

“To the castle,” Philip had said as 
he entered the carriage; and the coach- 
man had turned the horses into the di- 
rect road across the heath. As they 
left the little, picturesque town and 
entered on the wild and solitary gran- 
deur of the moor, Philip leaned back 
and closed his eyes. Bravely as he 
had borne himself at the bank, the in- 
terview, trivial as it must have ap- 
peared to the manager, had taken some- 
thing out of Philip. For the rest of 
his life, he told himself, he would have 
to live in an atmosphere of conceal- 
ment, would be doomed to move by 
devious paths and crooked ways; for 
the rest of his life he must wear a smi- 
ling mask of false serenity. Ah, well, 
let it be so! It was part of the price. 

The carriage climbed the hills and 
sped swiftly down the heather-lined 
slopes. After a while Philip opened his 
eyes and looked absently about him. 
They were going over his land; he 
could see it stretching for miles; it 
was dotted here and there by noble 
woods, and diversified by well-kept 
farms; he could see the smoke ascend- 
ing from the chimneys of the prosper- 
ous homesteads. All his. And on the 
other side of the boundary stretched 
as prosperous a domain—Marie’s. Their 
lands were linked; their fates were 
joined. Who was he to sever the tie 
which had been wrought when they 
were in their cradles; to cast aside the 
solémn wish and injunction of their 
parents? 

Something in the last word pro- 
nounced by his thoughts made him 
start. 

The carriage was at that moment go- 
ing slowly up a hill; he looked to the 
left, and he saw a gipsy’s van and tent. 
A woman was standing there watch- 
ing the carriage; and as it approached 








she came forward slowly, reluctantly, 
as if she were drawn toward it by a 
power she could not resist. 

Philip watched her with a strange 
expression on his face, with knit brows 
and set lips. It was the woman who 
had come to the Hall the night the old 
gipsy had played the violin. It was his 
daughter. Her hair was grayer than 
it had been then, there were deeper 
lines in her face, the dark eyes were 
shadowed by a subtle anxiety, and— 
was it dread? 

She came up to the carriage and 
looked at Philip, a look compounded of 
conflicting emotions. Philip leaned 
forward, drawing a long breath be- 
tween his teeth. Mechanically his hand 
went to his waistcoat pocket in search 
of a coin. The woman grew suddenly 
red, she shrank back, her dark eyes 
flashed, and her hands clenched as they 
held the scarlet shawl about her head. 
Then suddenly her manner changed, a 
forced smile came into her face, she 
cast down her eyes and dropped a 
curtsy, and, with a gipsy whine, she 
said: 

“God bless your lordship!” 

The carriage passed on, and _ the 
Marquis of Belmayne dropped back 
against the softly padded cushions, his 
eyes staring before him, his lips set, 
his whole face and attitude one of res- 
olution and defiance. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


It was Linda who first saw Larry 
on his return to the camp. 

On the top of the hill, behind the 
mine, Larry had one day constructed 
a rough kind of shanty or arbor, so 
that Linda might be sheltered from the 
winds when she sat at work there; for 
it was a favorite place of hers, and, 
since his departure from the camp, she 
had spent a great deal of her time there. 

She was not always at work; some- 
times she sat with her hands lying idle 
in her lap, gazing absently on the 
broken plain below her, as if she were 
watching and waiting. She had grown 
thinner and less blithesome during 
Larry’s absence, and she did not sing 
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now; nor did she visit the mine so 
much, though her care of her father 
and Spon did not relax. 

On a certain afternoon, as she sat 
in the arbor, looking straight before 
her, she saw a figure toiling slowly and 
painfully across the valley. She held 
her breath for a moment, and the color 
flooded her cheek, then she flung aside 
her work and sped down the hill; and, 
pausing a moment at the mouth of the 
shaft to shout: ‘He has come back!” 
tan swiftly toward the wood. 

She met Larry there; and breath- 
less, pale with her run, she held out 
both hands. Larry took them and 
wrung them; and they looked at each 
other, but they both said very little; 
indeed, there was not much time, for 
Spon came hurrying to join them. 

“Larry, Larry!” he said; but his 
voice was thick and his eyes were 
moist, and he scanned Larry anxious- 
ly. And with reason; for Larry was 
pale and haggard; his clothes were tat- 
tered and torn and hung upon him, as 
if they had been made for a much big- 
ger man; he was deplorably thin and 
wan. 

They led him to the hut, and Spon 
would not let him tell his story until 
he had been fed. Linda swiftly got a 
meal together, glancing at him when- 
ever she came in sight of him, and once 
breaking out into song; but she checked 
herself as she saw his grave and down- 
cast face. When he had finished his 
supper and the men had lit their pipes, 
he began his story; Linda sitting in 
the corner of the hut with her work, but 
with her eyes continually lifted to his 
face. Be sure, Larry said nothing 
about the marquis or Lady Marie, but 
confined himself to business details. 

“I am sorry,” he said. “The rubies 
are gone. The blame rests with me 
entirely. I ought to have taken great- 
er care; I was too self-reliant. I made 
every endeavor to recover them; but I 
failed. The French police are as clever 
as ours—cleverer, perhaps; but they 
could find no clue. The man who 
robbed me must have been an old hand 
at the game, and he got off as ef- 
fectually as if he had disappeared 
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through the earth. The blame is mine, 
as I said; and, of course, I relinquish 
any future share I may have in the 
mine until your two shares are made 
up.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, 
my lad,” said Spon. “It’s a matter of 
business. The risk was ours as much 
as yours; we might have lost ’em, if 
we had gone instead of you. Eh, Hep- 
burn ?” 

Hepburn grunted hearty assent; but 
Larry shook his head. 

“That's not fair,” he said. “I'll work 
out the loss.” 

Spon winked to Hepburn, and noth- 
ing more was said on the question. 

Larry had had a bad time on his 
journey from the coast, and was com- 
pelled to take a day’s rest before re- 
suming his work at the mine; but when 
he did begin, he fell to with a will. 
“With a will’ is scarcely the phrase, 
for he worked doggedly and without 
his old cheerfulness. 

It soon became evident to his com- 
panions that the hardships of travel 
were not the only cause of the change 
in him. He still remained thin and 
haggard, and was given to long fits 
of silence and a desire for solitude. 
Linda often came upon him sitting in 
some lonely place with his chin in his 
hands, as if he were brooding. 

He always jumped up at her ap- 
proach and greeted her cheerfully; but 
the cheerfulness was only forced, and 
his light-hearted manner only an as- 
sumption of his old one. At first, Linda 
thought that he was brooding over the 
lost rubies; but she had all and rather 
more of the perspicacity of her sex; 
and she began to suspect that some- 
thing more had happened during his 
absence than he had related. She was 
quick to suspect a woman in the case; 
it is as much a creed of women as of 
men that, when a man is in trouble, if 
you want to find the cause you must 
search for the woman. 

And she asked no questions—how 
could she? She waited. Unobtrusive- 
ly she tried to cheer him; as unobtru- 
sively she ministered to his wants— 
they.were all too simple for her—saw 
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that he was properly clad, did not per- 
mit him to miss his meals, as he was 
inclined to do, and fended off the kind- 
ly meant but unwelcome attentions of 
the two men who tried to conceal their 
concern and anxiety at the change in 
their comrade. 

And, absorbed as he was in his love 
for Marie, Larry was not insensible to 
the girl’s care for him. He was more 
than grateful to her for her delicate 
efforts on his behalf, and often, as he 
sat alone and brooding, he remembered 
what Spon had said about Linda and 
himself. Marie was lost to him forever; 
but, indeed, she had never been his— 
the only thing he had to do was to pluck 
_ her out of his heart, to erase her from 
his mind; it was a task he owed to his 
manhood. Larry was no sentimentalist ; 
and he knew that the man who goes 
through life wearing the willow, and 
thrusting possible happiness from him, 
because he cannot get the woman he 
wants, plays an unworthy part, and be- 
comes but a cumberer of the ground. 

Here was a beautiful and tender- 
hearted girl who, if she did not ac- 
tually care for him, might learn to do 
so; a girl to whom any man might con- 
sign his future. Why should he not try 
to regard her in a warmer light than 
that of a friend? She had proved her- 
self, since she had joined them, a “good 
fellow,” nay, a sweet, lovable woman; 
why shouldn’t he try to take her for 
a companion for the rest of his life? 

So he tried. He no longer avoided 
her, and he brought himself to pay her 
little attentions: a curious flower, some 
furs he had dressed; he made her a 
box, and carved it, for her room; fin- 
ished the arbor on the hill, and so on. 

And Linda’s eyes grew brighter, the 
color in her cheeks less hectic and more 
healthful; she went about the place 
singing as of old; and her eyes were 
downcast when Larry spoke to her. 
The whole camp became more cheer- 


ful, and Spon, upon whom the change . 


in Larry’s manner was not lost, would 
chuckle over his pipe when he was 
alone. 

The work at the mine grew more 
arduous as it proceeded; the shaft had 
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been sunk deeper, for the rubies were 
now found in the lower strata, which 
fact entailed heavier labor. Larry, who 
had regained his wonted strength, often 
remained at work after the others had 
knocked off. Spon had remonstrated, 
but unavailingly. Linda had not joined 
his remonstrances; for she knew that 
it was better for Larry to work than 
to brood. 

One evening she went to the mine 
with some tea in a can. She leaned 
over the rough rail at the shaft’s mouth 
and saw the glimmer of the pine torch 
by which Larry was working, and 
heard the tap of his pick. She listened 
for a moment as if the sound were 
music; but a sweeter music to her ears 
rose as he answered her call. 

“IT have brought you some tea,” she 
said, and he came up. 

He wiped the perspiration from his 
brow with the back of his hand, and 
looked at her as he took the can from 
her. 

“I am sorry you have taken so much 
trouble,” he said. “You are very good 
to me, Linda.” 

“There is not much trouble in bring- 
ing a can of tea to a man who is trying 
to overwork himself,” she retorted. 

“It isn’t only that,” said Larry, as 
he seated himself on the bank’ beside 
her and carefully extinguished his 
torch. “You don’t suppose that I’m 
such a pig as to be insensible to the 
fact that you spend your life caring 
for us men, and for me in particular. 
Sometimes I wonder how we can let 
you do it. Why, it is we who should 
wait on you ; 

“While I go down that wretched 
mine and dig, I suppose?” she inter- 
rupted him. “You forget that you are 
slaving to make me rich as well as 
yourselves. And I wish you wouldn’t. 
I would willingly give up my father’s 
and my share to see you happy.” 

“Who told you I wasn’t happy?” said 
Larry, with a forced smile. 

“My two eyes, my two ears,” she 
responded. “You weren’t very happy 
before you went away, you are still 
less so now. I know what all this hard 
work means; you are trying to forget 
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something. Oh, I don’t want to know 
what it is! I’m not curious, I have 
no right to know.” 

Larry was silent for a moment, then 
he said, in a low voice, and very grave- 
ly: 

“T wonder whether I might give you 
the right. I wonder whether I might 
tell you my story, of the thing that has 
brought me unhappiness. Linda, do 
you think you could bring yourself to 
care for a man who is nothing but a 
failure, a failure in every sense of the 
word; a man who has had very little 
to offer a woman worth her taking, 
God knows, at any time of his life; 
but who is now still more worthless 
because he has set his heart upon a 
thing and—failed to gain it, and, there- 
fore, can only offer the shreds and 
husks of a heart? No, it isn’t worth 
your, Or any woman's, acceptance.” 

Her face had flushed, a light had 
glowed in her eyes, as he began; but 
her face grew pale and her eyes lost 
their brightness before he had finished. 
She was silent for quite a minute; then 
she said, in a low voice: 

“Let me hear the story, Larry.” 

Larry told her in short, abrupt sen- 
tences the story of his life. The early 
part of it was easy enough in the tell- 
ing; but when it came to the period 
in which Lady Marie entered, and the 
subsequent chapters, the sentences grew 

_briefer, the pauses longer. But at last 

it was all told, and turning his eyes 
to her—they had avoided her hitherto 
—he said: 

“There it is. You-will think me a 
weak kind of individual, Linda ; that it’s 
like my cheek to offer my precious self 
to such a girl as you, when I’m in love 
—was in love.” He stammered and 
paused, dismayed by the slip of candor. 

She was silent again; she rose and 
looked before her into the darkening 
night. At last she said, in a,low voice: 

“The—the lady is not married?” 

“She wasn’t when I left,” replied 
Larry, with some surprise at the ques- 


tion. “But I should think she will have 
been by this time. Why do you ask?” 
“Nothing,” she said thoughtfully. 


“You don’t want my answer to-night? 
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I must think over—all you have told 
me. You will not mind waiting? And 
you will’ wait; you will not ask me 
again, will let me tell you of my own 
accord f” 

“Yes,” said Larry gravely. “It’ is 
the least I can do. I deserve to be 
kept waiting.” 

“It is not a question of deserving 
No, do not come with me; I want to 
go alone.” 

Alas! as the truth must be told, it 
must be confessed that Larry drew a 
long breath of relief; and was ashamed 
of doing so. 

She went to her own hut and threw 
herself on her knees beside the bed, 
her face hidden on her outstretched 
arm; and she remained thus for a long, 
long time. She greeted Larry in her 
usual manner the next morning, but she 
was very quiet, and there were no more 
snatches of song. 

The following day Spon, who had 
been down te the woods with his gun, 
came back with a grave countenance. 
He had seen the trail of Indians; they 
had been going in a direction leading 
away from the mine; but their prox- 
imity was ominous. There was noth- 
ing of violence to fear from them, as 
they were friendly enough, but the 
consequences might be serious if they 
discovered the mine. The three men 
held a conference that night; and it 
was decided that one of them should 
go to England to form a company for 
working the mine; he was to take their 
present stock of rubies and was to re- 
turn with men, tools, and machinery to 
develop their property and place it on 
a sound commercial basis. 

“The question is, Who is to go?” 
said Spon. 

“Father and I,” said Linda, who had 
been listening in silence. She spoke 
in a low voice and very quietly; but 
Hepburn accepted her decision with a 
nod of the head and a grunt; and nei- 
ther Spon nor Larry raising an objec- 
tion, Miss Linda Hepburn’s resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

There was no time to be lost; the 
next morning they made the few prep- 
arations for the departure of the way- 
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farers; and Larry went a part of the 
way to see them off. Linda was very 
white when they stopped to say good- 
by; and as he held her hand tightly 
in his, she looked at him fixedly, and, 
almost inaudibly answering the ques- 
tion in his eyes, breathed the two 
words: 

“Not yet!” 


Meanwhile, in England, fate was 
playing a favorite game of hers, and 
Philip was the shuttlecock. His con- 
valescence had been a long affair; but 
he recovered his health sufficiently to 
obtain from Marie an approximate date 
for the wedding. To this day—the day 
that should crown the hope of his life, 
should give into his hands the prize for 
which he had sold his honor—he was 
looking forward with a burning desire, 
a feverish impatience. And to this im- 
patience Lady Merston and his friends 
ascribed the change which had come 
over him. 

All of them, and Marie especially, 
noticed this alteration in his manner 
and, as it seemed, in his very tempera- 
ment. He was no longer shy and re- 
served; there was an air almost of 
bravado in his manner and his speech; 
he looked people steadily in the face, 
and spoke to them with a certain brusk- 
ness and a peculiar hardness, as if he 
were on the alert to detect and resent 
some indefinable suspicion or coldness 
on their part. At the Hall he spent 
most of his waking hours—and they 
were many, for insomnia had him in 
its grip—wandering about the grounds, 
especially the wood, or pacing his own 
room. At the castle, though he did 
not display his restlessness so plainly, 
he was often abrupt in speech, and ir- 
ritable; though to Marie, herself, he 
was all that an ardent lover could be. 

His manner improved somewhat as 
the day approached and he felt the 
prize almost within his grasp. But, 
alas for him! fate gave a twist to the 
bat, and the shuttlecock was knocked 
out of its course. 

Marie fell ill. 

She had been ailing for some time; 
indeed, ever since her return. Even 
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the strongest woman could not have 
gone through that time of stress -and 
strain in Normandy without paying for 
it; and Marie was paying by weakness 
and a languor of mind and body and 
spirit. Loss of appetite, insufficient 
rest, the travail of the soul, had stealth- 
ily done their work. The doctor, whom 
Lady Merston had insisted upon con- 
sulting, had murmured courtly phrases 
and prescribed a tonic. 

The tonic failed; tonics will not min- 
ister to a mind deceased by such grief, 
disappointment, and futile longing as 
lay hidden in Marie’s bosom. The doc- 
tor was again sent for, saw that she 
was worse, and, at his wit’s ends and 
greatly concerned, ordered a change of 
air and scene. 

Lady Merston suggested the Riviera ; 
but Marie declined to go to that land 
of sunshine and color, toward which 
the eyes of most English folk are, at 
that season of the year, turned so long- 
ingly; and the physician compromised 
with London. 

“Change of scene is what our dear 
Lady Marie requires,” he said. ‘This 
is a delightful place; most charming! 
And the air is, of course, wonderful. 
But, between you and me, there is noth- 
ing very much the matter with the air 
of London, especially the western and 
the northern parts; and there is plenty 
of amusement there. London takes 
possession of you, my dear lady; it de- 
mands, insists, upon your attention; it 
will not allow you to mope and brood. 
Tut, tut! they are the wrong words 
to apply to dear Lady Marie’s indis- 
position; but you know what I mean. 
London! Let ustry London. She will 
come back quite her old self again.” 

“But the marriage!” murmured Lady 
Merston. 

The suave physician shook his head. 
“When she comes back, my dear lady, 
when she comes back! And I think it 
would be better if Lord Belmayne did 
not go to town just yet. London 
would not suit him—he is still far from 
strong—and our dear Lady Marie 
would only be anxious on his account.” 

So Marie and Lady Merston went to 
town. It was the off season, but there 

















were quite enough families in London 
to provide society for Lady Marie; and 
quite a number of exalted persons were 
delighted to welcome her back to the 
scene of her former triumph. But 
Marie had no mind to play “the belle,” 
and showed a distaste, which Lady 
Merston ascribed to her indisposition, 
to parties and large social functions. It 
was a relief to her to get away from 
the castle—and the Hall—and though 
she did not “go out,” as her friends 
would have liked her to do, she went 
out in another sense. More often 
alone than otherwise she made ac- 
quaintance with some of the historic 
spots which closely dot the great city; 
she spent hours in the National Gal- 
lery, often seated on one of the benches, 
apparently lost in the beauties of a 
masterpiece; she was fond of the park, 
choosing the unfrequented paths and 
trimly kept glades; and she found a 
deep interest in watching the crowds 
that thronged the streets, and some- 
times she joined them—how horrified 
Lady Merston would have been if she 
had known it! Sorrow makes us sym- 
pathetic; and Marie, as she glanced at 
some care-worn face, at the drooping 
head of a passer-by, wondered and tried 
to guess at his or her history. In a 
word, she was receiving a part of her 
life’s education which she had hither- 
to had no chance of acquiring. 

But she did not recover her old form, 
and it seemed to her that the light- 
heartedness, the buoyancy, had gone 
forever. Some days she was so weak 
and disinclined to exertion, that she re- 
mained at home, reading or playing, 
and not seldom lying back in a chair 
with her book turned downward and 
her eyes half-closed; with the vision 
of those days in Normandy with Larry 
floating before her. 

One afternoon she was lying thus, 
waiting for the servant to turn on the 
electric light, for the early London twi- 
light was closing in, when there came 
a knock at the door, and a footman 
entered. 

“A lady wishes to see you, my lady,” 
he said. 

Marie woke from her reverie. “A 
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lady? What is her name? Where is 
the card ?” 

“She did not give me a name; she 
said your ladyship did not know her; 
but that she hoped you would see her, 
as she had come a long journey.” 

“Oh, please let her come up at once,” 
said Marie, with a natural but not very 
keen curiosity. 

The man ushered in a young girl, 
tall and slim, with a mass of fair hair. 
Marie could not see her face because 
of her rather thick veil. Marie signed 
to a chair, and said, in her clear, mu- 
sical voice, and in a kindly tone: 

“You wish to see me?” 

The visitor raised her veil, and Marie 
saw that she was extremely pretty, with 
blue eyes that wore a grave and slight- 
ly anxious expression. 

“Yes,” replied the girl; “I have come 
a very long way to see you.” She had 
been looking at Lady Marie as keenly 
as Lady Marie had been regarding 
her; and as she spoke she gave a little 
sigh, as of reluctant admiration; and 
with reason, for Marie, notwithstand- 
ing her pallor and her fragility, was 
looking lovely. “I have come from 
America.” 

“So far!” said Marie. “Then—your 
business must be of importance; I mean 
you must wish to see me very much.” 

“Tt is not my business,” said the girl. 
“T have come on behalf of a friend, to 
try and help him. Oh, how hard it 
is!” she broke off, her lips quivering. 
“I don’t know where to begin, how to 
say what I want to say; and yet I have 
said it all to myself so many times; 
for I knew that you would see me, 
Lady Marie.” 

“Why, of course,” said Marie sym- 
pathetically; for she felt drawn toward 
this pretty girl, and much impressed 
by her evident timidity and nervous- 
ness. “Wait a moment! We will have 
some tea.” 

She rang the bell, and while the tea 
was being brought she talked about 
London, anything that came into her 
mind. 

“T am not at home, James. 

“Now we shall be quite alone, and 
undisturbed,” she observed to her vis- 
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“I want your answer, Lady Marie. 
y 


‘itor. “Will you have some sugar? 
Draw your chair nearer the fire. You 
know my name; will you tell me 


yours ?” 

“Linda Hepburn,” said Linda. 

Marie did not put down her cup or 
start, but the color stole into her face, 
and she looked fixedly at Linda. 

“Yes, I have heard the name,” she 
said very quietly. 

Linda flushed slightly, and her eyes 
were downcast for a moment; but she 
raised them again bravely. 

“The friend on behalf of whom I 
have come is in great trouble, Lady 
Marie,” she said. “I want to tell you 
how I came to know him. It was in a 
wild place, in one of the loneliest parts 
of America. He and my father and 
another man have been working to- 
gether. He is one of the bravest, the 
best, men I have ever known, any one 
has ever known. And I have lived a 
rambling, roving life ever since I was 
a little girl. I have never met any one 
like him; so strong, so gentle; so—so 





I want it now.” 


true. Such men are rare, Lady Marie, 
as you must know better than I, you, 
who are a great lady and see so many 
men.” 

Marie had turned toward the fire, 
and was gazing at it intently; her lips 
moved, but no sound came; and Linda 
went on: 

“He worked hard, they all worked 
hard, but none harder than he; for he 
was working for a fortune, a fortune 
that he might lay at the feet of the 
woman he loved.” 

The color stole to Marie’s face, and 
she put up her hand, as if to shield her 
cheeks from the fire. 

“She was a great lady,” continued 
Linda. ‘And he was only a common 
man—I hate the word when I think of 
him! I mean, that he was just a work- 
ing man. But how different to the 
usual working man! He is a gentleman 
in the best and truest sense of the 
word: I know that, who know so lit- 
tle. The mine—it was a ruby-mine— 
was a good, a rich one; there was 

















every prospect of his becoming a very 
wealthy man; and I know in my heart 
that all the time he was working so 
hard—he has the strength of two or- 
dinary men,” she interjected with a 
touch of pride in her low voice—‘“he 
was buoyed up with the hope of some 
day being able to return to England, 
to go to her and say: ‘I am a rich 
man now; I want you to be my wife.’ ” 

Marie turned her head so that her 
face was quite hidden from her visitor. 
There was a pause; then Linda went 
on: 
“He had to come to England with 
some rubies. He met with some 
strange adventures, so strange that they 
sound like those in a novel, and he was 
robbed of the rubies. That was bad 
enough, but worse happened- to him, 
for he met the woman he loved, and 
he learned that she was engaged to 
marry another man. He might have 
pleaded his cause, have stood in to take 
his chance; but the other man, a great 
lord, had saved his life, and my friend 
is a man—oh, so unlike ordinary men! 
—who thinks a great deal of honor, 
who sacrifices everything to it. So he 
said nothing of his love to the lady; he 
gave her over, yielded her, to the noble- 
man, and went back to America to 
work, to slave, to make up for the 
rubies he had lost.” 

Marie leaned forward, her chin in 
her hands, her face very pale, her eyes 
hidden by their drooping lids. 

“So his life is wrecked and ruined,” 
said Linda, after a pause. ‘He works 
doggedly and without hope. He is thin 
and wan”—her voice broke for a mo- 
ment, but she mastered it—‘and un- 
happy; oh! very unhappy! I think if 
he could die honestly, fairly, he would 
do so. And I think what makes it 
worse for him is the thought, the—the 
doubt whether the lady he loves does 
not care for him. And I—forgive me! 
—I, too, doubt. I don’t see how any 
woman whom he loved could fail to 
care for him, to return his love.” 

There was a simplicity in the tone, 
the voice of the speaker which touched 
Marie more, perhaps, than anything 
Linda had hitherto said. 

II 
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Marie’s lips quivered, she trembled 
all over. 

“How—how did you come to know 
all this?” she breathed. 

“Larry”—Marie started at the name 
—‘he told me. He asked me to be his 
wife,” said Linda, with touching sim- 
plicity. 

“And you?” asked Marie, almost in- 
audibly. 

“T would not give him an answer; I 
asked him to wait. 
loved this lady still. Why, he had 
loved her since they were boy and girl! 
And I knew from all he told me about 
her that she was a good woman; that, 
perhaps, she really loved him and was 
going to marry the other man against 
her will. And I said to myself that I 
would go to England and see her, if 
she would let me do so; that I would 
tell her how much she was losing.” 

Marie rose and stood looking down 
at Linda with a piercing gaze. 

“You, too, love him!” she said, in a 
whisper. 

Linda rost. “Yes,” she breathed. “I 
love him; love him too well to see him 
unhappy, to see his life wrecked, with- 
out—without trying to help him!” 

With a quick movement, obeying the 
impulse of her heart, Marie went to 
her, and, putting her arms round her, 
kissed her; and still held Linda as she 
cried in a low voice: 

“You noble-hearted girl! Oh, there 
never was any one so good, so brave, 
so true! I feel so mean, such—such a 
worm in your presence!” 

Her eyes were full of tears; they ran 
down her cheeks. 

“Oh, what shall I say to you, what 
shall I do?” 

Linda also was crying, and through 
her sobs she said brokenly: 

“Say the right thing, do the right 
thing, Lady Marie! I know that you 
love him. I have suspected it all along. 
Don’t leave him there broken-hearted, 
don’t ruin his life, don’t kill him—for 
it will only be death in life for him 
without you.” 

“But you, but you!” panted Marie. 

“Don’t think of me,” said Linda. 


I knew that he. 
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“It’s him we have to think of. I don’t 
count—come to that, we neither of us 
count! We are only women, ordinary 
women; but Larry’s a man in a thou- 
sand. He is worth twenty such as we 
are. Besides,” she caught her breath, 
“I love him—oh, I’m not ashamed to 
say it—I want him to be happy! If 
you don’t have him—yes; I’ll speak the 
truth ; I came here to do so—I’Il chance 
it; I’ll marry him—and try to make 
him happy. But I shall fail, and I shall 
have all the misery of knowing that 
while he is striving to be true to me, 
he will be thinking of, and longing for, 
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your answer, Lady Marie. I want it 
now. If you love him, if you are a 
true woman——” 

Marie stood, her hands _ tightly 
clasped, her eyes fixed on something 
beyond the confines of the room. 

’ “Tell him,” she said, in a low but 
distinct voice, “that—that—I leave the 
decision with him. That if he, know- 
ing all that he knows, will come to 
claim me, I will yield myself to him.” 

Linda drew a long breath and stood 
motionless for a moment; then, lower- 
ing her veil with trembling hands, she 
said in a whisper: 


you. There’s the truth, And I want “T knew I should win.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE PARSON’S RUSE. 

phage JOHNSON, of the Blackville Church, paused, after examining the 

contributions, and then said: “Will de brother who dropped a five-dollar 
gold piece in de box by mistake fo’ a suspender-button please step forward and 
git his money ?” 

Ten men stepped toward the pulpit. Looking at them closely, the parson 
exclaimed: “I’se sorry—but dar wuz no gold piece in de box. I only wanted to 
find out who put in dem ten suspender-buttons. I will now pray fo’ your souls.” 


SA. 
A SURE CASE. 


AROLD—I am quite sure I love her! 
JerroLp—Nothing is sure but death and taxes. 
Harotp—That’s just it—her dad is taxed for two millions, and can’t live 
two months! 
SA. 
CASHED OR GASHED. 
S this your name, sir?” asked the new teller of the Possum-Run Bank. 

“It is, sah,”’ said Colonel Bloodybend. 

“Well, I don’t know you, and you will have to be identified ;” and the teller 
turned lightly from the window, and neatly decapitated an aged fly with his 
ink-eraser. 

The colonel gasped slightly, and then said in a mildly incredulous tone: 
“But did I rightly undahstand yo’ to ask me if this was my name, sah?” 

“T believe you did,” said the fly-jabber. 

“And did I not reply that it was, sah?” 

“Haw—yes—jesso, sir!” 

The colonel shifted his cigar to the other corner of his mouth, gently in- 
sinuated one hand into his bootleg, tapped tremulously on the glass counter with 
his bowie-knife, and lisped: “And do you mean to insinuate that a Bloodybend 
would lie about his own name, sah?” 

The teller, being a man of nerve, deliberately took the risk of cashing the 
check—much to the colonel’s discomfiture. 
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UR out-of-town girl didn’t have 
to come to New York to meet 


Cupid. 


little god of love. 
Of course no one 
disputes the facilities 
which New York 
offers to Cupid, but 
leafy lanes and 
moonlight nights on 
silvery waters in a 
boat just built for 
two have advan- 
tages of their own 
which perhaps the 
little out-of-town 
girl might dwell 
upon at length, if 
she’ happened to 
care to. But there 
is one thing certain, 
and we know it be- 
cause she has said 
so herself—namely, 
that never before 
has the out-of-town 
girl run across Cu- 
pid when he was in 
such a recklessly ex- 
travagant mood as 
she has found him 
in right now. He is 
getting ready to cel- 
ebrate the one day 
out of the three 


hundred and _ sixty- 


Being an unusually at- 
tractive young person, she has had for 
some time rather more than a bowing 
acquaintance with this uncertain, *jolly 
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It will be the fashion this spring to wear a stiff 
linen collar with a lingerie waist. 







five which he claims for his very own, 
and, with the aid of the New York 
girl, speaking of her collectively, he has 
quite revolutionized the making and 
giving of valentines. 

Getting valentines each year is no 


new thing to our 
out-of-town girl. 
She can remember 
receiving the bits of 
lace paper, with 
their sweet love- 
verses, ever since 
the time when she 
wore short skirts 
and a pigtail down 
her back, and, later, 
the more dignified 
and _ artistic card 
valentines. But not 
until this year had 
she heard of the 
new gift valentines. 
Of course it was a 
New York girl who 
told her—her host- 
ess, in fact—and she 
couldn't help but 
gasp at this new 
ruse of Cupid's for 
making his victims 
spend their money. 
The gift valentine 
is New York’s new- 
est fleeting fad. It 
pleases the New 
York girl, therefore 
it’s a success. The 
old-time idea of a 
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valentine has faded into nothingness; 
the new valentines are an apt illustra- 
tion of the extravagance of the age. 

There is nothing uncommon about 
the New York girl receiving a valen- 
tine costing anywhere from ten to one 
hundred dollars. An edition de luxe 
of her favorite book, tied with a broad 
satin ribbon, which 
bears a little 
printed card “To 
my Valentine,” is 
one of the popular 
valentines 
for 1907. 

Our out-of-town 
girl had a chance 
to see some of the 
most novel and 
beautiful of the 
new _ valentines, 
and to her they 
were indeed a rev- 
elation. 

One of the most 
expensive was in 
the form of a 
fancy straw braid 
automobile. 
At the steering- 
wheel sat Cupid, 
a pink-and-white 
little figure in 
bisque. The front 
part of the car 
was in the form of 
a hamper packed 
with bonbons, and 
the back seat was 
filled with flowers. 
Imagine such a 
gift posing as a 
valentine, and yet 
this is just the sort 
of valentine that many a New Yorker 
will receive on February 14. 

Book-holders in green bronze are 
among the artistic gifts which will be 
seen as valentines. These book-holders 
show a bas-relief of little chubby Cu- 
pids in the act of pushing with all their 
might. They are the decorative fea- 
ture of the green bronze book-holders. 
A set of two costs five dollars. One 
book may be held between the two 








Stole and rourxd muff made from an old Chantilly 
lace shaul. 
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bronze standards, or as many more as 
one wishes. 

Candy promises to be a very popu- 
lar valentine—that is, if the candy- 
boxes designed specially for February 
14 prove anything. There are boxes 
in the form of satin-covered hearts, 
charmingly hand-painted. Then there 
are _ heart-shaped 
boxes of  water- 
color paper, deco- 
rated with a hand- 
painted Cupid just 
about to shoot one 
of his telling love- 
arrows. 

Other candy-box 
novelties look like 
a small, satin-cov- 
ered hassock, on 
which, very com- 
fortably seated, is 
a little plaster cast 
of Cupid, with so 
serious an expres- 
sion on his chubby 
face that he is re- 
ferred to as “Medi- 
tation.” The has- 
sock is filled with 
candy, and Cupid 
does not necessari- 
ly have to sit on 
this satin cushion; 
he can meditate 
and try to solve 
his most puzzling 
love-affair just as 
well perched on 
the top of book- 
shelves, or on the 
desk of the girl 
who owns him. To 
be more explicit, 
the plaster cast of Cupid is not fastened 
to the hassock candy-box, but can be 
put where one pleases. 

Heart-shaped picture-frames are also 
posing as valentines this year. Some- 
times they are of silver, studded with 
rhinestones, with two smaller hearts 
intertwined at the top; and then, again, 
they may be home-made affairs, and 
very much cheaper. The girl who has 


a bit of an artist in her can make a 














The latest in picture frames, 
which is one of the new 
gift valentines. 


heart-shaped picture-frame out of wa- 
ter-color paper, and she can add to its 
novelty and charm by making two lit- 
tle Cupids out of this same paper, paint- 
ing them to make them look natural, 
and then cutting out the little figures 
and neatly pasting them to the top of 
the frame. The standard of the frame 
should be made of heavy cardboard. 
Blotters as valentines are another 
novelty of the day. They are made of 
two or three oblong pieces of blotting- 
paper, tied with ribbons to colored, stiff 
paper in the same shape, upon which 
little Cupids are printed in shades of 
brown. Some 
of these tops 
for blot- 
ters show two 
little racing au- 
tomobiles, each 
with a Cupid 
handling the 
steering- 
gear. Oth- 
ers show the 
little god of 
love shooting 
one of his 
fatal arrows 
straight 
at the heart of 
a pretty girl. 
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A heart-shaped pincushion is 
now regarded as a valentine. 


The automobile valentine which brings candy and flowers, to 
say nothing of Cupid himself. 








This Cupid plaster cast may be 
sent as a valentine. 


Heart-shaped pincushions will also 
be sent as valentines. Some are big 
silver hearts perforated with holes, 
through which the pins are thrust. 
Others are two silver hearts, clasping 
between them a velvet heart, which is 
used for the cushion; and then there 
is a whole array of silk and satin heart- 
shaped cushions, which are easy to 
make, and yet are attractive gifts. 

After seeing all these gift valentines, 
it didn’t surprise the out-of-town girl 


‘to learn that much jewelry will be sent 


as valentines this year. Heart-shaped 
silver buckles are considered an appro- 
priate valen- 
tine, as well 
as cuff-links 
in the shape 
of hearts and 
hat-pins, with 
a jewel- 
studded heart 
for the top. 
A small card 
bearing in il- 
luminated let- 
ters the 
words “To 
my Valen- 
tine” is al- 
ways tied to 
the gift. 
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The out-of-town girl always expects 
to be surprised when she is in New 
York. And she always is, in one way 
or another. Perhaps this is because 
the girls whom she visits are so clever 
and original; and perhaps it’s because 
New York in itself is such a wonderful 
kaleidoscope to the stranger within its 
gates. 

A valentine fair was one of the sur- 
prises for our out-of-town girl. It was 
to be held a week before Valentine’s 
day at the 
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and in a rose-covered bower a pretty 
girl was to be stationed, who, by means 
of her knowledge of astrology, would 
look into the future love-affairs of 
each man or maiden who came to con- 
sult her. 

Everything pertaining to the plans 
for the valentine fair were of the great- 
est interest to the out-of-town girl. She 
enjoyed hugely attending the meetings 
that were held at the homes of the dif- 
ferent girls who were to take part in 
the fair. 
That, inci- 





very house 
where she 
was visiting. 
Her _ hostess 
informed her 
that the idea 
of a valen- 
tine fair 
might sound 
frivolous, for 
nothing but 
valentines of 
one sort or 
the other 
were to be 
sold, but the 
purpose 
of the fair 
was really 
worth while. 
Its object 
was to raise 
money to be 
spent entirely ; 
tor Lenten 7 
charities. In ~ 
planning the 
fair, one ta- 
ble had been 
reserved just for Cupid. Here pic- 
tures of the little god of love were to 
be displayed; plaster casts of Cupid, 
and any novelty under the sun that 
might appropriately be decorated with 
a little Cupid. Of course there was to 
be a candy-table, with heart-shaped 
boxes in great variety, all ready to be 
sent as valentines. The only ices and 
creams that were to be served, were to 
be in the form of hearts and Cupids. 
One end of the large drawing-room 
was to be fitted up as a rose-garden, 








dentally, she 
learned much 
about the 
fads of fash- 
ion at these 
meetings 
it goes with- 
out saying, 
for clothes, 
of course, 
were dis- 
cussed as well 
as plans for 
the fair. 

To her as- 
tonishment 
she soon dis- 
covered that 
all the smart 
New York 
girls were 
giving special 
thought 
to the back 
effect of both 
their gowns 





It is the fashion to have the jeweled necklet and the armlet match. and hats. 


How they 
looked from the back seemed to con- 
cern them more than anything else. 
This was specially apparent in the hats 
they wore, for oftentimes the front ef- 
fect was very plain, while the back was 
strikingly conspicuous. If the hat, for 
instance, was trimmed with ostrich- 
feathers, it would be at the back that 
these feathers would show, not in the 
front. Even the brim of the hat was 
of no account toward the front, but 
would spread out in an _ important 
way toward the back, presumably as a 
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foundation for the 
mass of trimming 
that was to be 
banked upon it. 
All the newest 
waists that our 
out-of-town girl 
saw were trimmed 
elaborately at the 
back ; and she 
heard the girls 
talk at the meet- 
ings of the new 
Eton jacket that 
the best dressma- 
kers in town were 
exploiting. It was 
an Eton with an 
Empire back, and 
it was to be one of 


the very smart 
fashions for 
spring. Prin- 
cess gowns, with 
these cut-up-in- 
the-back Eton jackets, 
were to be among the 
leading spring modes, so 
she was told. 

Then she also discov- 
ered that it is nowadays 
quite the smart thing in 
jewelry to buy a bracelet 
to match one’s necklet. 
All the girls were wear- 
ing necklets set with 
semiprecious stones, such 
as tourmalins, chr yso- 
prase, etc., and then on 
the left arm a large 
bracelet studded with 
stones to match. 


effect. 


These bracelets, or, 
as the girls called them, armlets, were 
very wide indeed, generally of a band 
of gold, and they had a most Oriental 
Only one was worn, and this 
generally was fastened above the elbow. ends. 







































This early spring costume shows that the back 
of the gown is now quite as im- 


portant as the front. 


tion, and frequent- 
ly something which 
‘ she might copy 
for herself. _ The 
latest was a neck- 
piece and big muff 
made of lace. 

It was won- 
derfully 
beauti- 

\ ful. The lace 


Another little 
fashion fad that 
the out-of-town 
girl was quick to 
discover, was that 
the smartest of 
the New York 
girls whom she met 
wore with their sheerest 
lingerie waists stiff linen 
turn-over collars; some- 
times plain and some- 
times embroidered. Gen- 
erally the collar was 
fastened with a jeweled 
pin, and in place of a 
silk necktie a big tulle 
bow was worn. It was 
interesting to observe 
that the bow was sel- 
dom white; in fact, it 
generally matched or 
blended with the skirt. 

The out-of-town girl 
always declared that to 
be educated in dress it 
was only necessary to 
see all the frocks and 
frills which her hostess 
called her wardrobe. 
There was always some- 
thing unusually novel 
among the collec- 





was of the 
finest Chan- 
tilly; an 
white, and 
was mounted 


over a foundation of white satin. The 
stole neck-piece was finished with a 
border consisting of a little lace ruch- 
ing, and the big, old-fashioned, round 
lace muff had deep lace frills at the 
The out-of-town girl admired 
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this unique set more than all the others 
which her hostess owned, and she was 
a very much astonished young person 
when she learned that her very rich 
New York girl friend had used her 
great-grandmother’s Chantilly lace 
shawl to make the stole and muff. The 
shawl was an heirloom, but, though the 
lace was very fine and exquisitely beau- 
tiful, yet in some places it was not in 
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perfect condition, so it could not be 
made over into a lace gown, or even 
a lace overskirt. The quick wits of the 
girl who owned it, however, saw at 
once its possibilities for a stole and 
muff, so she used it in this way, with 
the result that it not only was much 
admired by our little out-of-town girl, 
but by many of her smartest and most 
up-to-date New York girl friends. 





Even-song 


OU hear the sound 
Of the reaper’s feet. 
Leaf and flower they’ve bound, 
And tares and wheat. 
Light or heavy sheaf, 
Heavy heart or light, 
To gladness or grief, 
Good night! 


“Oh, weary reaper, 
With golden grain! 
Hast thou reaped in joy, 
Who didst sow in pain? 
May the ripened corn 
Thy toil requite! 
Till the breaking morn, 
Good night!” 


In tears as I sowed 
I have reaped in tears. 
I have borne my load 
Of the priceless ears. 
But the wind is cool, 
And the west is bright, 
And the sheaf is full, 
Good night! 


May KENDALL. 
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‘A Beauty Talk 
Busy Alouseslives 


Prescott 

















HOW TO DO HOUSEWORK WITHOUT INJURING ONE’S BEAUTY 
AND HOW TO BE AS PRETTY WHEN WORKING AS 
THOUGH ONE DID NO WORK AT ALL 


N theory housework injures one’s 
beauty. Actually it does nothing of 
the sort; and in many instances it 

is a real aid to good looks. 

The girl who knows how to perform 
her household tasks in a hygienic man- 
ner is greatly benefited thereby. She 
keeps down her weight, she broadens 
her chest, she brings roses to her 
cheeks, and her spirits are uplifted. 

But it is the girl who does not know 
how to work prettily who emerges from 
the smallest task with her hands 
rumpled, her back aching, her shoul- 
ders rounded, and her face the picture 
of woe. 

The difference is all in knowing how. 

There is a very pretty valentine of a 
girl standing in front of a fire while 
Cupid stirs the pot. And there is an- 
other showing a pretty girl facing a pan 
of dishes while the little god of love 
wields the dish-mop. It is merely a 
sentiment, merely a suggestion. But it 
is enough to promote the thought that 
a girl may be lovable and pretty even 
though compelled to dabble in house- 
work, 


And what woman does not do at 
least some housework in these worka- 
day, practical times? It may be no 
more than the dusting of bric-a-brac. 
But it is something, and it is enough to 
mar one’s beauty if one does not do it 
right. 

For many of the dirtier pieces of 
work there come thin rubber gloves 
which can be slipped on. But in case 
one forgets them, or lacks them, there 
are other ways. If the woman who has 
been dusting will wash her hands well 
in soap and not too hot water, and if 
she will rinse them in borax and wa- 
ter, followed by a liberal rubbing with 
a good skin food, she need have no 
cause for complaint against the rough- 
ness of her hands. In the lack of skin 
food sour milk may be used, or cream, 
or a tiny bit of salad-oil, if one has 
nothing else. 

There is in one of the apartment 
homes of New York a woman who is 
noted for her handsome figure. She 
is tall, straight, beautifully formed as 
to shoulders and chest; and there is not 
an ounce too much fat upon her. 
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Sewing is one of 
the most unfortunate 
of occupations for a 
woman, for the rea- 
son that it is con- 
fining, and, at the 
same time, it is hard 
upon the eyes. 

A physician, when 
asked his opinion 
upon sewing as a 
means of destroying 
a woman’s beauty, 
said: 

“There is no reason 
why a woman should 
become old and tired 
from. using the 
needle, no matter how 
steadily she may sew. 
The question is large- 
ly one of _ personal 
comfort. If she will 
seat herself in an easy 
chair she will find the 
first solution of the 
problem. She should, 
if possible, select a 














“How do you keep your figure?” she 
was asked. “And how do you keep 
your complexion ?” 

“By washing dishes,” was the prompt 
reply. “I prepare breakfast and lunch- 
eon,” said she. “And there are dishes 
afterward. In working I am careful 
always to stand erect. I never slouch 
down nor stand sideways. I balance 
myself levelly upon both feet. And I 
wear heels of moderate height with a 
good instep. I never put on bad shoes 
even for housework. I find that I de- 
velop my chest and broaden my shoul- 
ders by the mere motion of lifting the 
dishes. It is my calisthenics. As for 
my complexion, well, it is steamed twice 
a day! A little soap and water and a 
dash of cold-cream with a dusting of 
powder keeps my skin perfect.” 

The lesson would be a good one for 
all to heed. Remember that, in times 
of stress and strain, you can indulge in 
any kind of kitchen gymnastics without 
in the least imperiling your good looks. 





WHEN YOU SEW SEAT YOURSELF COMFORTABLY WITH YOUR ELBOWS SUPPORTED chair with arms so 


that she can rest her 
elbows upon them. And she should 
aim to hold her work near to her eyes, 
so that she need not stoop. If she will 
do these things she can sew without 
becoming crippled and yellow.” 

There are some golden rules for 
houseworkers that should be pasted in 
every boudoir or in every room where 
the houseworker recuperates. And one 
of these is the rule of rest. Stop work- 
ing and rest awhile. 

Nothing makes wrinkles like fatigue, 
and the minute a* woman is tired she 
should stop and rest. She should also 
sniff some nerve-renewing scent. 

There is a club-woman who lives in 
a town where the life is most strenu- 
ous. And this woman has upon a glass 
shelf in her bathroom a row of bot- 
tles and jars that would drive away the 
tired feeling from any woman, no mat- 
ter how fagged out! 

One of the bottles is labeled “Tired 
Lotion.” It contains nothing more than 
a pint of orange-flower water into 
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which there is put about tén drops of 
benzoin. This is used to bathe a tired 
brow after the face has been dashed 
with hot water. It acts as a wrinkle 
eradicator. 

Another bottle contains an ounce of 
ammonia into which there is put an 
equal portion of the very best essence 
of sweet violets. This makes a most 
excellent inhaling odor when one feels 
exhausted. In another bottle there is 
some glycerin and rose-water to keep 
the lips from chapping and to make 
them rosy; and in a fourth there is 
peroxid of hydrogen to take stains off 
the hands and face. Besides these, 
there are skin foods, cold-creams, 
glove-pastes, and all sorts of toilet prep- 
arations for the preservation and res- 
toration of the cuticle. 

The woman who is suddenly driven 
to taking up the drudgery of her own 
housework is apt to grow neglectful. 
She is too tired to 
care how she looks; 
yet, as a matter of 
fact, nothing rests 
one like attending to 
one’s beauty, when 
one is tired. 

If the _ tired-out 
woman will shake 
down her hair and 
give it a dry sham- 
poo, using the electric 
comb and brush, she 
will feel like a new 
person. After she 
has done this she can 
scatter very finely 
powdered corn-meal 
in her hair, following 


this with a_ brisk 
brushing with an or- 
dinary brush. The 


matter of Marceling 
the hair is now quick- 
ly managed. 

As for the com- 
plexion, no matter 
how hard and stiff it 
feels, At scan me 
washed with soap and 
water. And this is 
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in bran-water. Then comes the light 
massage with cold-cream or wrinkle 
food—just as occasion demands—and 
finally there is the dusting with good 
face-powder. This treatment alone will 
drive away the headache and restore 
the spirits. 

The matter of scent is a very im- 
portant one. The woman who finds 
herself compelled by chance or change 
to do unusual work will discover the 
great advantage of having something 
invigorating to smell. It will act as a 
germicide and antidote. 

The English housewife who does a 
deal of work in a morning is in the 
habit of wheeling a shoulder-high rose 
jar from room to room in order that its 
scent may penetrate every corner. Every 
few minutes she stirs it with a stick. 
And she also scatters sweet water, of 
which she keeps great jugs, and she 
sweetens the out-of-the-way corners 





followed by a rinsing 





REST A MINUTE NO MATTER HOW BUSY YOU ARE 
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with ground sachet and powdered 
herbs. 

There are people who are very sus- 
ceptible to the right odors, and the 
woman who is affected by them will 
find them of the greatest use in the 
preservation of her youth. They keep 
up her spirits, keep down her wrinkles, 
soothe her nerves, and act as a real 
tonic. The old-fashioned woman used 
the camphor- 
bottle. But 
the _ up-to- 
date woman 
uses the flask 
of scent. 

The wom- 
an who is 
busy all the 
time _ should 
find a mo- 
ment for 
the rest- 
awhile exer- 
cise. This 
consists 
in doing 
nothing at 
all. It is an 
exercise 
of relaxation. 
You may 
think it is 
easy, but it is 
not. 

There was 
a Hindu in 
New York 
last win- 
ter teach- 
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where, until you feel perfectly at ease. 
Not a muscle must have a particle of 
strain upon it. Sit down, lie down, lean 
against something. Manage it some- 
how. But place your muscles at ease. 
Then attend to your mind. 

Let your thoughts be upon pleasant 
things. Indulge in day-dreams. Be 
happy. Don’t worry. Smile and rest. 
This may seem ridiculously impossible 
for the busy 
woman, _har- 
ried by cares. 
But let her 
try it and 
see! It takes 
but five min- 
utes, and she 
returns 
to work feel- 
ing as though 
she had en- 
joyed a nap. 
It is the way 
the Hindus 
do. And 
they are the 
people who 
have brought 
nerve science 
to its highest 
perfection. 

Then the 
woman who 
is working 
must not for- 
get the gos- 
pel of dress. 
This is one 
that should 















A TOUCH OF GOOD POW 


ing women 
how to rest 
awhile. His method was to compel 
them to sit quietly and gaze upon some- 
thing without letting the mind wander. 
The rule was to relax every muscle and 
take a good rest. 

The busy woman can generally find 
time for the “forty winks” recom- 
mended by the old English housewife. 
But, if she does not care to go to 
sleep, she can rest her muscles and her 
nerves. This is accomplished only in 
one way. 

Settle yourself, no matter how nor 


DER WILL TRANQUILIZE THE SKIN 





be preached 
over. and 
over again. We cannot all wear silks 
and brocades. But we can all dress as 
well as we are able. 

If the busy houseworker will con- 
clude her labors with a swift dash into 
what is called a beauty bath; and if she 
will follow this with a quick massage 
with skin food; and if she will then 
take five minutes’ brisk exercise, she 
will conclude in a much better state 
than when she began. 

Good grooming rests a woman. Good 
grooming means that the body is cared 
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for outwardly. And this means that it 
feels and is in good condition. The 
horse with a well-brushed coat is more 
comfortable than the one that has not 
been curried; and the pet animal whose 
hide is combed and curled is more at 
ease than the one who is neglected. It 
is a homely simile, but capable of ap- 
plication. The tired-out woman grows 
rested when she has made herself 
pretty. 

Not long ago a certain well-known 
actress remarkable. for her beauty was 
surprised in the midst of some house- 
cleaning. She was on her hands and 
knees in a forgotten clothes-press. 
“Say I will be ready in half an hour,” 
said she. And then came the beauty 
tug-of-war. 

Drawing a tub of warm water, she 
threw into it a handful of powdered 
oatmeal. “That is to soften it,” said 
she. Then she dashed in a cup of soap 
jelly. There was a hasty dip. Then 
came a rinse with warm water in 
which there was nearly a cup of spirits 


LEARN THE ART OF TOTAL RELAXATION 





of cologne sweetened with oil of rose 
geranium—a veritable beauty bath. 

Now, with swift fingers, the actress 
ran a comb through her front hair. The 
comb was dipped in alcohol scented 
with a drop of oil of jasmine. This 
made the hair pliable. And it took the 
iron but an instant to pull the hair into 
big, loose waves and curls. 

The thorough massage of the face 
was accomplished by filling the palms of 
the hands with skin food, which was 
rubbed into the face while it was warm. 
This made a good foundation for some 
fine face-powder which exactly matched 
the skin. The hands, meanwhile, were 
rubbed over and over again until they 
were soft. The palms were then 
slapped until they were pink, while the 
nails were hastily polished. “I would 
bleach them with vinegar, if I had 
time,” said the actress. 

Finally she rinsed her mouth with a 
little weak tincture of myrrh, rubbed 
her lips with cologne to make them 
red, pinched the lobes of her ears for 
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the same purpose, and 
clasped around her 
neck a string of tur- 
quoises to exactly 
match her eyes. Her 
blouse, by the way, 
was cream, to match 
her skin, and its trim- 
mings were pink, to 
match her cheeks. 
Her hair reflection 
was found in the gold 
of her necklace. She 
was a study in femi- 
nine perfection. “It 
isn’t hard when you 
know how to do it,” 
said she. 

“Not hard,” said a suaton 
woman. “But—you’ve 
got to learn how—slowly. It can’t be 
all learned in a day.” 


Answers to Correspondents 


We are all so interested in SMITH’S MAGA- 
ZINE, and we think its art pictures so fine. I 
enclose the money for a_ subscription, and I 
would like to ask you to send me a good beauty 
formula. I will be much obliged to you for it. 

: BEAUTY SEEKER. 

Thank you for the subscription. The maga- 
zine will be sent you regularly. You do not 
say what formula you would like; and I have 
nine or ten most excellent ones. I am, on 
chance, sending you a skin-food recipe, for it is 
something everybody ought to have. 


I read SMITH’s regularly, and have been won- 
dering if the beauty department is for me. If 
so, may I ask you for the recipe for soap jelly? 
I am told it is so good for the hands and face. 

Mary T. 

It is, indeed, good; and I am mailing it in 
the self-addressed stamped envelope which you 
enclosed. Yes, the beauty department is for ell 
who read SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 


I am a young old lady. My age is around 
ferty, yet my hair is thin and gray, and I begin 
to look like an old lady. What can I do? I 
rely upon your advice. AUNT GRACE F. 

I will send you the formula for my hair-tonic. 
Your druggist will put it up for you. I do not 
put up anything at all. But you can get it 
made at your drug-store, and I think you will 
find it good. 


I obtained from you a very good dietary for 
weight reduction. And now 1 would like some- 
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*“FORTY WINKS” IN THE MIDDLE OF THE DAY 


thing to make my hands white. I am much 
troubled with a red face and very disagreeable 
hands. = Bm 
Try the oil bath for your hands. Soak them 
five minutes every night in sweet oil; then 
manicure as usual. Rub your face with mutton- 
tallow thinned with almond-oil. It will take out 
the roughness. I am glad you succeeded in re- 
ducing your weight. No fat woman is attractive. 


I am very short, and would like to make 
myself taller. Is there any way of doing it? 
Please send me your weight-reducing diet. 

MAUDE W. 

I do not know of any way to make yourself 
taller. Carry yourself well, take the stretching 
exercises, and do not stoop. This will make you 
look taller. Possibly you are too fat for your 
height. I send you the Berlin dietary. 


I have indigestion, and would like to take 
your exercises to strengthen the stomach. Kindly 
advise me. CAROLINE P. 

Open your window mornings, stretch out your 
arms, and take a deep, full breath. That will 
help you. Most indigestion is caused by poor 
teeth. Go to a good dentist, and have him fix 
your mouth so that you can chew your food. 


I am a working girl, and I would have chances 
if I were better-looking. The trouble is that 
my mouth is terribly crooked. I am ashamed to 
laugh. My mouth goes around almost to my 
ear. I know you help others. Can you not help 
me? Miss F. 

The trouble is, undoubtedly, with your teeth. 
You have a missing tooth on the crooked side 
of your face. Have a dentist replace it with 
good bridge-work. Then practise mouth exer- 
ecises for a while until your face adjusts itself 
to the proper order of things. 


NoTE.—Mrs. Prescott will be glad to answer, free of charge, all questions relating to beauty. 
Women who want to improve their looks may address her. She will give advice upon matters of physical 
culture, beauty, deep breathing, diet, and health. Enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope for a reply. 
Your name will not appear, and your letter will be regarded as strictly confidential. Address: “Mrs. 


Augusta Prescott, Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York.” 
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E exist for years but we live in 
moments. Each one of us has 
passed through a dull monoto- 

ny of days, weary and dark, perhaps, 


or maybe faintly pleasant, during 
which we seem to have been only half- 
awake, the memory of them is so dim 
and misty. But we have other memo- 
ries, sharp and vivid, unspeakably pre- 
cious, of the moments when we really 
lived, when every fiber was a-thrill 
with emotion and exaltatiqn, when we 
were taken out of ourselves, forgot the 
trivialities, became real men and wom- 
en, instead of dull, dream-creatures, 
moving monotonously in a_ senseless 
round of habitual actions. ‘ 

Such moments are the mile-stones of 
our spiritual experience and growth. 
Like lightning flashes suddenly discov- 
ering an unfamiliar landscape, they give 
us sharp and fleeting glimpses of a 
horizon broader infinitely than our 
minds have known before. 


E have all had such moments. 
When.we fell in love, when all 
the nights were moonlight and 

there was the scent of jasmine in the 
air, when we heard a symphony of 
Beethoven for the first time perhaps, 
when we succeeded in the fulfilment of 
some long-cherished ambitions. We 
can all, happily, no matter what our 
lot, look back to some moment when 
we trod on air and lived in visions, 
when we felt stirring within us the po- 
tentialities of great achievements, when 


failure was impossible, when we be- 
held the wonder of the world and its 
majesty. 

Sa. 


E blunderingly seek for such 
moments in fast automobiles, 
in the excitement of the race- 

course, and, more blunderingly than 
ever, in wine and drugs. But the soul 
is not to be deceived by such material 
things, and we must surely pay a pen- 
alty for all such blunders, for, if we 
persevere in them, the time will surely 
come when all capacity for spiritual 
exaltation is lost forever. The great- 
ness of the artist consists in his ability 
to catch the essence of the moment of 
spiritual exaltation; to preserve it im- 
perishably so that we may be thrilled 
by its fragrance again and again. 


en 


HEN we find~a story in which 
we can breathe the spirit of 
romance, in which we can feel 

our emotions stirred and uplifted, we 
have found something worth the dis- 
covery, worth the waiting for, some- 
thing that will prove a gift to thou- 
sands, better and finer than any 
material gift, because it can bless but 
cannot injure. 
@a. 


[% her latest novel, S. Carleton has 
written such a story. “Bellegarde’s 
Girl” is its title. It will appear 
complete in the April number of 
SmitH’s MaGazInE. It would be use- 
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less to say more about it here. Many 
of you have perhaps read other stories 
by the same author—“The Mic Mac,” 
“The Ribboned Way,” “The Inn of the 
Long Year.” In “Bellegarde’s Girl” 
you will find the same interest, the same 
charm of well-told narrative, and some- 
thing more beside. We hope you will 
enjoy the reading as we have. 


GA. 


HERE are a few men who are al- 
lowed by their positions to see 
strange sides of life — queer 

depths of rascality, weird examples of 
perverted ingenuity, the dark and mys- 
terious windings of the underworld. 
Chief Wilkie, of the United States 
Civil Service Bureau, is such a man, 
and it is through his courtesy that we 
are to present to you next month the 
true story of the most astounding 
counterfeiting plot the world has ever 
seen. It was a plot which, if success- 
ful, would have made every national 
bank in the United States an utterer 
of counterfeit money, and would have 
seriously embarrassed the monetary 


system of the government itself. It 
would have meant a profit of countless 
millions to the individual who conceived 
it, and who was himself a wealthy man- 
ufacturer, well known and respected in 
the community in which he lived. Mr. 


CAR 3 


Forbes-Lindsay, with whose 








work you are already familiar, will tell 
this fact-story in next month’s issue. 
@a. 
HE April number will also contain 
a story of love and adventure 
by Robert Barr, “The Return of 
the Colquhoun”; and another of Hol- 
man F, Day’s delightful tales about 
Captain Sproul, of Scotaze. In this 
latest and funniest story, the captain 
makes the acquaintance of a retired cir- 
cus proprietor, who keeps a pet ele- 
phant, “Imogen” by name. 


FTER you have finished with 
the present number of SmiTH’s 
MAGAZINE, we wish you would 

write to us and tell us what you think 
about it. A good magazine is not made 
by its editors. It is made by its editors 
and readers working together in a com- 
mon cause. We feel that each month 
has seen an improvement in SMITH’s 
so far, and we can promise further 
improvements so long as we have your 
support and confidence. Our effort is 
not to make a magazine that you can 
be persuaded to buy, nor is it to make 
a magazine that you will buy of your 
own accord and then throw aside. It 
is to give you a magazine that you will 
look for eagerly, that you will keep 
after you have bought, that will be 
genuinely helpful to you. 
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When the Employer 


weighs & man 


Did you ever stop to think that your employer constantly weighs his men, 
balancing one against the other? 

Of two men, you and another, both equally faithful and energetic, the thing 
that decides in your favor or against you is training. 

The untrained man kicks the beam—weighs light; the trained man out- 
weighs him, always. He must be kept, promoted, pushed ahead. 

The International Correspondence Schools are organized to give you 
the training that makes you indispensable to your employer. During November last 
year, I. C. S. training turned the scale in favor of 337 men, bringing them promotions 
or increased salaries. It would have been easy for you to have been one of them. 

Within the next month hundreds 
more will be advanced as the result oper 19 Civil Engineer 
of I. C. S. training. Will you be one of Soest | 31 Arehites’\ Draftemaa 
them? You can be, without leaving oh airy $8 Strecteral Eagiscer |” 
your home or present work. It makes 3 Mining Engineer“ 
no difference where you live, what you rx 


, 


do, or how little you earn. -” International 


Fill out the attached coupon and get Dis ‘ Correspondence 
the training on your side with which you Ti Schools, 
must always outbalance your competitor. i Gener -’ Box 899, SCRANTON, PA. 

Secure the added weight with your 19 Stationary Engineer }’ Pieaseexplain, without further 
employer which enables you to demand 0° ee SS ae 
an advance and get it. position numbered __ 

Facts are facts. You are being 
weighed every day. Don’t be found 


wanting! Fill out the coupon at once. 
Act NOW! 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Most men can put by at least one dollar a week. For 
that amount (payable yearly) a man aged 36 may get a $1,000 
Twenty Year Endowment Policy bearing dividends and cov- 
ering Life Insurance for 20 years, and payable in full to him- 
self at the end of that time. 


Policies may be taken out_ from $1,000 to $100,000, ages 
16 to 66, cost according to age. Write for Information. 


Write The Prudential Today. It has Something Inter- 
esting to Tell You Regarding both the Investment of Your 
Savings and a Good Way to Make Money! 


_.... . YOUNG MEN—MAKE MONEY 


There are opportunities #t present to represent a big, sound, popular, up-to-date Life 
Insurance Company ina profitable manner. Prudential Representatives Make Money. 

The Prudential offers an Advantageous Contract with opportunity to build up a per- 
manent Income. The attention of Young Men, particularly Young Men starting 
in business, is especially sought. 


n 
obtain 
Full Informa- 
tion regarding 
Money Making Oppor- 
tunities inYour City. 
Please send me free 
copy of * ° Gareers. for Com- 


ing mon‘: and. Endowment 
Booklet. 








ee Insurance Company of America 


Name... bs Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 





Address.....-- 





Home Office JOHN F. DRYDEN 
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INCOME OF $1090 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


The Less Money you have, the Greater is the Need to place it 
where it will Work Hard and Fast for You. 


If you can save five to twenty-five dollars per month for a few months, here is the fairest and best safeguarded and 
most practical plan ever offered you to make these savings produce an assured income. And remember your money goes 
into real estate, the foundation of all values, the recognized measure of all conservative securities. 

We are developing a thousand acres of fertile land to a product which possesses an enormous capacity for profit-making, 
and we are offering to you an interest in this investment which will not only increase enormously in value, but will bring 


you a splendid annual income. 
JUST FACTS. 


There is already a splendid orchard of 25,000 peach trees one year old on this property, and further planting is now 
tapidly being made. Bearing peach orchards are worth $300 an acre. Why? Because an acre of Elberta Peaches will 
net its owner one hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of the great Armour Packing Co., in the Saturday Evening Post of January 20, 1906, 
says, ‘‘Peach lands with bearing peach orchards command $200 to $300 an acre.” Let us send you also the written testimony 
of many conservative bankers, more than corroborating these figures. i 

There is nothing about the following figures that you cannot understand or verify. 130 peach-trees to the acre, one bushel 
of fruit to the tree, at $1 per bushel, means $130 per acre. Less than 20% of this will care for the acre and all expenses of 
harvest. You may, until the present series of two hundred shares is sold, secure these shares (each representing an undivided 
acre of developed orchard) for only $100 of your money, paid in small instalments of only $5 per month. This is worth 


avestigating. 
WE PROVE EVERY STATEMENT. 

Write for our plan and make your own investigation. Do thisx—do it mow. It costs you nothing. You will not find 
any back-number statesmen among our officers and directors. You will not find any name put there for ornamental pur- 
poses only. But you will find men who know their business, who are accustomed to earning their money by “delivering 
the goods," — all men whom you can very easily find out about. 

Don’t take our word for these things. Look us up. Start now upon the road to success and at a pace that will make 
saving a greater pleasure than spending. Let us show you what $5 per month will do for you. 








Ten of these shares will at maturity yield you a sure 
and certain annual income of one thousand dollars. 


ONLY A FEW SHARES. 


There are only one thousand of our shares altogether, and they are selling above par right now. You pay 
less than one-half the cost of these shares out of your own money: the rest is earned by the property itseit. 
And more, every dollar you pay is deposited with a responsible Trust Company, which acts as trustee, and this money is 
all used for development of the investment and for nothing else. ° 

Not a dollar of the money you pay in is a profit to us, and no one gets a profit until you do. It is only by making the 
investment profitable to you that we can make any profit. The men who make you this offer are practical, hard-headed busi- 
ness men, who own large interests in this same line, and have received, and are now receiving, large profits from them. 


We give by permission the following bank references: 





~ PIONEER TRUST COMPANY, PLEASANT HILL BANKING COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. . leasant Hill, Mo. 
FARMERS’ BANK OF LEE’S SUMMIT, BANK OF GREENWOOD, 
Missoun. wood, Mo. 
CITIZENS’ BANK, JACKSONVILLE STATE BANK, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. Jacksonville, Texas. 


SAFEGUARDS. 


Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. A responsible and well-known Trust Company holds title to the 
property as trustee. We deposit with them the money you pay to us, and we are compelled to file with them sworn state- 
ments as to the development of the property. (Look up this Trust Company.) You are fully protected from loss in case 
of death, and you are given a suspension of payments, if desired. Examine into our safeguards. 

This investment opens the door, not to wealth perhaps, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when 
you may not be able to earn it. 

Our literature explains everything fully and concisely. It is free. We want to send it to you. Write for it now. 


SECURITY ELBERTA COMPANY, 
162 New Nelson Building Kansas City, Mo. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE 
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HE .wonderful thing about the Edison 
Phonograph as an entertainer is that it 
gives you your kind of amusement — 

your kind of music. That’s because it gives 
any kind. The man who likes old-fashioned 


ballads is apt to think, because he has never 


heard the Edison sing a ballad, that it is a rag- 


time instrument. 


You must hear the Edison Phonograph, sing or play the kind 
of music you like. Then you will know. It is very easy to hear 
the Edison. There is at least one store in every town where you 
can hear it free, or where they will gladly show it to you. If you 
cannot find that store in your town, write to us and let us tell you 


We will be glad to send free to any one who asks an interesting illus 
trated book showing the great variety of entertainment to be had 
with the Edison Phonograph. 


National Phonograph Company 
37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 






When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE 
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Grand Opera for the EdisonPhonograph | 





HIS is the month of grand opera in New York. A new interest in the 
great singers of the world has been given by the - a of Hammer- 


stein’s Manhattan Opera House, and now New York City is the only 
city in the world where grand opera is given ona grand scale in two opera houses 
at the same time. This unusual interest in grand opera gives a special point to 
our announcement of five new grand opera records. 


B 41—‘‘ Nobil. Dama” (‘‘ Noble Lady”), ‘“Gli Ugonotti" (‘‘The Huguenots”)—Meyerbeer. By 
Mario Ancona, Baritone. Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 


B g—‘‘Guardate pazzo son’ io’ (‘‘ Behold Me, I am Mad"’), ‘‘Manon Lescaut’—Puccini. By 
Florencio Constantino, Tenor. Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 

B 43—Gebet ates Aye ‘* Allmaecht’ge Jungfrau "’ (‘‘ All-powerful Virgin”), ‘‘Tannhauser ''—Wag- 
ner. By Mme. Rappold, Soprano. Sung in German. Orchestra accompaniment. 


B 44—‘‘ Bella siccome un angelo”’ (‘‘ Beautiful as an Angel’’), ‘‘Don Pasquale"’"—Donizetti. By 
Antonio Scotti, Baritone. Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 


B 45—‘‘ Willst jenes Tags’’ (‘‘ Wilt thou recall that day”), ‘‘Der Fliegende Hollaender” (‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman”)—Wagner. By Alois Burgstaller, Tenor. Sung in German. Orchestra 
accompaniment. 


Comment on this list is almost unnecessary. Wherever music is known and loved 
these songs are great. Rappold, Scotti and Burgstaller have sung in grand opera all 
over this country. Ancona is Hammerstein’s new baritone. Constantino is now singing 
in the South with the San Carlos Opera Company. Two selections are from Wagner, in- 
cluding the always popular ‘‘ Flying Dutchman.” Puccini is of special interest not only 
on account of his ‘‘Madame Butterfly” playing here, but also on account of the fact that 
he is now visiting in this country and conducting his own operas in New York. 

If you love good music, go to the nearest Edison store and hear these grand opera records. These five 
make forty-five Edison Grand Opera Records. The gomanete list will be sent to any one on request. If 
you like grand — music, write for itto-day. Ask for Grand 7 Selecti , Suppl t No. 5. Any. 
way, if you care for music, let us send you the following Edison Musical Library. Ask for it to-day, but 
it will not be mailed until January 28th : 

Phonogram for February — Supplemental Catalogue — Complete Catalogue 





37 Lakeside Avenue National Phonograph Company ORANGE, N. J. 


When writing to advergsers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE 
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RHEUMATISM 
Seeouah yn Feet 


New External Remedy Found Which is Curing 
Thousands. A Postal Brings Anyone 


A $I Pair Free to Try 


If you have rheumatism, write today for a pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts—to try Free. They’re curing 
many of the toughest old cases on record, and all 
the earlier stages. 

Magic Foot Drafts cured J. Wesley Bennett, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., after 25 years suffering. Disease 
hereditary, his brother having died from Rheuma- 
tism. Cured two years ago, no return of disease. 

Magic Foot Drafts cured Miss C. Tena Segoine, 
Auburn, N. Y., after 10 years suffering and using 
crutches, Cured two years ago, no return since. 

W. F. Bogguss;:326 W. 6lst St., Chicago, tried 
six different physicians and spent six weeks in ex- 
pensive sanitarium without avail, Cured by Magic 
Foots Drafts. 

‘“‘Magic Foot Draft cured me entirely. It is a 
wonderful thing.’’ Rev. J. Holz, Chicago. 


TRADE MARK 












We have letters from thousands besides these who 
have been cured by Magic Foot Drafts. Simple 
and harmless, being worn on the feet as shown 
above, covering the large foot pores and nerve 
centers. Try them. If fully satisfied with the 
benefit received, send us One Dollar. If not, we 
take your word and don’t ask you to pay. We 
trust you. Will you try them? Just send your 
name and address to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 
336 F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Write today. 


66 H 99 By H. RIDER 
RECOMMEND HAGGARD 
AS ONE OF THE STRONGEST AND. MOST ROMANTIC 
STORIES OF THE TIMES. The many inquiries we have received 
from persons who have read ‘Ayesha; or, he Return of ‘She,’ ’’— 
the companion story to this masterpiece recently published in The 
Popular Magazine—led us to make arrangements with a leading pub- 
lisher to supply us with a special limited De Luxe Edition of “SHE,” 
handsomely bound and profusely illustrated with twenty-one full page 
half-tones. It is manifestly the edition that everybody wants. Price, 
One Dollar. All transportation charges prepaid by us. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 79-89 7th Ave., New York 


so. Motion Pictures 





NECE! Y as our 
Book and ‘‘Business Guide’’ tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits wit ig Adver- 
. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 


work and songsillustrated. One man can dojt. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. 

do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. free, 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY C0., 466Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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Hair on the Face 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to 
the Most Delicate Skin. 
In compounding an. incomplete 
mixture was accidentally spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 
‘ : ered that the-hair was completely 
removed. We named the new discovery 


‘**MODENE?? 


Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
sis. Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. 


BARON FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 

fost sty 

A 








thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
uarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
latalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept. S, 280 North State St.,Chicago 


This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH FREE 
ON EASY CONDITIONS. 

Send lock of your hair,and we will maila 

fm 2%{-0z., 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it big bargain, 
remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 switches 

and get your own free. Special sh i 
more. Inclose 5c postage. Send sample for 

estimate and free beauty book. ye . 

Hair Emporium, Dept. A 4,1 

Quiney St., Chieago, ILL 
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AT THE COURT 
a 
THE MAHARAJA 


Maharaja 


By 
LouIS 
TRACY 





Mr. Tracy has written many excellent novels, all 
of which are worthy of the highest praise and well 
deserve their popularity, but in the latest book by 
Mr. Tracy to make its appearance in this country 
—“AT THE COURT OF THE MAHARAJA”—he has 
given us a volume that is, without exaggeration, a 
masterpiece. There is a wealth of action of the 
most strenuous kind and it deals in a very attractive 
manner with a theme that has been but little exploited. 


12mo, Cloth Retail, $1.25 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
Publishers’ Agents, NEW YORK CITY 
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Mr. Edison Says: 


“I want to see a Phono- 
graph in every Ameri- 
can Home.” 


An offer open to every 
responsible person. 














No Money Down! 


Free Trial 


THE EDISON, THE GENUINE EDISON!—posi- 
tively on free trial in your own home! NoC.O. D. 
—no guarantee required. If acceptable pay lowest 
cash price at $2.00 a Month (larger installments for 
larger outfits) without even interest on payments 
buys a genuine 
$2. oo a Month Edison outfit ! 
Remember—nothing down—no C. O. D.—we want you 
to see the great Edison outfit and compire it with any of ‘the 
imitation machines sold at many times the price of the 
Edison outfits. 
WRITE TODAY for the great Edison rage and 
full exp of this offer—free prepai 
FREDERICK BABSON, 


Edison Phonograph Distributors. 
149-150 Michigan Ave., Suite 1423, Chicago 























BE. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless. Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If-this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 














Write Today For This Beautiful 


FREE Pillow Top 
For Pyrography 


Size 17 17 in.; plainly Made of" 
stamped, with choice - 
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Our.No. 97, $2.50 Out- 

SPECIAL ferent, °7. 825° $1.60 
This 6) lendia Jesig bey ly shown above, is complete for burn- 
ing on Bush feather, ete Includes fine Platinum Poin 
Cork mater Ra bber T fe gy Bary! mete 
poe Cork,” Bottle, Aiceke Lamp, tw am 

ractice Wood ard ful! peer all in neat” leath: erette x. 
pe your dealer, or we will hon C. 6. D. When cash accompanies 
order for No. 97 outfit we Tendo oes our rhimene Pelican Instruction 
Handbook (price 5c), the mostcomplete pyrography book p' ublished. 


Assortment SM Only $1.75 


If bought by the piece would cost you $2.50. 
Includes : One Handkerchief Box, size 6 x 6 
inches; one G]..ve Box, 4x 11% inches; 
one hand-turned round Jewelry Box ; 
ny one Oval Picture Frame; one Ameri- 
iy can Girl Panel, 8 x 11% inches; one 
V3 oval Match Hanger, 12 inches high : 
Cy) 
yy Y designs, all pieces made of best 
Z three-ply basswood and _ beautifully 
stamped in late and popular designs, all 
realy for decorating. If Outfit No. 97 and_this 


assortment are ordered together $. 3 
pe ssa sapped ; oie we ech eress 


iene shey FREE fiastrations, rhe inrgest 


log ever issued. Write for it today. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160.164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chieage, Tl. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


POCKET EDITIONS Yst8tt. stmavets 10 ces 


Sheldon's Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell's Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self, 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotistn, U. S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 


ind three Small Panels in assorted 














SELL THREE a 
And Get Your’s Free 


We will trust you 
10 days. 


$1.85 







We will — you this magnificent black 14 inch plume beautifully curled, fluffy, carefully 
praee | 1 Se eh th. rey tng remit $1.85 in 10 days. Wh'te a a colors a trifle 


no money. Write to- 
HELEN MALE, Dept, A ‘80, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE 
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Test Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuf 
One Week at OUR RISK 


Any Drugsist in the United States-or Canada Will Agree to Refund 


Your Money if It Fails to Give Rehef. 





sal 7 
We guarantee that Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff contains no cocaine, no 


morphine, nor any injurious drug 
\ } + s 


b 


Over 70 Years’ USE THIS FREE TEST COUPON 


Success. 





Which all druggists are authorized to honor. 
etela heehee taeiatabariaalalalalalablabetatatalatetateltatalelelelalelatellalalatalaatalalatatataiaatelateteidieiahalaisiaaatalalaia 
t. ! t ‘ tr Tf after « week’s trial dare not bene tited 
+ will refund your mone pon return of unused snuff and wrapper. Dat 
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5c and I jothe same F.C. KEITH, Proprietor, [EgSociety for Savines Bldg., Cleveland, 0 :  @ 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


RELIEVES RHEUMATISM 


If you wish to try it we will send you a sample without cost. ) 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and lenny practice by 
physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
checks the formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

It costs nothing to try the remedy that gives results. Write to-day for a trial 
box. Sold by all druggists at 50 cents or by 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 318 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 


OR CHIL “r; \ Can be successfully treated at home without drugging 

or probing. Thatremarkable invention called Actina’’ 

A Certain Cure for Fev . has been wonderfully successful in the treatment of 

tion, Headache, Stomach bies, Teething Deafness, Catarrh, etc., during the past nineteen years. 

x Disorders, an y Worms. They Br Send for Prof. Wilson's 100 page Treatise on Disease. 

Mother Gray, UP Colds in 24 hours. Nineteen years before yi: It contains valuable information. It is free. Address 
NurseinOhild- the public. They Never Fall. At all Drug- —a ACTINA APPLIANCE CO., 

9 








Home, gists, 25cts. Sample mailed FREE. Address | : Dept. C 63, 811-813 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Now York Uity. for eample, A. S. Olmsted, Le Roy. N.Y 


Dy On OOF ay OM eB 


CORRECTED 


The only thoroughly equipped Sanitarium in the Country 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of these conditions. 
Write for Free Booklet and information. References from 
every State in the Union. 
THE L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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(Established 1874.) 

‘Cures While You Sleep.”’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 

: Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 


once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 





Send Postal for Deseviptire 
Booklet, 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Leeming-MNiles Bidg., Montreal, 
Canada 














Catalogue Free 


Write Today 





A VERY PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


Huntersand trappers can greatly increase their incomes 
mounting and selling birds and animals, or mounting for oth- 
ers, Many of our students have taken up TAXIDERMY asa 
profession, 

L: Is highly endorsed byleading sportsmen 
OUR ScHoo § magazines and by the best taxidermists; 
isincorporated under the laws of Nebr., and is managed by 
skilled taxidermists. Our dlspiey, of specimens was given 
eeat Lowen phe AE We teach Y 

at wis-Clark expos! 5 

Srothods and POSITIVELY GUARANTEE SUCCESS or charge 
no tuition fee. Full course of 15 lessonscovering every branch 
ofthe art. ‘Rates reasonable. We want to send every inter- 
ested 





LEARN TO 


Mount Birds 


Animals, Fishes, Heads: 
Tan SKins and MaKe Rugs 


SPORTSMEN, FISHER- 
MEN, TRAPPERS AND 
NATURE-LOVERS can new learn 
the wonderful art of TAXIDERMY—can 
learn to properly mount and stuff all 
kinds of game-birds and animals. Save 
your fine an« valuable trophies, decorate 
rome, den and office,with beautiful speci- 
mens mounted by yourself. Double your 
interest in out-cloor sports, and enjoy your 
leisure hours. Taxidermy is the most fasci- 
nating of arts, and is easily and quickly 
learned by men, women or boys. The correct 
methods so long kept secret by professionals are 
NOW taught with complete success BY MAIL, 











































INE GOLD MEDALS at the 
the most approved 


reader of this magazine full particulars, 

REE: Beautif¢lly illustrated Catateg, co 
F 8 of Taxidermy Magazine and hun- 
dreds of letters from Students. Write for these’ 
TODAY. They fully explain our 
school and cost * hes nothing. 
May we send thém 


Write Today. 
WN. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
129 T OMAHA, NEBR. 





EARN YEARLY 


°3.000 7 °10.000. 


INTHE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach vou by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 


Insurance Business, and appoint vor 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 





pany in America. 


Representatives ave making 3,000 to 810.000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent opportun- 
- By oursystem you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present occu- 


ities open to 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage com- 





pation. A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Representative. 


Write for 62 page book Free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, i 


$45 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 
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sease, as long as the ¥ 





Oxydonor is not a cure 


child on earth. It will serve the family a lifetime. 
Jrite for our descriptive litera*ure. 


OXYDONOR 


Gives You Vigorous Health Without Medicine 


Oxydonor is not a drug nora medicine. It does not enter into the human system to effect a chemical change No part 
of its substance enters into the blood, nor into any part of the system; nor does it operate on any principle known to medication 
ganism by simply bracing the vital process to the mastery of 
the dlevitalizing process. /¢ treats Life, and does it by fixing the normal organic relations and conditions which Nature 
makes indispensable to Life's support. By its application the human organism is fortified to any degree nec essary to sid itself 

: i It extinguishes the dissolving chemical combustion of dis ‘ase, an.l 


Oxvdonor causes disease to disappear from the human or 


al organs can play their par‘s. 
substitutes in its stead, the physiological process of vigorous life. 

ut constrains the human hody to cure itself according to its own laws, throngh its own 
means, its organs. Oxydonor is the cheapest as well as the best way out of jisease ever known to man. It is not danger- 
ous nor difficult to apply. It cvn be carried in the pocket. and applied anv time. In every form of disease, the action of 
Oxvdonor i: the same —it intensifies Vital Force. Oxydonor is a neces:ity for every home—for every man, woman and 


cle tiv t e It is important you should have it. It is mailed to vou without cost. 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. There is 6u¢ one cenuine Oxvdonor, and that has the name of the 


originator and inventor—Dr. Sanche—engraved in the metal. Look for that name. 


61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. U. 364 
489 Fifth Ave., . N.Y. 2 S. St. . € 
DR. H, SANGHE & CO.,*32 qute.ssé; Nevcvork Sx. {5 stcatnerine st. west 
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MARCH WINDS 


are powerless to harm the skin and complexions of 
those who acquire the good habit of ily using 
Talcum Powder, the purest and 
of Soothing and healing toilet powders. 
Mennen’s is a satisfying finish of a delightful 
shave, the most essential item ona lady’s toilet table, 
and in the nursery indispensable. 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen's face is on the cover, it’s genuine and a guaran- 
tee of purity. Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 
where, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. 
It has the scent of fresh cut Parma Violets. 





Your Hair 


Send for a Trial 


‘*—You’d never think I 
STAINED my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter’s Hair 
Stain. Every single hair 
will be evenly stained 
from tip to root. I apply 
it in a few minutes every 
month with a comb. 
The stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as 
dyes do but makes 
it grow out fluffy.”’ 










Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden brown to 
almost black so it will defy detection. It only takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
Compound with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, 
contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, 
no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice 
Hair Stain Compound should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per 
bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. Mrs. 
Potter’s Hygienie Supply Co., 181 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 
Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted lines 
below and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges 
id, a trial package in plain sealed wrapper with valuable booklet on 
Hair. Mrs. Potter’s fiygienic Supply Co., 181 Groton Blidg., Cincinnati, 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE, 
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, DO YOU LIKE GOOD MUSIC? 


> 
{ “AINSLEE’S COLLECTION OF WORLD'S 
MUSICAL MASTERPIECES” 















7 
{ comprises much that is the des¢ in music—seventy- 
five of the most popular vocal and instrumental 
D pieces ever composed. These are printed on fine 
aper, full sheet music size and bound into a 
arge cloth-covered volume, so made that it will 
> always open flat on the piano. 
The seventy-five pieces of music if bought soa 
? atsolowa price as ten cents each would cost $7.50. 
? The collection was prepared to sell at $5.00 a vol- 
P ume. Cals a few of the books are left—about a hun- 
dred—and these will be sold at the amazingly low 
price of $1.00, sent delivery charges prepaid to any 
address. That is only a trifle over a cent a copy for 
the musicand nocharge for the durableand artistic 
cloth binding, which alone cannot be duplicated 
singly for less than a dollar. If you are not satis- 
fied with the bargain, your money will be refunded. 


« 

q 

This is a Most Appreciable Gift. f 
Order to-day—the supply will go quickly. Your ¢ 
q 
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money will be returned at once if the Portfolios 
are sold before your order is received. 








THE AINSLEE COMPANY 
7th Ave. and 15th St, NEW YORK CITY 
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SONGS“MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words. 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Send 
Manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC CO., (Inc,) 2°° asrgres- 


The Quickest Road to 
S ON : FAME AND. FORTUNE 
Send us your poems today. 
We will compose the music, 
Your song may be worth 


W R | T | N G Thousands of Dollars 
Accept no offer before reading 
Music, Song and Money. It is free. 

HAYES [IUSIC CO., 23 Star Building, CHICAGO 


ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions. We pay Roy- 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We compose 
and arrange music FREE of charge. Send 
us your work, Established 1863. 


CEO. JABERC MUSIC CO. 
219 W. 7TH STREET CINCINNATI 0. 
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ON CREDIT 


fe : 8 sth jamong or 
balance in 8 mon ents. 
epee 55 


slog free. Write today. 
DFTIS BROS & CO. sents Bt., Chiog 
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Split Hickory Vehicles 









You can 
save the boat factory’s 
big profit and the cost of la- 
bor. 21,311 amateurs—many 
as inexperienced’ as you — built 
boats last year by, the Brooks System 
of exact size pattéins and illustrated 
instructions. 





pure OWN Boay 

























































Our Big Free 
Catalog gives 
complete _infor- 
mation about 
building boats, all kinds and sizes—Canoes 
—Sailboats — Rowboats and Launches — 
quotes prices on patterns — knock-down 
frames with patterns to finish and complete 
knock-down boats ready to put together. 

REDUCED PRICES. Patterns of all Rowboats 

and Canoes, $1.50 to $2.00. Launches and 

ae 20 ft.and under, $4 . $5. From 21 
to 30 ft. inclusive, $5.00 to $10.00. 

Our patterns and the materials 
cost but a trifle compared to 
a factory built boat. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Don't 
fail to send for catalog. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building, 
6802 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. S. 
P aay a Bay Che ian! Ue S- An HH. C. PHELPS, ‘ 


THE OH10 CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 200. Cincianatt, Ohio. 
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Just ask m @ postal 
card te send: you a One anall- 
to you. 














re the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with ai: bers in each end 
like a life boat, they are absolutely safe ona 4 can’t sink. Faster, more bu ractically inde- 
structible—they don’t leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is faly guaranteed. 


Mullins Steel Boats iota. Se ragatce Batt 
oyant, 






summer resorts, boat liveries, 

etc. Send for catalogue. 
The W. H. Mullins Co., 

825 Franklin 8t., Salem, Ohio, 
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Geisha Diamonds | “~‘“: 

THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY t/ 
Bright, sparkling, beantifal., For brilli 


they equa bea genuine. 6 standing all foe | 
entieth the expense. | Catalog 








Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starte and runa 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
. twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
switch necessary. No batteries what- 


uzzle expe 
5 with privilege of examination. | ee, ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 
‘or particulars, prices, etc., address wit Water and dust- proof, Fully guaranteed. 

THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO, infor- MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
Dept. N, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Ill mation, 140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 
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seaport Raad CHEW... 


Beemans 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin w A Buggy fitted with a regular Auto ny The 


cravenette cloth, just like the $150.00 on cutennal biles. Boos lights 








$44464646464646464644640@ 
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in back and side curtains. Tee: Ob buggy is the biggest bargain of 
G u m w w the season. Our a free catalog fully describes tt, tells about the advan- 
, tages of our ‘‘Auto Tops” and i eapleiry and describes our com- 
plete line of 150-styles of vehicles and 100 styles of Harness. 


DIRECT TO you AT T FACTORY PRICES 
near erik —* 






$4464646664 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. Don't buy until - yey beard 
Write today base free Monty. Saving Catalog 


ee All Others are_Imitations. i ‘ | > uU 3. ¥ge AY, 4, CART CO. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE 
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| Quaker Rice {'' 
<(Puffed)> Bul 
shows the value of a 
Quaker Quality in HA 
cereal foods. Crisp }}{!! 
and dainty, delightful JH}! ) 
and wholesome, it is }}! 
the highest PS 
development _-@ 
of rice as a 
food. See 
recipes for confections on . 
each package. 


Quaker Qats 


is the best oatmeal made. di Sy 
That is Quaker Quality—the best ‘ 





‘ always. Cooks easier, tastes Bl 


better, digests quicker than any } ffl 
other oatmeal or rolled oats. a THE 
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tt 
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The finest, purest, {#/: 
most delicious corn 
meal you ever ate. * 
Quaker methods 
make Quaker Qual- 
ity—and. Quaker 
Quality is the high- 

} est quality. 




















All of these Quaker Products airs 
are 10 cents the package. Oggi 
(Except in the extreme South and far West.) \ K 

The picture of the Quaker is 
a guarantee of Quaker Quality 
—look for it, and get it. 








Quaker 


Made by 














The ne leaker O° Oats a 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE. 
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Li icheard eve nes oe 
mithe Baicious liquid enti ‘ 
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ib Srows more extended and more 
ie erative day by day as the hon- 
| and Dury oe of the best-known 
} dentifrice becomes known tothe 


rancreasinai thousands of users. 


SSS 


ana th the call grows more pesuutul 
yas the accumulating benefits gli 
¥ inthe mouth Itis health and auty 
and comfort. Call for RUBifoA 
and be sure you getit. 
(20 CENTS EVERYWHERE 
FREE 
Cece Ls) MOT c a (Z Lowes, Mass. | 















I WILL MAKE YOU r. ee cTig 
P — OSPEROUS wie 


(The same as I have over 5,000 others) 


No matter where you are located or what 
your former occupation. If you are honest 
and ambitious, write me at once. I will teach 
you the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business thoroughly by mail and 
appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of my company (the largest and strongest in 
America) and assist you to become a prosperous 
and successful business man with an income of 
$3 000 to $5,000 annually. 
I will help you establish a business of 
your own and become your own boss. 
No business, trade or profession in the 
world offers better opportunities to pro- 
gressive men: our practical system of 
co-operation hs opened the doors every- 
where to profits never before dreamed ——— ct 
of: we furnish our representatives large — ay then you 
weekly lists of choice, salable proper 

















ties and actual bonafide customers and bu ia 
afford them the constant advice and ty 4 66° 
co-operation of our powerful organiza- = F G u n n >») 
tion with over 5,000 assistants. ope so 

This is an unusual opportunity for ——— a 3S oe 
ee ee Roller Bearing, Don-Binding Doors 


pendent for life. Valuable book and 
full particulars FREE. Write today. 





A postal card will bring our new complete 





Address Either Office catalogue with valuable suggestions for 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t library furnishing. Write to-day 
NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. ] Grand Rapids 
603 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago GUNN FURNITURE CU., Mich 
603 Maryland Bidg., Washington, D. C. f Gunn Desk id 














Music Master : 

“Pardon Madam; you ask of 
the quality of the different ‘records. 
Permit me to point to the only 


records that never disappoint.” 


Columbia Records 


OU cannot get the best results from any talking machine without using, 
Columbia Disc or Cylinder Records. 


Why? Because they are as unapproachable in quality as they are in 
repertory. 
Columbia Records reproduce the voice, whether in ry 4 or speech in exact 


fac-simile, unmarred by the rasping wheezy sounds produced by all other records. 


Perfect purity of tone with perfect enunciation are the distinguishin: 
features of Columbia Records. You hear the real Sembrich, the real De Reszke, the rea 
Bispham among the other famous singers for the Columbia. And only from the Columbia's 
enormous repertory will you find the best in Opera—the best in Popular Songs—the best 
in Bands, and the best in Everything. 

All talking machines accommodate Columbia Records 

Columbia Gold Moulded Cylinder Records, 25c. Best at any price—why pay more? 
Columbia 10 inch Disc Records, 60c. Columbia Half Foot Cylinder Records (‘20th Century”), 50c. 
The Half Foot Records contain every verse of a song and complete dance music. 

“20th Century” Records are played only on the newest style Columbia Cylinder Graphophones, 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l 
353 Broadway, New York 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 Double Grand Prize, St. Louis. 1904 Grand Prize, Milan, 1906 
Stores in every large city—Dealers everywhere 





